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TWO DIPLOMATS. 


EDWARD HENRY STROBEL. 


EpwarD Henry STROBEL was the only son of Maynard Davis 
Strobel and Caroline Lydia Bullock, and was born in Charleston, 
S. C., on Dee. 7, 1855. His great-grandfather had settled in 
Charleston about 1750, and the family remained there until 1863 ; 
Strobel’s father lived there up to the time of his death in April, 
1868. The latter, who was cashier of the Farmers’ and Exchange 
Bank of Charleston, had invested all his money in Confederate 
bonds, and found himself quite unable to retrieve his fortunes after 
the war. During the first year of hostilities his house was con- 
sumed in the great fire which ruined a large part of Charleston, 
and the blockading of that city by the Union vessels compelled 
the Strobels, among many other families,-to become refugees. After 
some wandering, Mrs. Strobel and her children settled in Chester, 
where their home has been ever since. 

Harvard College had always been Strobel’s objective point, but 
when, in 1871, he returned to Charleston and entered the school 
of Mr. Augustus Sachtleben, his prospect of attaining his ambi- 
tion was slight. By the efforts of Mr. Sachtleben, however, and 
the friendly aid of a cousin, Capt. William Ashmead Courtenay, 
and of Arthur W. Austin (H. C. 1825) of Milton, Mass., he was 
enabled to carry out his plan. Just previous to the entrance ex- 
aminations he was tutored by Samuel Brearley, ’71. 

Strobel roomed, while in college, in 23 Hollis, with Robert W. 
Greenleaf, ’77, and during part of his course in the Law School 
with James W. Babcock, ’82. He was a member of the Everett 
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Athenaeum, of the Signet Society, and of ®, B. K. In his Fresh- 
man year he received a Lee prize for reading; in the Sophomore, 
a detur and second year honors in Classics, and in the Junior year 
a Boylston prize. He graduated with Honors in Classics and de- 
livered the Latin Oration at Commencement. Some will remember 
that on this occasion there were present on the platform at San- 
ders Theatre, President Hayes, then in the first year of office, 
and also James Russell Lowell, who had just been appointed Minis- 
ter to Spain. When Strobel referred to Mr. Lowell’s going abroad 
“per nebulas et undas,” the President smiled knowingly at the 
felicitous pun. We may fairly assume this to have been the first 
step in Strobel’s diplomatic career, for there was no little tension 
at this time over the political situation. 

Entering Harvard only eight years after the close of the war, 
when animosities were by no means dead on either side, Strobel 
has often said that he never recalled a single utterance or incident 
which could give him, an adherent of a lost cause, the least pain. 
He held firmly that the war had settled the question over which 
it had been fought, and he accepted the results as beyond further 
argument. Not without great loyalty to the South, he always 
seemed to understand rather than to cherish the strong prejudices 
of that part of the country. 

In 1882 he graduated from the Law School, which he entered 
in the fall of 1877. His course there was intermittent, for part of 
the time (1880-81) he was in Europe, and he did some tutoring 
in which he was highly successful. He was admitted to the Bar in 
New York, in 1883, and began practice ; but after a short experi- 
‘ence, he made a wise decision. He saw that many men of great 
ability, after years of intensest application, had made money there, 
and had achieved legal reputations, but that, lost in the mass of 
other great abilities, they were really obscure, and, beyond the 
ranks of their professional brethren, of comparatively small influ- 
ence. So eventless a career, honorable as he felt it to be, suited 
neither his temperament nor his ambition, and an opportunity to 
escape soon presented itself. 

The presidential campaign of 1884, with Mr. Cleveland as the 
Democratic and Mr. Blaine as the Republican candidate, gave 
Strobel a chance to make himself known. Coming to Cambridge, 
he spent some weeks in preparing a document which was accepted 
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by the Committee of One Hundred. It was an incisive, pene- 
trating disclosure of the weak points in Mr. Blaine’s diplomatic 
record. Ironical to a degree, it was nevertheless courteous, and to 
the present writer it has always seemed the only well-bred writing 
of importance in that distressing campaign. Within a year after 
the publication of this able pamphlet, Strobel was commissioned 
Secretary of Legation at Madrid. The Hon. J. L. M. Curry, 7 45, 
then our Minister to Spain, was not in the best of health, and as 
a result, Strobel was chargé d'affaires of this important mission 
during a third of the five years of his stay. For a year after the 
national election had again brought the Republicans into power, 
he was retained in his position under the famous Secretary whom 
he had so unflinchingly but politely assailed a few years previously. 
Our government sent him, in February, 1888, to Tangier, to settle 
matters at issue between the American Consulate and the Moroc- 
can Government. In 1889 he went again to Morocco, this time 
nearly two hundred miles on horseback into the interior to Fez, 
where he had audience of the Sultan. 

One of the regrets, keen to those who knew Strobel and have 
heard him tell of the many incidents and experiences which befell 
him in various parts of the world, is that no record of these vivid 
happenings will ever be made public. He was always perfectly 
willing to recount his doings in a bantering, wholly unboastful 
way, but he never would admit that they were of consequence or 
likely to interest others besides his personal friends. Yet to those 
who hold that this present day is without the glamour of romance, 
and that nothing so momentous happens as in the days of yore, 
a narration of this young American diplomat’s life would be a 
refreshing surprise. One among the many small adventures may 
be briefly told here. In one of his venturings into Morocco he had 
brought his small retinue safely to a point far distant from any 
place where American citizenship would be of any service in a. 
crisis — and one was at hand. His army, composed of a handful of 
hired soldiers, were restless, and his interpreter in open rebellion. 
Things were not looking rosy for the successful outcome of the 
embassy, when succor appeared in the person of a Hebrew tobac- 
conist, of whom Strobel used to buy cigarettes under the Hotel 
Pelham in Boston. Recognition was speedy. Oriental revolt was 
met successfully by oriental strategy, and the little embassy went 
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on its way rejoicing. Yet there was serious perplexity and possible 
danger in this occurrence; it was impossible, however, to make 
Strobel view the matter in other than a humorous light. 

His resignation as Secretary of Legation (tendered June 17, 
1889), was accepted on February 13, 1890, but he did not termin- 
ate his services until March 24, 1890. He returned to this coun- 
try late in 1892, and was commissioned Third Assistant Secretary 
of State, April 13, 1893, under Mr. Cleveland. It is a fact not 
generally known that on one occasion, during the temporary 
absence of Mr. Gresham and the two other assistant secretaries, 
Strobel was for one afternoon Acting Secretary of State of the 
United States. 

A year later, in April, 1894, he was appointed Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Ecuador, having retired 
from his office of Assistant Secretary of State the 16th of that 
month. To reach Quito, which has an altitude of over 9000 feet, 
it was necessary to travel on mule-back about 160 miles over the 
Andes from Guayaquil, the principal seaport. It was generally 
understood, I believe, that by this time Strobel knew that his true 
life-work was diplomacy, and that as his office in the State De- 
partment did not fill the measure of his hopes, so the Ecuador 
mission was to be regarded only as a stepping-stone to a more im- 
portant post. Mr. Cleveland did not disappoint him in this respect, 
for in December, 1894, the appointment as Minister to Chile was 
tendered him in the line of promotion. This office he resigned in 
February, 1897, but did not retire from it until August. He 
reached Chile at a critical time, when the relations between that 
country and the United States were strained, but he accomplished 
the good work of pacification and the restoration of harmonious 
feeling. 

It appears, from the Sixth Report of the Secretary of the Class of 
1877, that Strobel, by a convention signed on July 2, 1897, between 
France and Chile, was appointed to arbitrate the claim of the 
French citizen Charles Fréraut against the Government of Chile. 
It was, I think, on this occasion that each side was to name an 
arbiter, and the two arbiters thus chosen were to name a third, 
but when the envelopes were opened each side was found to have 
named Strobel as arbiter. The Fréraut case was settled by a com- 
promise between the two governments, but the French Government, 
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in recognition of the high character of his services, chose him an 
officer of the Legion of Honor. 

“In August, 1897, he went to Rio Janeiro on legal business for 
the New York Life Insurance Company, making the journey from 
Valparaiso to Rio by the Straits of Magellan.” He returned to 
Chile the last of December, across the Andes from Buenos Ayres 
to Santiago, and left Chile finally in January, 1898. His return 
to this country was by way of Panama, Jamaica, and Mexico, and 
he arrived, after four years’ absence, in the spring of 1898. 

The Bemis Professorship of International Law in the Harvard 
Law School was offered to him in June, 1898, and accepted. By 
the terms of the Bemis bequest this chair was to be held by some 
one who, by reason of diplomatic service abroad and by foreign 
residence, was measurably free from the narrowness of national 
prejudice. Strobel’s career had been creditable, and he seemed to 
meet the requirements of such a position. Aside from the honor 
and desirability of such a connection with the College, Strobel saw 
that, as a Democrat in politics, his chosen career in the diplomatic 
world was temporarily suspended, for the Republican party had 
come once more, by an overwhelming victory, into power, and with 
the prestige and obligations of the Spanish-American War upon 
it, was likely to retain it. 

At the Harvard Law School Strobel gave a course on “ Inter- 
national law as administered by the Courts,” and a half-course in 
“ Admiralty.” At the same time he offered in the College a full 
course, for advanced students, on “ International Law.” He ap- 
peared, in 1899, as special counsel for Chile before the United 
States and Chilean Claims Commission in Washington, and for 
several winters lectured before the School of Comparative Juris- 
prudence and Diplomacy at the Columbian University in Wash- 
ington, on French and Spanish Law. 

At about this time he also became interested, with some friends, 
in a promising copper-mining venture in Arizona. Inability on 
the part of the original projectors to forward the enterprise seemed 
to render it necessary that Strobel should attempt the difficult task 
of putting the project on a practical basis. It was an immense 
undertaking for a man carrying an already heavy load, and in a 
poor state of health, but the situation seemed to demand his aid, 
and he did not hesitate to give it. The indomitable side of his 
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character was never better shown than in this work, so novel to 
a man of his previous experience. 

In the summer of 1902, while he was still happily engrossed in 
his work at the Law School, and not too happily engaged, almost 
single-handed, in rescuing the Arizona scheme from collapse, there 
came the tentative offer of a position as General Adviser to His 
Siamese Majesty’s Government. The story is a long one to re- 
hearse, but the powerful endorsement of John Hay, then Secretary 
of State, hastened the matter to a conclusion. President Eliot, 
doubtless sorry to lose such a member from his teaching force, 
with his customary breadth of view advised Strobel to accept the 
position for “national reasons.” It was indeed a significant thing 
for a Far Eastern Kingdom, lying between the possessions of two 
powerful nations, to turn to this country for the much-needed man. 
The Crown Prince of Siam chanced to be a guest, in the summer 
of 1902, of ex-Ambassador Potter, in Philadelphia. It is not diffi- 
cult to assume, therefore, how the first suggestion of Strobel’s name 
arose. But it was all of a year before Strobel was able to conclude 
arrangements and definitely to accept the offer, for he felt bound 
to bring his business negotiations to some satisfactory conclusion. 
This was at last achieved, and he was given a leave of absence 
from the Law School for two years — that being the limit of his 
contract with the King. As a matter of fact, Strobel did not resign 
his professorship until the fall of 1906, just before leaving again 
for Siam, where he had agreed to remain for six years longer. 

Late in October, 1903, he sailed for Europe on his way to Siam 
by way of Genoa and the Suez Canal. There were important 
preliminaries to attend to.in Paris before starting for Siam, and 
he did not reach Bangkok until March 19, 1904. But before his 
departure from Paris there had happened one of those dramatic 
incidents of which his life was so full. The French people and 
press were in great excitement over the rumored news of the 
evacuation of Chantabun by the French troops, and, although 
Delcassé was showing his usual enlightened views on the foreign 
policy of France, it was doubtful up to the last moment whether 
the treaty between Siam and France would actually be signed. It 
was, however, signed at 7 Pp. M. on February 13, and Strobel left 
Paris for Geneva within an hour and a half. As he wrote from 
Geneva the next day: “A week ago yesterday it looked as if it 
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would certainly be a break, since the two governments were at 
deadlock, but I managed on Monday to find a form of compromise 
which was accepted by the French Government. I had always 
determined not to leave Paris without the treaty.” He had the 
treaty safely buttoned up in his inside pocket when he boarded 
the night express for Switzerland, and four days later he was on 
the Mediterranean, bound for the country he had already begun 
to rescue from almost inevitable extinction. 

He found the climate of Bangkok tolerable, although he arrived 
at a bad season of the year. By May he was able to write: “ Health 
is good, work plenty, and a good deal of it interesting,” but by 
June he was recovering from an attack of fever — that illness to 
be dreaded by all who go to the tropics, and which, when recurrent, 
finally destroys the victim. His house was on the Sapatoom Road, 
built on a steel frame. It was a commodious structure, and on the 
second floor was the library, drawing-room, dining-room, and pan- 
try. Above were large bedrooms. The kitchen, servants’ quarters, 
and stable were separate from the house. His retinue of servants 
numbered ten at the start, and more were soon added. Most of 
them were Tamils, and the cook Chinese. ** We have,” he wrote, 
“the best house, the best furniture, the best servants, and the 
best horses in Bangkok.” 

With the Minister of Foreign Affairs he visited the King on 
the very day of his arrival. ‘‘The King received me pleasantly 
and welcomed me to Siam. We sat down and talked for about 
half an hour, mainly about the French negotiations.” Thus began 
a relation, both official and friendly, which terminated only with 
Strobel’s death. As late as November last, Strobel writing to a 
friend speaks of a two hours’ call from the King, who insisted, he 
wrote, on treating him as an invalid and presented him with a watch 
made by Cartier, of Paris, out of a 100-frane gold-piece. Strobel 
had been shown this very watch when in Paris, and was told that 
there were only three of the kind in existence; the other two 
were owned by royal personages. 

The first dinner with the King was on March 30, the night fol- 
lowing that given by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Prince 
Devawongse. It was Strobel’s good fortune to make the King 
laugh four times on this occasion — a good augury for future meet- 
ings. “On arriving at my house after the ceremony, a carriage 
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drove in behind me, and I found that it contained one of the 
King’s pages who brought me three large bananas. They were un- 
doubtedly some which were referred to by the King as being from 
Korab and of great reputation in Siam.” At this time he was 
definitely appointed Adviser to the Government on all questions, 
which gave him the highest rank of any foreigner employed in 
the Siamese service. He also held the title of Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to fix his rank with the diplomatic corps. From this time 
on things went well — the weather was endurable, the life agree- 
able, and his hands full of important work. National reforms, in- 
cluding an important revision of the harbor regulations for the 
port of Bangkok, engrossed his time. He was especially anxious 
to suppress gambling, “ which is one of the curses of the country,” 
but the Government was deriving a revenue of $2,000,000 a year 
from this source and care had to be exercised. On February 23, 
1905, however, he had the satisfaction of seeing an act passed 
which abolished state-regulated gambling. 

The evacuation of Chantabun by the French troops was a matter 
much to be desired, and it was finally accomplished. Even the 
King did not believe that it could be done, and one of the highest 
officials made a wager with Strobel that the evacuation would 
never come to pass. Strobel sent a part of his winnings — some 
good cigars, I believe— to the King, who wrote him that had he 
himself made the bet he should have been a far heavier loser. 

The years 1904 and 1905 passed rapidly and Strobel was able 
to say at this time that there were “many more uninteresting 
things than helping to govern an oriental kingdom about as large 
as France.” In November, 1905, he wrote that he was “ going 
home after two years’ very hard work,” and in the following month 
he started to come by the way of Egypt. He was in a thoroughly 
tired condition of mind and body, and was looking forward to rest 
and the society of friends. He arrived in Cairo on January 10, 
1906, and on the next day witnessed the procession of pilgrims 
starting for Mecca. There then befell him the disaster which cost 
him his life just two years and four days later. The trouble began 
with a slight irritation on the upper lip, which rapidly developed 
into a serious case of blood-poisoning. His sufferings were great 
and his condition serious. Fortunately his friends, Dr. and Mrs. 
J. G. Gehring of Bethel, Maine, were with him and were devoted 
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to his welfare. Various organs were soon attacked by the poison 
until finally certain swellings and effusions in his limbs began 
and continued to give him much pain and discomfort until his | 
death, in spite of repeated operations. No member of the medical 
profession who saw the case in its acute stage had pronounced it 
to be other than a severe blood-poisoning, caused probably by the 
bite of some infected insect; but it is an opinion held by some 
that the disease was anthrax or malignant pustule, a malady so 
fatal that cases of genuine recovery are practically unknown. 

After many weeks in the hospital at Cairo, he made his painful 
way to Helouan and thence to Paris, where the diagnosis was unfa- 
vorable. He arrived in New York on June 3, and came to Boston 
in season to go out to Commencement and receive the degree of 
LL.D. Great as he felt this honor to be, he would have shrunk 
from the ordeal of a public appearance in Sanders Theatre had he 
been other than the man he was — indomitable. Although he had, 
seven months before this event, in November, 1905, received from 
the Siamese King the Grand Cross of the Order of the White 
Elephant, it is safe to say that Strobel regarded this degree from 
Harvard University as the greatest distinction of his life. He 
lived, however, to receive one more honor, when France promoted 
him to be a Grand Officer in the Legion of Honor. 

After a summer and fall pleasantly spent for the most part at 
a friend’s house in Barnstable, where the sweet air of Cape Cod 
seemed to revive him, he started back to Siam from New York on 
January 2, 1907, reaching there about the first of March. Al- 
though feeble, he was able, between that time and March 23, to 
negotiate a treaty with France, which may be regarded as the 
most important act of his life. “ Never was so important a treaty 
put through with such rapidity, since it was absolutely necessary 
to dispose of it before the King’s departure” [on March 27]. 
This treaty provided for an exchange of over 20,000 miles of 
territory, and subjected French-Asiatic subjects to the jurisdiction 
of the Siamese courts, and, in Strobel’s opinion, finally closed all 
questions with France. In April he was taken with a hemorrhage 
of the lungs, and from that time on there were renewed attacks of 
one kind or another. In the summer he was confined to his room 
for six weeks, but during the fall his letters bore a more cheerful 
tone, though speaking little of his physical condition. In a letter 
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written as late as December 24— Jess than three weeks before 
his death — he speaks of an intention to return home in the spring 
of 1909. The news came that he had died at 6.35 on the after- 
noon of January 15. At the time of this writing we have had no 
definite information regarding the immediate cause of his taking 
off, but it cannot be said to have been unexpected by those who 
saw him when he was here in 1906. 

Strobel was a member of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, of the American Oriental Society, and of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society; he was also a member of the Union 
Club of Boston and of the Metropolitan Club of Washington. 
He was the author of “The Spanish Revolution: 1868-1875 ” 
(Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., 1898). This work was written 
early in 1893, just before his appointment in the State Depart- 
ment. The materials were gathered while he was Secretary of 
Legation in Madrid. On his return from South America in the 
year of the outbreak of the Spanish-Amezican War, he prepared 
the manuscript for the press. The subject was chosen as being 
“the most interesting period in the modern history of Spain,” and 
as having led to the “improved method of government which has 
distinguished the reign of Alfonso XII and the Regency.” Strobel 
was interested and well informed in his subject, and in writing 
upon it displayed the singular impartiality which marked every- 
thing he wrote. He unveils occasionally some of the irony which 
appeared in the Blaine pamphlet. It was a half-cherished plan to 
make the “Spanish Revolution ” the first of several monographs 
on the modern history of Spain which might in turn develop into 
a larger work. Strobel was not a stylist, but the book has decided 
merit, both of compactness, of fair judgment, as well as full intel- 
ligence of the subject. 

Some of his arguments before the Chilean Claims Commission 
were published, and his communications to the State Department 
appear, of course, in the Government documents. One report to 
the Secretary of State on the “ Resumption of Specie Payment 
in Chile,” printed in some 50 pages (1895), was regarded as of 
marked ability. Mr. Cleveland, in his message of December 2, 
1895, referred to the act of resumption as “a step of great inter- 
est and importance.” 

So much attention has been paid in this sketch to the achieve- 
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ments of this son of Harvard that little space is left to speak of 
his personality, his character, his persuasive charm. After all, 
these things are indescribable—one must have heard him talk, 
have known his affectionate loyalty. I recall one golden day when 
we sat fishing off a spar buoy in Buzzard’s Bay. Strobel was no 
sportsman —he had no “accomplishments” of any sort. The 
shifting play of human life most aroused his interest. But as he 
fished, languidly, he told us of that afternoon when accident made 
him Acting Secretary of State for a few hours, and of his going to 
a cabinet meeting with a draft of some state paper which Presi- 
dent Cleveland speedily and forcefully altered to suit his own 
ideas. Once in a while Strobel would pull in a fish, and it would 
land on the open pages of the novel that he was reading as he 
angled. He never seemed to try to catch anything, but I recall 
that he caught more and larger fish than the rest of us; and as 
he talked and slowly pulled in his line he said, not without feel- 
ing, “ And I wish that the Old Man was back in the White House 
to-day.” The telling of it seems tame, but the hearing him and 
the being with him was a full experience. So it was with all he 
did. There was a lustre and a meaning to his every performance, 
however light. He was very simple and very modest, and his apti- 
tude for truth was remarkable. A common swindler could deceive 
him by the ordinary self-pitying tale, but in discernment of a 
situation when important things were at stake, and when the 
game was played with ability, he was not to be cajoled or blinded. 
He let the little things go with infinite patience and good humor. 
Never afraid of a clash of opinion, he never permitted himself to 
show antagonism or animosity over trifles. De minimis non curat 
was a working rule with him. He was by nature a man of the 
world, and by experience in travel and residence, a cosmopolitan. 
But he never exhibited a cosmopolitan’s flatness and diffusiveness 
of interest. Familiar with much of the splendor of what is called 
high society, and even the display of court life, he seemed to con- 
sider this as the official side of his existence, and made little talk 
and certainly no parade of it. The nearness and companionship of 
friends who could talk well and live well were the significant things 
to him. His abandonment of the requirements of official dignity 
was complete with him when he was among those whom he trusted. 
He did not affect to be a connoisseur in anything, whether it was 
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dining or art or any of those predilections which those who have 
traveled and seen much are prone to develop. He had large confi- 
dence in the tastes of his friends and fell readily in with their humors. 
His most real happiness was in laying aside the paraphernalia of 
social life and surrounding himself with absolutely simple condi- 
tions. He had no especial fondness for large numbers of people— 
his intimates were always enough to satisfy him—yet the general 
movements of human life interested him. He would read the 
Almanach de Gotha as if it were a novel. How he managed to 
absorb the amount of general knowledge which he did will always 
be a mystery. The foundations of his learning were very sure. 
He came tocollege a remarkably well-read young man, and copious 
reading as well as faithful study rounded out his course. 

We have fallen into a thoughtless way of calling men of consid- 
erable but not transcendent ability, “great men.” It is a pity to 
waste the epithet or to make it common. As I go over the thirty 
years of constant progression of this man’s life, spent, though he 
did not seem to know it, in high service to mankind, and then dwell 
on the heroic, uncomplaining finish, it is impossible for me not to 
ascribe to him a generous measure of that which is called greatness. 


Lindsay Swift, ’T7. 
JOHN CHANDLER BANCROFT DAVIS. 


JOHN CHANDLER Bancrort Davis, who died in Washington, 
D. C., Dec. 27, 1907, was born at Worcester, Mass., Dec. 29, 1822, 
the eldest of five children (all sons) of John and Eliza (Bancroft) 
Davis. His name denotes a lineage that goes back to three fami- 
lies, each of distinction in the annals of New England. His father, 
John Davis, a lawyer of Worcester, became conspicuous in public 
life as a Whig Representative in Congress and as a Senator from 
Massachusetts. He was twice Governor of the Commonwealth, in 
1834 and again in 1842, and had a peculiar hold upon the people 
of Massachusetts ; indeed, he impressed the whole country with 
his sterling qualities of character, so that his simple manners and 
his probity made him known far and wide by the title of “ Honest 
John Davis.” Bancroft Davis, as he was usually called by friends 
and associates, was educated at the public schools of Worcester and 
entered Harvard College with the Class of 1840. He was not 
graduated with his class, but was unjustly suspended in his Senior 
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year, and with the consent of his father did not return to Cam- 
bridge. The A.B. degree was conferred in 1847 without his inter- 
vention in any way. Upon leaving college, when not yet 18 years of - 
age, Mr. Davis went home to Worcester and entered the law office 
of Charles Warren Hartshorn as a student. He was admitted to 
the Bar in 1848. Opening an office at Worcester he formed a part- 
nership with Hartshorn, and did well from the start. He kept 
steadily at work for six years, his business increasing rapidly. 

In 1849 the new Whig President, General Taylor, appointed 
Abbott Lawrence Minister to England. Mr. Lawrence was a 
warm friend of Gov. Davis, and through him Bancroft Davis was 
appointed Secretary of Legation at London. He sailed at once, 
and upon reaching London became chargé d'affaires. His uncle, 
George Bancroft, H. C. 1817 (appointed under Polk), had retired, 
and the new Minister, Abbott Lawrence, was not to arrive until 
October. Apart from his more formal obligations, Bancroft 
Davis, by a telling speech at a dinner given by George Peabody 
to the Americans connected with the Exhibition of 1851, showed 
how admirably upon the social side he was discharging the duties 
of his office. The stay thus made in London under most favor- 
able auspices was of signal advantage to Mr. Davis. Naturally 
an acute observer, he learned much of English politics and diplo- 
matic affairs that enabled him to reach a correct estimate of the 
Englishman in public life. He made many lasting friendships in 
London: amongst others with Thackeray; with Tom Taylor, the 
playwright, who afterwards sent him the MS. of The American 
Cousin, which he sold to Laura Keene; and with Henry Stevens, 
the dealer in Americana, who dedicated a volume to him. 

Mr. Davis returned to America in 1852. He resumed the prac- 
tice of law in New York City, where he became a partner in the firm 
of Kent, Eaton & Kent, of which the senior member was Judge 
William Kent, Royall Professor of Law at Harvard, 1846-47. 
One member of this firm, Dorman B. Eaton, is remembered for 
his labors in the cause of civil service reform. On the retirement 
of the younger Kent, the firm became Kent, Eaton & Davis, and 
finally Kent, Eaton & Tailer. While Mr. Davis devoted himself 
to the duties of his law office, he still retained a liking for literary 
work, and kept himself informed upon the subject of European 
politics. He became a staff correspondent of the London Times, 
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with an engagement to send over weekly letters. This office 
he faithfully fulfilled from 1854 to 1861. Mr. Davis proved to 
be admirably fitted for the task. He had a large knowledge of 
public affairs, both at home and abroad, an aptitude for obtaining 
accurate information, and a discretion which guided him safely 
where many another writer would have come to wreck. 

In 1868 he was elected a member of the New York Assembly 
for Newburgh. He remained at Albany for a short time only; 
but he had the gratification of knowing that he had accomplished 
something of value during the brief term of service. 

In 1869 he became Assistant Secretary of State under Mr. 
Fish. He removed to Washington, where he ever after resided. 
In the following year he was selected to be arbitrator in a dispute 
between Great Britain and Portugal, concerning the island of 
Bulama, which dispute had been referred to President Grant for 
settlement, 

Secretary Fish, who held Mr. Davis’s ability in high esteem, 
was influential in having him made secretary to the Joint High 
Commission, which in 1871 met at Washington to conclude a 
treaty for the settlement of the Alabamaclaims. After the treaty 
was signed, providing for a presentation of the claims to the 
Tribunal of Arbitration at Geneva, Mr. Davis was appointed 
agent for the United States. He prepared the Case of the United 
States, a document now of historic fame. He went abroad in 
December, 1871, and managed with remarkable skill and fidelity 
the proceedings on behalf of the United States. At this post his 
powers were taxed to the utmost. At acrisis in the fate of the 
treaty, when, because of the ‘indirect claims,” it looked as if 
Great Britain would not proceed with the arbitration, the con- 
duct of Mr. Davis was calm and firm. Through his courage and 
sagacity the dignity of the United States was preserved, and the 
rights of the country maintained. Writing to the ation under 
date of January 31, 1907, Mr. Frank Warren Hackett, ’61, him- 
self one of the three then surviving members of the Alabama 
Claims Commission, said: “It was the tact and the stamina of 
Bancroft Davis that actually rescued the treaty from failure. The 
world may never know how large a measure of credit is due to the 
sagacity and nerve of both Lord Tenterden and Bancroft Davis. 
. . - Mutual confidence and unity of purpose enabled the English- 
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man and the American to work together in preparing a way by 
which the ‘indirect claims’ could honorably be disposed of, and 
the treaty saved. After these two men, upon their own responsi- 
bility had struck hands, it was agreed that Mr. Davis should ask 
Mr. Adams to take the open and visible step leading to action by 
the Tribunal. Mr. Adams acted with equal skill. . . . The great 
principle was then and there settled of the extent to which, in time 
of war, a neutral Government is liable for failure to observe its 
obligations to either belligerent. It was this initiative act, the 
honor of which belongs equally to the respective agents, that con- 
stitutes the crowning merit of Bancroft Davis’s inestimable serv- 
ices to his country.”” Some time after the Tribunal had finally 
adjourned, its president, Count Sclopis, remarked: “ It was the 
case prepared by Mr. Davis which won the cause.” 

Returning to Washington, Mr. Davis, in 1873, was again 
appointed Assistant Secretary of State. He resigned this office 
in 1874 to go as Minister to Germany. Returning home, he 
was appointed, in 1877, to the bench of the Court of Claims. In 
1881 he was again Assistant Secretary of State for about a year, 
when for a second time he was commissioned a judge of the Court 
of Claims. This latter position he retained for a brief season 
only, for in 1883 he became reporter of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Mr. Davis proved to be an excellent reporter. 
He was prompt and businesslike, accurate, and painstaking. He 
was one of those rare men who possess the gift of book-making, 
that is to say, he knew instinctively how a volume can be made 
attractive in appearance. Being an excellent lawyer, as well as a 
felicitous writer, he uniformly served the court in a manner most 
acceptable to the justices and to the profession. In 1902, at the 
age of 80, he resigned this office and retired to private life. 

Mr. Davis was a prominent layman in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. He was a delegate to the diocesan and to the general con- 
ventions of the Church ; he was also the author of two articles, pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, on “ The Origin of the Book of Common 
Prayer,” and “The Place and Work of the Laity in the Church.” 
In his younger days Mr. Davis published “The Massachusetts 
Justice.” Besides his opinions in the Court of Claims, and the 
volumes of the Reports of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
numbered from 108 to 187, Mr. Davis, in 1871, prepared a volume, 
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with notes, of “Treaties and Conventions Entered into by the 
United States.” A revised edition of this volume was issued in 
1873. The historical notes had the benefit of the revision of 
Caleb Cushing and of Mr. Hunter, the Second Assistant Secretary 
of State. The conception and execution of this work reflect great 
credit upon Mr. Bancroft Davis. It contains valuable matter not 
elsewhere accessible, and its historical notes are no less interesting 
than accurate. In fact, the book bears mark of that gift which 
Mr. Davis had in a remarkable degree of giving a certain literary 
flavor to the recital of facts usually dry and repelling. This gift 
is especially observable in the “Case of the United States,” which 
to-day, because of its attractive style, will hold the attention of 
even the ordinary reader. 

Mr. Davis in 1887 received the degree of LL.D. from Colum- 
bia. In 1857 he married Frederica Gore King, daughter of the 
late James Gore King, and sister of Edward King, ’53, of New 


York City. 





THE FIRST HARVARD OPERETTA.! 


CovuLp temptation be more insidious than that which lurks in 
the following lines? — “. . . it is just twenty-five years since the first 
operetta, Dido and Aeneas, was given, and it would be interest- 
ing to hear from you how it came to be written, etc., with perhaps 
some little sketch of the Pudding of ’82.” 

To write a letter thus opening the door of a graduate’s memory 
is to invite a blast of anecdote and reminiscence, dear and refresh- 
ing to himself indeed, — but to how many others? The Musical 
Manager of the Pudding, of the Class of 1882, complies with the 
request with something more than cheerfulness; and he will do 
his best not to maunder or moralize. 

Before Senior year, our company had produced four musical bur- 
lesques: Ivanhoe, Der Freischiitz, and Kenilworth and The Lady 
of the Lake. The approval with which Jvanhoe was greeted by a 


1 From the “ Thirteenth Catalogue of the Hasty Pudding Club, 1907.” The public 
performance of College plays has so long beena custom that this description of the 


first Harvard operetta, by its author and composer, will interest many readers out- 
side of the H. P. C.— Ep. 
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graduate audience in Cambridge, at Christmas-time, when we were 
Sophomores, filled us with delighted astonishment (the dress-re- 
hearsal had been a mournful affair) and revealed to us that our 
company was strong in good players, who could also sing, and sing 
well, not solos only, but concerted pieces too. We possessed, more- 
over, an agile and harmonious chorus. Attired as Anglo-Saxon 
cooks of Cedric’s household, their opening song — 


“ Beefsteak, onion-pickles ’? — 


to an obbligato of wooden bowls and spoons, had to be repeated, 
before the audience would allow the drama to proceed. To the 
Musical Manager it would be pleasant here to dwell upon the first 
performance of Jvanhoe, in December, 1879; he could spend many 
words upon Brian de Bois Guilbert, Isaac of York, Wamba, and 
the tournament; but it must suffice to say that, with the con- 
fidence in our dramatic and musical strength gained by this per- 
formance, our company proceeded onward to Der Freischiitz. 
Into the printed text of this burlesque more music was written 
than in the first play; more songs, but especially more concerted 
pieces, the second and third finales being fairly elaborate. It was 
now not merely upon Offenbach and Sullivan that we drew, but we 
tapped the reservoirs of Gounod and Wagner! With perfect irre- 
verence the Musical Manager travestied a melodious passage from 
Rienzi to furnish the chorus at the end of the casting of the 
magic bullets. It may be doubted if Wagner’s music had ever, 
until this night, been sung at Harvard undergraduate theatricals ; 
but, in any case, the result was happy. The curtain had to be 
raised, and Rienzi was sung all over again — though unassisted 
by the copious red and green Bengal lights, which had burned 
themselves out, leaving nothing but a surprisingly awful and 
choking smoke. To our joy and pride, we were requested to per- 
form in public for the benefit of the Crew; accordingly, in the 
spring holidays, Jvanhoe and Der Freischiitz were given in New 
York, at the old University Club theatre, Madison Square, and 
again in Boston upon our return. It was very agreeable to be as- 
sured by “graduates of long standing” that we had broken all 
records in the college-theatrical line, even ’79’s brilliant one, estab- 
lished by Zhe Fair Rosamond. Kenilworth, our Strawberry 
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Night play, though insufficiently rehearsed, was another step for- 
ward in musical elaboration ; and certainly no effect ever produced 
by the company surpassed the entrance of Queen Elizabeth upon 
the deck of a steamboat, named London Pride. The Musical 
Manager would quickly lay down his pen, and hasten to Cam- 
bridge, and do it all over again to-morrow. But heavens! Queen 
Elizabeth ' is a lawyer in Cincinnati, Varney ? strays at large along 
the Pacific coast, Wayland Smith * is a banker in Paris, and Amy 
Robsart ‘ preaches the gospel. What are you going to do? A year 
passed, and our Junior Strawberry Night in the Pudding saw the 
last of our burlesques, Zhe Lady of the Lake. Once more the 
music drew a further step away from mere interpolation, and ap- 
proached nearer forming a part of the organic essence of the piece. 
We sang a fugue to the words, “* What a scene of wild confusion” ; 
and the trio between Fitz James,> Ellen,° and the Family Bard? 
(who played on a toy piano) was found pleasing. Our finale was 
the most elaborate that we had ever ventured upon. 

Thus it was, then, that Dido and Aeneas, the first out-and-out 
operetta, came to be written. The above brief history of its pre- 
decessors affords the clearest account that could be given. We had 
become a company sure of itself, well schooled in individual work, 
but, far more important, in “team work” also. Moreover, we 
had come to the end of available printed burlesques. The best ones 
— or those at least whose subjects could best appeal to the Pud- 
ding audience of that day — had been given by other classes too 
recently, or by ourselves. The Fair Rosamond, Romulus and 
Remus, Fra Diavolo, The Merchant of Venice, Faust, Lucretia 
Borgia, M. D.—all these, and many others, had been seen too 
recently, and nothing of promise remained on the list. Even our 
own Der Freischiitz had been a poor choice — saved only by our 
remodeling of it — because its original was familiar to but very 
few of our audience. 

So here was the problem: to find a subject which, by its very 
name, should awaken familiar memories at once. In those days 
the American youth who entered Harvard had studied Virgil’s epic 
poem as far as the end of the sixth book. A great ambition en- 


1 E.H. Pendleton. 2? H.G.Gillig. % H. W. Munroe. 4 G. Tuckerman. 
5 E. H. Pendleton. 6 J. W. Bowen. 7 E. J. Wendell. 
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tered the breast of the Musical Manager. Thanks to Mr. Maurice 
Grau and his French Opera Company, all of us theatre-goers had 
seen La Belle Heélene, and its kindred operas, performed by 
Aimée, and her successor, Paola Mariée. Does any heart still pal- 
pitate, do any lips still smile, at the mention of Angele, Meziéres, 
Duplan, Juteau, Capoul? Does any memory still respond to 

“ Le roi barbu qui s’avance 

— bu qui s’avance, — bu qui s’avance ?”’ 

Nothing that Sullivan and Gilbert ever wrote equals these 
French operettas in brilliance and melody. They stand entirely 
alone, surpassing everything of the sort that has attempted to imi- 
tate them. Well, the Musical Manager attempted to imitate them. 
If a comic opera had been extracted from the unlucky Menelaus, 
another might be got out of the pious Aeneas. Without imparting 
his ambition to the company the Musical Manager set to work dur- 
ing the summer holidays between Junior and Senior year. All of us 
had grown a trifle weary of the traditional dialogue of burlesque, 
carried on in rhymed couplets. Retaining this for immortal speakers 
only, Venus and Juno in the prologue, and the Ghost of Father 
Anchises in the third act, the Musical Manager cast off the bur- 
lesque model definitely and intentionally, and ventured to write his 
dialogue in prose. A faint and musty odor of the old burlesque 
tradition lingers about this prose, in the atrocious puns; but in 
other respects Dido and Aeneas was cast in the form of the opéra- 
bouffe, as perfected by Meilhac and; Halévy for Offenbach. The 
Musical Manager did not venture to write original music for his 
text. Although he put in little things of his own here and there, 
he felt himself unequal to creating melody sufficiently attractive 
to last a whole evening, and hence followed his old custom of ran- 
sacking the pages of others; Offenbach, Lecog, Suppé, Sullivan, 
Bizet, Meyerbeer, and Wagner were among those to whom he had 
recourse. Returning to college, he confided in the Acting Manager, 
and showed him the three acts which he had written during August 
and September. They were approved ; and a course of revision and 
polishing began, which ended in the production of Dido and 
Aeneas, at the Pudding Rooms, in the spring of 1882. The orches- 
tra had been postponed until the final word. Hitherto, the Musical 
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Manager had, both in private and public performances, accom- 
panied the plays upon a piano, according to established custom. 
This custom, with many doubts on his part, but none at all on the 
part of the Acting Manager, was broken, and for the first time in 
its history (so it is believed) the Hasty Pudding audience listened 
to a piece definitely modeled upon the French operetta, with ac- 
tion carried on during concerted numbers and finales, and accom- 
panied by an orchestra. As the first measures of the brief prelude 
struck up, the Musical Manager, already very much frightened, 
heard laughter go all over the room behind him, while he sat in 
his conductor’s chair, and pretended to wave his baton, as if he 
knew how to do it. His anxiety increased, and was not all gone by 
the end of the first act, although it seemed as if, so far, the audi- 
ence was entertained. He asked some one what the laughter had 
been about, and was told that it was merely an ebullition of pleased 
diversion at the novelty of an orchestra in those rooms. At the end 
of the play he was satisfied that his own doubts over this innova- 
tion had been mistaken, and that the Acting Manager was a true 
prophet in advocating and insisting upon it. A “real” manager, 
after seeing us, made us a business offer to “ go on the road”! 

We had not suspected that we were marking an epoch with our 
piece and its orchestra; it seems that we did. That epoch would 
never have been marked but for our company, our gallant com- 
pany, of principals and chorus—the agile, harmonious chorus, 
whose willingness and remarkable power to “catch on,” if so 
unacademic a phrase may be employed, remain to-day with the 
Musical Manager as vivid as does the extraordinary interpreta- 
tion of Dido. In spite of the many rehearsals, and the succession 
of performances (the piece was played in Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston) Dido’s dance in the third act was a perpetual and up- 
setting surprise. But the Musical Manager can remember no part 
that was not adequately filled; and when, on account of duties 
more pressing, Venus and Ascanius could not “go on,” we bor- 
rowed two stars from the Class of ’83, whose light shone as radiant 
as any we could boast. 

Well, it is all over and done with, long ago; yet it so stands out 
in memory as to obliterate even our “running” for the Pudding, 
and our initiation night. It is difficult to remember that we were 
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then elected by nines ; that during the week before we were “ taken 
in,” we were obliged to sprint whenever we entered the Yard; 
that our initiation consisted in singing an original ode, and in 
swallowing competitively a bowlful of thick, heavy, sticky, impreg- 
nable, recalcitrant mush. All these things can be recalled by the 
will; but Dido and Aeneas recalls itself. More than the running 
or the initiation, more than The Lady of the Lake, it unites the 
Pudding of 1882 ; it was our great adventure. We wasted a pre- 
cious lot of time over it. One of us, at any rate, would do so again. 


Owen Wister, ’82. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





A HARVARD EXPLORER IN CENTRAL ASIA.! 


“The Pulse of Asia” is a valuable contribution to geographical liter- 
ature, based on serious preparatory study and extended exploration. The 
author, Ellsworth Huntington, has had singularly good opportunities for 
becoming acquainted with Western and Central Asia. After graduation at 
Beloit College in 1897, he went as master in science to Euphrates Col- 
lege, Harput, Asia Minor. A four years’ residence in Harput enabled 
Mr. Huntington to make excursions in the neighboring districts, to learn 
the Armenian language, and to acquire some knowledge of Turkish. In 
company with the American Consul at Harput, he made several journeys 
down the canyons of the Euphrates on skin rafts, and his resulting nar- 
rative gained him the Waller Memorial from the Royal Geographical 
Society in 1903. In 1901 he entered the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences at Harvard, studying chiefly in the Department of Geology and 
Geography; in the summer of 1903 he accompanied Prof. W. M. Davis 
on an excursion to Utah and Arizona, and, in association with Mr. J. W. 
Goldthwait, made a special study of a district in southern Utah, the results 
of which were published as a joint thesis in the Bulletin of the Museum 
of Comparative Zoilogy. Before returning to Harvard for a second year 
of graduate study, Mr. Huntington went southward across the Colorado 
River below the Grand Canyon, and thence west to California; on the 
way back he visited the Wasatch Mountains in Utah, there having the 
advantage of excursions in company with Mr. J. M. Boutwell, ’97, of 
the United States Geological Survey. In the spring of the following year 


1 The Pulse of Asia. By Ellsworth Huntington, p ’02. Illustrated by numerous 
plates, figures, and maps. Houghton, Mifflin and Co., Boston. Cloth, 8vo, pp. xxi + 
415. $3.50. 
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Mr. Huntington was invited to become a member of the Pumpelly Expe- 
dition of the Carnegie Institution of Washington to Russian Turkestan, 
as an aid to Prof. Davis, physiographer of the expedition: thus during 
the summer of 1903 he saw something of the deserts east of the Caspian 
Sea, of the Kopet Dagh (mountains) along the northern boundary of 
Persia, and of the western ranges of the Tian Shan Mountains, which he 
crossed as far as Kashgar in the interior desert basin of Chinese Turkes- 
tan. Returning to Russian territory he made a winter journey in Persia, 
visiting the desert basin of Sistan. Accounts of these journeys were pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Institution in the first volume of the Pumpelly Ex- 
pedition Reports. During the summer of 1904 Mr. Huntington was again 
with Mr. Pumpelly’s party in Russian Turkestan, where his knowledge of 
Turkish enabled him to direct the workmen in the archaeological excava- 
tions at Onnau, from which so many interesting results were gained by 
the chief of the party. 

Upon his return to this country in the fall of 1904 Mr. Huntington 
was engaged by Mr. R. L. Barrett, ’98, of Chicago, to accompany him 
on another journey to Central Asia. The two departed about the begin- 
ning of 1905, going via the Suez Canal to India, and thence northward 
through Kashmir, and over the Himalaya and Karakoram Mountains to 
the interior basin of Chinese Turkestan, where the chief studies were 
made. After traveling together for the greater part of the year, the 
two separated near the close of 1905, Mr. Barrett going eastward and 
Mr. Huntington northward. Mr. Barrett returned to this country via 
China in the course of 1907, and is now, we believe, engaged in preparing 
an account of his observations. Mr. Huntington returned nearly a year 
earlier via Siberia and Russia, and on reaching home was appointed to 
a Hooper Fellowship as non-resident member of the Harvard Graduate 
School. On this foundation he spent the academic year of 1906-07 in 
writing “The Pulse of Asia,” at the same time preparing several articles 
on special problems, which have been published in scientific journals. At 
the close of the year he was given the gold medal of the Harvard Trav- 
elers Club, and was appointed instructor in geography at Yale Univers- 
ity, where he is now teaching. 

As Mr. Huntington informs us in the author’s preface, his book “is 
the record of a journey in Central Asia, and its aim is to illustrate the 
geographic relation between physical environment and man, and between 
changes of climate and history.” The author’s power of expressing him- 
self clearly, coupled with a pleasing literary style, makes the volume 
attractive to the reader. Central Asia is described as a region in which 
the rainfall is so deficient that the rivers fail to reach the sea. An area 
nearly equal to that of the United States is made up of inland basins from 
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which there is no outlet. Each basin consists essentially of a monotonous 
desert lowland, surrounded by high mountains or plateaus more or less 
well watered but too cold for extensive permanent habitation. Slopes of 
piedmont gravel lead from the flanks of the highlands down to the mar- 
gins of the basin lowland, in the centre of which is usually found a salt 
lake, or a salt plain left by the evaporation of such a lake. The streams 
which emerge from the highlands flow out across the piedmont gravel 
slopes for some distance, generally disappearing before they have pro- 
ceeded far, partly by evaporation and partly by sinking into the porous 
soil. Only in exceptional cases does a stream traverse enough of the 
desert lowland to empty its waters into an inland salt lake or marsh. 

Two distinct types of civilization are described by Mr. Huntington as 
being determined by the physical conditions of the region. The condition 
of nomadism prevails among that portion of the population which drives 
its herds from place to place over the highlands in search of pasturage 
during the warmer season of the year, and to the plains or low valleys 
in winter ; while the condition of intensive agriculture in irrigated oases, 
with its centralized mode of life, results from the crowding together of 
another portion of the population in communities whose size is directly 
determined by the amount of water-supply. The characters of the two 
types of people are carefully described, special emphasis being laid upon 
the effect of physical environment as manifested in their habits of 
thought, their mode of living, their religious customs, and their moral 
standards. 

If physical conditions so strongly affect the character and activities of 
a people, then marked changes in those physical conditions ought to pro- 
duce changes of corresponding importance in a people’s history. It is in 
connection with this principle that Mr. Huntington’s book makes its most 
important contributions to geographic science. Careful studies in the 
great desert basin of Lop Nor, to the consideration of which a large part 
of the book is devoted, furnish plenty of evidence that in earlier times 
the rainfall of Central Asia was more abundant than it now is, giving the 
rivers a larger volume and causing them to flow farther out across 
the piedmont gravel slope before disappearing, and making possible the 
existence of a great lake in the lowest part of the desert basin, where 
to-day are extensive salt plains and marshes enclosing a much smaller 
salt lake. Under the more favorable climatic conditions then existing, 
large towns sprang up in oases which to-day supply water for small 
villages only ; towns and villages were built well out in the sandy desert 
on the lower courses of rivers which to-day disappear long before they 
reach the ruins marking the site of those ancient centres of population ; 
trade-routes were established where to-day the unmitigated desert for- 
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bids the passage of caravans; and roads had to make long detours 
around bays of the expanded lake, while to-day they take the shorter 
cut across portions of the dry lake bottom. According to the evidence, 
the change from the more humid conditions of ancient times to the pre- 
sent aridity has not been uniform, but has been accomplished by pulsa- 
tions of climate of decreasing intensity, a period of humidity being fol- 
lowed by a period of aridity, that in turn by another period of humidity 
less pronounced than the last, and so on. 

Independent evidence, often of widely different character, confirms 
the conclusion reached by a study of the Lop Nor Basin. For example, 
in the high mountain basin of Kashmir the fluctuations of a lake level, 
the building of extensive alluvial fans, and the cutting of the channel of the 
Jhelum River, are definitely correlated with climatic changes; while 
the legends of the Kashmiris, — relating the former existence of a large 
lake, and the impossibility of occupying the basin during the winters of 
earlier times on account of the extreme cold, —are correlated with the 
changes in lake level and the moister and cooler climate which made 
possible the building of the now ruined cities in the Lop Basin. In the 
Pangong Lake Basin of the Himalayas and in the great Aralo-Caspian 
depression the climatic changes are evidenced by changes of lake level, 
as shown by abandoned lake terraces in the first case, and by terraces, 
ancient maps, and other historical evidence in the latter case. 

The dates of the later pulsations in climate are fixed with a fair degree 
of accuracy, and are shown to correspond in time with the main events 
in the history of Central Asia. Increasing dessication rendered the desert 
basins less habitable, giving rise to famine and distress, which in turn 
caused wars and migrations. Temporary changes toward greater humidity 
made the deserts more habitable, improved the conditions of life, and led 
to greater contentment and prosperity. It is believed that the changes in 
climate may also be correlated with events of world-wide importance in the 
history of Europe and the New World, and that physiographic conditions 
are thus the basis of history. 

While it may appear to some readers that portions of Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s discussion are not supported by sufficient analysis of the historical 
evidence to determine whether it will bear any other interpretation than 
that which he has given, it must be granted by every careful reader that 
he has presented a thesis of very great importance, defended by a large 
body of well-digested facts, and worthy of the most careful consideration 
by every student of geography and history. Indeed, it may be said that 
Mr. Huntington’s book forms one of the most important contributions to 
geographical science made within recent years. 

The most important criticism which the reviewer would note is Mr. 
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Huntington’s failure to present any adequate consideration of those con- 
ditions which determine the climate of Central Asia. Although dealing 
continually with changes in the climate of that region, the author gives no 
account of the climatic norm from which the changes are variations. Cer- 
tain portions of the book seem to be less carefully written than the main 
body of the text, resulting in unneeded repetitions, as in the latter half of 
the chapter entitled “The Vale of Kashmir.” The personal pronoun is so 
frequently used as to attract attention, the author repeatedly referring 
to “my servants,” “my Ladahki guides,” and even “my mountain,” 
where the servants, the Ladahki guides, etc., would seem more natural. 
These criticisms must be regarded as of minor importance, however, in 
comparison with the general excellence of the book. Both Mr. Hunting- 
ton and his readers are to be congratulated upon “ The Pulse of Asia.” 
D. W. Johnson. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





TO JOHN HARVARD. 


Yes, thou art known; we feel, we see thee near us, 
Though Art be blind, though History be dumb. 
Down though the centuries thou com’st to cheer us, 

Even as of old the saints of God have come. 


The New World’s faith and hope, the Old World’s learning, 
The Puritan’s austerity of grace, 

The eager spirit in immortal yearning, 
The pallid sweetness of the earnest face, 


The weary, steadfast eyes that lighted, fearless, 
The grave high brow with radiance sublime ; 

The strong young soul that walked erect and peerless, 
To conquer Death and chase the mists of Time. 


Seer of visions burning through the ages, 
Dreamer of dreams that wake the living soul, 

Preacher of love, whose bounties are thy pages, 
Prophet of God, whose nation is thy scroll, — 


Thou who mad’st glad the solitary places, 
Thou who hast set the generations free, 
Look on thy struggling children’s lifted faces, 
Teach us to love, to triumph, and to see. 
L. B. R. Briggs, ’75. 
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PROFESSOR HART’S “THE AMERICAN NATION.”1 


THE earlier volumes of this monumental work have been noticed in the 
Graduates’ Magazine from time to time as they appeared. The comple- 
tion of the series makes it appropriate to point out some of the character- 
istics which belong to it as a whole — characteristics which may strike an 
average intelligent reader; for the appraisal of any particular volume 
should be left to the specialist whose field that volume traverses. 

The first obvious fact is that a work of this magnitude — it aggregates 
between 9000 and 10,000 pages of about 260 words to a page — must be 
accomplished by the codperative method. Mommsen and Michelet in the 
course of their long and prodigiously industrious lives left each more than 
that amount in print; but it would have been beyond the power of either 
of them to produce the equivalent of these 26 volumes in the course of 
five years. One essential for such a work is that it shall be simultaneous, 
that is, that the time between the date of the first volume and the last 
shall be short: otherwise, the different volumes will represent different 
strata of information, and new material may be unearthed, to contradict 
statements made earlier, or even to vitiate the interpretation of an entire 
historic episode. In securing contemporaneousness of production, there- 
fore, Prof. Hart secured one of the indispensable elements, and for this 
he had to secure the codperation of more than a score of scholars. The 
result is, that no matter where you take up the history, you can be sure 
that it represents the up-to-date view of American historical scholarship. 

But contemporaneousness is only one consideration. Almost equally 
important is unity. How can this be achieved by 24 or 25 writers, each of 
whom has practically carte blanche for the section assigned to him? In 
other words, how can the reader be saved from getting the impression 
that he has to deal with a collection of disparate and often mutually con- 
tradictory monographs? That impression he gets in such a work as 
“The Cambridge Modern History,” where, to cite only a single instance, 


1 “The American Nation,” edited by Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80, Professor of His- 
tory in Harvard University. Vol. 17, Westward Extension, by Prof. George P. Gar- 
rison, Univ. of Texas. Vol. 18, Parties and Slavery, by Prof. Theodore Clarke Smith, 
’92, Williams College. Vol. 19, Causes of the Civil War, by Admiral French E. Chad- 
wick, U.S. N. Vol. 20, The Appeal to Arms, by Prof. James K. Hosmer, ’55. Vol. 21, 
Outcome of the Civil War, by Prof. J. K. Hosmer, ’55. Vol. 22, Reconstruction, Political 
and Economic, by Prof. William A. Dunning, Columbia Univ. Vol. 23, National De- 
velopment, by Dean Edwin E. Sparks, Univ. of Chicago. Vol. 24, National Problems, 
by Prof. Davis R. Dewey, Mass. Inst. of Tech. Vol. 25, America the World Power, by 
Prof. John H. Latané, Washington and Lee Univ. Vol. 26, Ideals of American Gov- 
ernment, by Prof. Albert B. Hart. ’80, Harvard Univ. 
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a masterly essay by Henry C. Lea, which sufficiently indicates the corrup- 
tion of the Catholic Church on the eve of the Reformation, has for its 
neighbor an essay by Father Barry, who describes Church and Papacy in 
hues so rosy that no reformation seems necessary. In “The American 
Nation” Mr. Hart has struck a happy balance between individual opinion 
and general unity. Each section expresses plainly enough the view of its 
writer, but it is made an integral part of the whole. The editor himself 
has evidently been the chief unifying force ; because, besides the preface 
to each volume in which he connects it with those which went before and 
came after it, there are evidences of his tireless supervision; and most 
of the writers acknowledge in their introduction their indebtedness to 
him at many points. So the history is not only contemporaneous but 
unified. 

A third matter which must interest an observer is the national charac- 
ter of the corps of scholars upon whom Prof. Hart has drawn. Not only 
do they now occupy chairs in the chief colleges of the East, Middle West, 
and South, but they represent by birth, education, and experience diverse 
sections of the country. Thanks to this diversity, the work has a national 
and not a local or sectional outlook. For the first time, we believe, has 
the point of view of the great body of the American people west of the 
Alleghanies and south of Mason and Dixon’s line been set forth on such 
a scale with equal fairness, sympathy, and sense of proportion. 

Next, we note a pervading objectivity of treatment. The writers do not 
hide their individual preferences, but they make it clear that their first 
purpose is to present their material as impartially as possible. No doubt 
if A and B had written the volumes allotted to F and G, the general tone 
might be different, but we imagine that the reader would have had the 
underlying facts given him with not less candor. This indicates a laud- 
able spirit — the spirit which we like to assume belongs to men of science 
— prevalent among the corps of American teachers of history to-day. 
The fact that all the authors have been or are active teachers is signi- 
ficant: since they are naturally conditioned by their profession. But if 
this status suggests limitations, it is also to be credited with some of the 
salient points of excellence in the work — with its concreteness and solid- 
ity, for instance, and with its scholarliness. By experience with their pupils 
the professors have learned where the difficulties lie and how to clear them 
away. Each has learned, too, the relative values, or perspective, of the 
events in his epoch. 

As to style, one must be careful not to dogmatize ; nevertheless, even 
a cursory comparison of these volumes with those of the “ Cambridge 
Modern History” would enable one safely to conclude that the two 
works have been produced by scholars sprung from very different en- 
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vironments. The composition of the Englishmen conforms much more 
generally to an accepted tradition or standard than does that of the 
Americans. The Englishmen may think that they have got bravely over 
Macaulay, —they have, of course, discarded Carlyle, — but they write 
as men who are well aware that both Carlyle and Macaulay wrote his- 
tories, and that Hallam and Gibbon were considered pretty good in their 
day. But they derive more immediately from Stubbs, Freeman, Creigh- 
ton, and Gardiner, — historians who had a far-reaching classical training 
before they went into history. They seem to have thought more, but to 
have divined less; to have a broader and richer background of tradition 
and experience behind their individual proficiency and scholarship, but 
to be less direct in applying scholarship. The Englishman is still a 
scholar, in the older meaning of the word, and he would not apologize 
for citing an example outside of his special field, or even for quoting 
Juvenal or Aristophanes (in the original) to illustrate a point. The 
American is much more conspicuously a specialist, —a man who is 
equipped and ready to defend his acre of learning against all comers, 
but whose scholarly conscience might restrain him, if his specialty hap- 
pened to be the Pequot War, from venturing an opinion as to Epami- 
nondas’s tactics at Mantinea or Hamilear’s campaigns in Spain. If he 
ever indulges in Aristophanes (translated) as a pastime, and quite pri- 
vately, he will not lug into his historical writing any quotation or allusion 
from the Clouds or the Birds. 

The result is, and we think that this impression will be confirmed by 
reading at random any chapter in any of the volumes of “ The American 
Nation,” a remarkable practicalness of style and of substance. The 
statements are direct; the language is matter-of-fact; the interpretation 
is businesslike. The score or more of writers seem to have divined by 
intuition and without collusion just what will appeal to the student 
and to the wide-awake general reader as well. In a word, the Ameri- 
cans have been trained in the German method of research, but they 
are coming to adopt, probably unconsciously, a style more swift and 
nervous than any German historian has employed. “The American 
Nation ” may thus serve not only as a test of American historical scholar- 
ship to-day, but also of the prevailing standard of composition among 
our teachers of history. That Mr. Hart’s coadjutors represent the modern 
historical school is evident from the fact that only two of them were born 
earlier than 1850, and that the majority pursued their college or gradu- 
ate studies in history in the decade after 1875. It is further interesting 
to note that 6 of the 24 writers are Harvard graduates, who contribute 
8 of the 26 volumes. This preponderance is not surprising when we 
remember that it was at Harvard in the early seventies, under the late 
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Professor Gurney and Mr. Henry Adams, that the modern method of 
teaching history was first developed in an American university. 

A work of this magnitude lasts for a generation, and in a very real 
sense it represents the generation which produced it. The final volume of 
the series, by Professor Hart himself, is devoted to a survey of American 
National Ideals as they appear to him, and have been illustrated by his 
colleagues in their respective studies. Probably none of the volumes will 
be read more eagerly than this, because we are forever asking the old 
question, zot o7@; as to our country’s destiny, just as we do as to our 
individual lives and as to humanity itself. Mr. Hart is so candid that a 
pessimist might gather from his chapters ample arguments to support his 
pessimism ; but Mr. Hart himself is an optimist. In spite of the glaring 
defects in popular government, he holds his faith in democracy unshaken ; 
imperialism does not worry him, nor immigration daunt. The mighty 
forces which have made and maintained the American nation, the funda- 
mental Anglo-Saxon ideals which have succeeded thus far in leavening 
the miscellaneous racial lump, will go on, he believes, to perpetuate our 
country. In this deep and abiding faith, which does not so much ignore 
antagonistic evidence as rise above it, Mr. Hart is unquestionably the 
exponent of the majority of the Americans to-day. 





THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE PIERIAN SODALITY. 


In an article published in the December Graduates’ Magazine, Mr. 
Hill has spoken of the causes of the liberal expansion of the Department 
of Music since its foundation, 30 years ago, but he hints that the extent 
or character of the progress or the enduring vitality of musical life in 
the University is rather to be found by a detailed examination of the 
specifically musical organizations. He says: “An acquaintance with 
the human vitality of the actual institutions will prove the most forcible 
and persuasive argument which could be formulated.” How vital the spirit 
of Music among the students themselves is and has been, apart from the 
Department which now has fortunately come to represent it in Faculty 
organization, is attested by the fact that the 6th day of the present month 
of March commemorates the 100th anniversary of the Pierian Sodality. 
The Sodality stands now as the oldest existing musical organization in 
America, and the University orchestra, which represents it before the 
University and the public, as the manifestation of the enduring vitality 
of musical life at Harvard. 

The writer has been privileged to review the records of the Sodality 
since its foundation, and at present attempts to set forth the happenings 
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of the early years of the Sodality’s growth, including many of the club’s 
fortunes and misfortunes, letting events speak largely for themselves, 
and letting the oft-quoted motto, “ Never say die!” as it is written by 
many a brave secretary, stand as witness to the endurance of the move- 
ment, and the harmony of its members, which brought it on up through 
many years. 

“ At a meeting held on the 6th of March, 1808,” we read on the first 
book title-page, “by a number of students of Harvard University, they 
unanimously agreed to institute a society for their mutual improvement 
in instrumental music, to be denominated Pierian Sodality, which shall 
be under four officers, viz., President, Vice-President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer.” The men were: Alpheus Bigelow, Jr., pres.; Fred. Kin- 
loch, vice-pres. ; Joseph Eaton, sec.; Ben. D. Bartlett, treas.; Franklin 
Litchfield and John Rutledge. A few days later the members began to 
compose laws and to admit new members upon “legal examination,” and 
in a month had begun the practice of serenading which proved often so 
gratifying to all concerned. 

On the front page of this same volume we find the following brief but 
meaningful verse : 

‘* Blest be the Muses who uprear’d this band, 
Blest be the men who lend a willing hand, 


Blest be its members whom its laws command, 
And damn’d be all who would its cause withstand!” 


The telling word in the last line is heavily underscored and a noose is 
represented below it. The laws of the club prescribed dismissals for 
neglect of office, fines for tardiness, double fines for absence, a penalty 
fine for indecent behavior, 7. e. talking in meetings without addressing 
the Praeses, and a fine for not copying and learning the tunes given out. 
The penalty was decidedly less for coming with the tune unlearned than 
for coming with the tune uncopied. With this regulation, which laid 
emphasis not so much on the correct performance of the pieces as on the 
written letter, we may judge that the progress must needs have been fast, 
for the playing regularly at “ Exhibitions” began early. An entry for 
Aug. 19, 1808, reads: “ At a meeting held at a triangular brick on the 
S. Side of Harvard, voted to play at next Exhibition.” Of the Exhibi- 
tion days we shall see more presently. The entry just cited shows that 
the early meetings were not all oppressively formal. That the members 
did not propose to be bored by artificial formality is proved rather decis- 
ively by an entry of the next year, which says that it was “ Voted that 
there be no more eloquence in meetings.” 

They zealously attempted to hit the balance between serious work in 
music and conviviality. By the end of the first year they seem to have 
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somewhat succeeded. The first anniversary celebration is recorded with 
some degree of aplomb: “ March 6, 1809. The first anniversary since 
the institution of the Sodality. Elected officers, after which adjourned 
meeting to Mr. Morse’s, where a most excellent supper was prepared 
for them of which they partook, after the cloth was removed, a number 
of very appropriate songs were sang and toasts drank, the greatest order 
and harmony were observed during the entertainment ; when the mem- 
bers retired to their chambers their conduct was such as did honor to 
themselves and the Society to which they belong.” 

The place of the Sodality in College, its relation to other clubs, and 
what they termed the “ Higher Powers,” is seen pretty definitely. The 
Government of the College, in 1816, granted the use of No. 12 Univers- 
ity Hall, for rehearsals, and here they played until 1842, when “a ter- 
rible explosion caused them to shut University Hall in the evenings.” 
After rehearsal it was a frequent practice to go out upon the front piazza 
of University and serenade. 

“ August 24, 1816. After the rehearsal we were surprised by a repast 
of fruits and wine. The Sodality then repaired to the piazza of Univers- 
ity Hall and there gave the whole College a specimen of handsome per- 
formance. So that this evening afforded us the flow of music, the flow of 
wine, and the flow of soul.”’ After the music ceased, the windows round 
the Yard would be thrown open, and applause, sometimes “ tumultuous,” 
would issue forth, supplemented, on occasions of unusual appreciation, by 
the hammering of pokers on fire-blowers. The latter manifestation of 
appreciation is to this day, it may be remarked, irregularly recurrent, full 
of meaning and value, and glorious to the participators, but too frequently 
regarded by the Parietal Boards as a form of “reversion of type” in 
students. We may suppose, perhaps, that if it survives for another 
hundred years, it will have come to stay and may be smiled upon as most 
interesting tradition. 

Under the subject of the Pierian’s relations with other clubs, we may 
first mention the Arionic Sodality. Inthe Graduates’ Magazine for De- 
cember, 1906, there was an account of the life of this rival organization 
which came into being in 1813. The two clubs seem to have had iden- 
tical interests and to have had in part a mutual or interchange form of 
membership. But in less than a year after the Arionic’s foundation, 
there was a clash, occasioned, we may imagine, by one club’s drawing 
away the other’s members for rehearsals. Some of the Pierian men felt 
strongly on the matter. 

“June 15, 1814. A Committee was chosen to meet a Committee of 
the Arionic to come to terms respecting an alliance of the two clubs. But, 
voted : that the Pierian Sodality shall not be united with the Arionic.” 
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Taking note of this decided form of diplomacy, we are not surprised 
to learn that, in 1816, after a year’s suspension of the function of the 
Arionic, that club decided to regard itself henceforth as a subsidiary to 
the Pierian Sodality, at a meeting at which it was resolved that the offi- 
cers of the Pierian should hold the same offices in the Arionic Sodality. 

“ Dec. 10, 1833. This evening we proceeded to organize a Glee Club, 
and chose Mose Palfrey, President. This club is to be wholly Pierian, 
and any Pierian has a right to join. The President is to have nearly 
the same power as the President of the Pierians. . . . As the club is so 
nearly connected with the Pierian it was thought best to put the records 
in this book.” 

This Glee Club, which we believe is the direct ancestor of the present 
Harvard Glee Club, was used at serenades and in Yard concerts, and sang 
with such success that on a certain occasion “one gentleman was heard 
audibly to express his opinion from a window, that it was ‘ Demnition 
swanlike.’” In April, 1842, “the members of the Glee Club were given 
permission by the Sodality to sing at Exhibition, but were not allowed to 
come into the organ-loft.” 

The records often mention other clubs which we see existing here now. 
June 27, ’44, Bros. Dabney and Emerson cut rehearsal, as ‘‘ They pre- 
ferred to attend a cat-fight in the Phi Beta Kappa rooms.” Again, there 
is no rehearsal on account of the Hasty Pudding Oration ; and at another 
early date, the Porcellian invites the Sodality to a punch, “ for which 
kindness,” the Secretary prays, “may the Porcellian ever and eternally 
be remembered.” 

Only once was the organization of the Sodality threatened with ex- 
tinction. That was in 1832, when the membership was so depleted as 
to leave but one man upon the roll. This man was Henry Gassett. In 
1833 the records say of him: “ The Pierians cannot be too grateful to 
their excellent and skilful president, since he alone of the former mem- 
bers was left in the Sodality at the departure of the Seniors.” Gas- 
sett gathered two more friends about him very shortly, and with “ con- 
fidence in the Sacred Nine,” these increased the membership to a safe 
enrolment. “Sept. 25, 1832. Strong suspicions were entertained in the 
College that the venerable and venerated ‘Sodality ’ had finally become 
defunct. 'Time, patience, and perseverance will enable us, however, to 
prove to them thoroughly how great is their error.” The words, “ Never 
say die!” occur frequently throughout this year’s records. 

The relations with the Faculty appear on the whole to have been 
friendly. At one time the Government voted them a bass viol, and 
it generally saw that the Sodality had a place in which to rehearse. 
The following quotation shows that President Josiah Quincy was willing 
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to codperate with them in a project which, if carried into effect, might 
materially have altered the history of Music at Harvard, and certainly 
would have hastened the establishment of a Musical Department by almost 
50 years. ‘Sept. 25, 1832. Last term a subject of great importance to 
the Pierians was agitated among the Higher Powers, viz., ‘The estab- 
lishment of a Musical Professor in College.’ Pres. Quincy intimated to 
the president of the Pierians that such a plan was agreeable to his wishes, 
and he would endeavor to procure one from the Faculty. The learned 
members of that august body, however, after due deliberation (as we may 
suppose), saw fit to put a ‘veto’ on a measure so important to the inter- 
ests of the Sodality, on account of the expense.” 

Naturally there were times when the members of the Sodality saw fit 
to criticise the Powers. Once in 1839, when a proctor reminded them 
that they were playing too late, and violating the laws of the Parietals, 
the secretary explains the officer’s conduct with the half-scornful, half- 
pitying phrase, “ Alas ! there is no music in his soul.” There were other 
times when there seemed to the Pierians no just explanation for the 
manner in which the Government crossed them. Then the written storm of 
invective breaks loose with no attempt at concealment of feeling. In 1834 
four of the members were dismissed before the close of the term. We 
read : “‘ ‘Curse not the King, even in thy heart,’ saith the wise man; but 
I am of opinion that had Solomon lived under the reign of Josiah, King 
of Harvard, instead of taking his ‘otium cum dig.’ with his wives and 
concubines, he would have cursed as loudly and heartily as any one. . . . 
After having rowed the Government up Salt River to our own satisfaction, 
and having talked awhile about matters and things, we adjourned.” Fol- 
lowing upon a later admonishment from the Faculty, considered not to 
have been deserved, there is the following resolution: ‘“ Whereas the 
Faculty of Harvard College, with unprecedented barbarity, and oppres- 
sion, saw fit, in their assinine wisdom, to administer public admonition, 
to the Sodality, for absenting themselves from Cambridge, during the 
whole night, serenading, — Resolved not to play at the coming Exhibi- 
tion.” On such an occasion we find them saying also, “ We are obliged to 
glut ourselves with imaginary banquets of revenge by thinking on how 
dire would be our revenge, if we had the power to execute it.”” And so 
they raved ; and the ravings lasted no longer, and accomplished no more 
than our modern rebellions, and passed off as quietly. 

Concerning performance at Exhibitions, there are a great number of 
interesting entries, These Exhibitions were general convocations we may 
suppose, for the giving-out of scholarships. They took place about twice 
a year in the Chapel in University Hall, and were attended by the public. 
Many ladies came, and generally were mentioned in the records. Upon 
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their presence seems to have depended a good deal of the spirit in which 
the playing was done. We read of the Exhibitions as follows: “ April 30, 
1811. This day the Sodality performed at the public Exhibition with 
honor to themselves, and to the satisfaction, entertainment, and grati- 
fication of an unusually numerous, respectable, brilliant, and cheerful 
auditory, of which the fair of our land were by far the most delightful & 
attractive part, —who warmed the cold with their beauty, encouraged 
the timid by the expressive sweetness of their countenances, and rewarded 
us musicians by their approving smiles, while the more noisy sex expressed 
their pleasure at our performance by a rapturous burst of applause. — 
‘Who that hath a heart, is free from vanitye ?’” 

“Mon. eve. Aug. 19, 1811. Practised for exhibition —to meet to- 
morrow morning in chapel at 9 o’clock. 

“Tuesday Morning. Met according to adjournment and played our 
music. The piece performed was Handel’s ‘ Waterpiece,’ in which the 
Sodality did honor to themselves, and their scientific President. It was, 
however, remarked by some, that we hardly did so well as usual. Al- 
lowing this to be fact, — the Ladies, whom the club principally wish to 
serve, the primum mobile of our music, were few in number ; which must 
have dampened the ardor of their humble servants. Indeed the audience 
was unusually small, — the day hot, — the thermometer about 93°.” 

“ Oct. 18, 1836. An hour before Exhibition, we met in the organ-loft 
to see how itsounded. We were delighted with our playing, and, to prove 
our delight, we adjourned to the Praeses’ room to pledge each other in 
a bumper ; and also to take courage. Whilst we were pleasantly chatting, 
we heard the bell toll for the entrance of the Faculty. We ran as fast 
as we could to get to the loft before they could get in the chapel, but un- 
fortunately they had the shortest distance to go, and were already seated, 
when (out of breath) we seized our instruments, and began to blow as hard 
as the state of our lungs permitted; but Madame Discord had already 
taken possession of our instruments and made us perform horribly. We 
were in despair, and sneaked off without being seen by the audience.” 

That time they seem to have had themselves only to blame; but on 
another Exhibition occasion, they account for their doubtful playing by 
saying, “ The audience, not being blessed with a musical ear, thought they 
perceived discord, particularly in the last strain ; the most groundless sus- 
picion ever entertained, for if there had been discord it would have been 
scientific, although not to be appreciated by such ears as that of a public 
audience.” 

Very frequently in the early years, they played at Valedictory. “ July 
27, 1811, the Senior Class invite the Sodality to perform on the day of 
their Valedictory, and partake of some refreshment with them. Voted to 
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joyfully accept both invitations.” “July 28, To-morrow being the day 
of Valediction, the Pierian Sodality assembled this evening for practice. 
But the member who plays the 2d clarionett, having a very sore jaw, 
occasioned by the extraction of a tooth, it was judged necessary to apo- 
logize to the Seniors, and decline playing.” 

On a certain Exhibition day, the audience was assembled, “‘ When the 
square cap, and flowing robes of Jared Sparks were seen in the distance, 
the soul-inspiring ‘Kuffner’ was struck up, immediately causing the 
worthy gentleman to start in a run for the pulpit. For the same per- 
formance we received the approval of Professors Peirce and Child. 
Cn the other hand we were damned by the New York Herald, from 
whom censure is an honor, and praise a blot.” The Record leaves us 
charitably to infer that the approval of the Professors was for the render- 
ing of the music alone. 

We saw the Sodality serenading within a month after its foundation. 
This practice was kept up for fifty years, or until the custom appears to 
have been lost to society. Alas! what a loss. We could wish prosy society 
might bethink itself before throwing romance to the winds! “June 22, 
1820. We serenaded almost every pretty girl in Boston, and returned at 
daybreak on the 23d.” The writer can recollect nothing of this idyllic 
sort when he played with the Sodality. In this day the serenades are 
carried on from a stage, the young ladies look upon the performers through 
lorgnettes instead of through shutter-blinds, and they do not wear dimity 
night-caps. Sometimes now the performers may go home and dream of 
whom they serenaded, — in the old days they were sure to. “June 20, 
1821. Serenaded Dr. Holmes [ probably Oliver Wendell Holmes’s father ] 
who kindly urged our coming in. We were surprised at the brilliant 
assembly of youth and beauty which met our astonished vision. Played 
several tunes, and took an affectionate farewell, and many a longing, 
lingering look was sent back upon many a swimming eye.” Again, 
“Serenaded President Kirkland, in his garden. He was undoubtedly 
gratified with the delightful harmony, and testimonial of our regard.” 

“Apr. 21, 1840. Met to make preparations for serenading Miss 
Quincy, our renouned President’s daughter who, on that evening was to 
be joined in the holy bonds of matrimony. Approached the bridal house, 
in silence, but after we had carefully entered the picket gate, Hark! the 
music soft and clear. All the music and dancing within immediately 
cease, to listen to the soft and enchanting notes of the Pierian Sodality. 
Quincy starts from his chair in ecstasy; Channing rests upon his legs 
in amazement. The music ceases and the enchanters seek their way to 
Willard’s.” Willard’s was the Cambridge bar! In recompense for sere- 
nading on that evening, they received each a piece of wedding-cake. 
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The journeys for a distance outside of Cambridge were made with 
horses and carriages. Once the outfit is described as “a lumbering 
vehicle drawn by four horses, driven by a man in a white hat, anda 
small boy to help him hold the horses while we tuned.” Once at a sere- 
nade in Jamaica Plain the horses were taken off by a rival party of 
serenaders; brought back, however, before there occurred on the lawn the 
fight which threatened. A cold reception they took to heart much more 
than “ freezing their digits.” ‘March6, 1822. Serenaded Jack and Mrs. 
Jack. Got a glass of wine, and came away again. We then went to 
Prof. Sterns’ and came away again, they being such consummate Jacks, 
they did not ask us in, Amen.” “ Oct. 1, 1835. Proceeded to Judge Fay’s 
where we discoursed most eloquent music, much to the edification of the 
chambermaids, and the Judge’s big dog, who accompanied the music by 
an exhibition of his deep bass. The whole family were afterward found 
to be absent at a party.” 

Of the practice and progress, and the inner working of the Sodality, 
much can be found in the records. We see the first initiation taking place 
in 1815. Long before 1850 the motto “ Sit Musa Lyrae Solens ” has been 
selected, the medal chosen, and the colors light-blue and white stand 
favored, as they do to-day. From the first the club had its periods of 
prosperity and depression. Early in its career the Secretary says, “ This 
is probably the only club in college that is found to have money in the 
treasury at the quarterly reports.” But again he says, “The financial 
apparatus of the Sodality is sadly out of order.”” And more than once we 
hear the treasurer singing his little song to the tune of a row of zeros 
with a dollar mark in front. Yet through all we see them “assemble to 
pay their hebdomadal adorations to Apollo,” practising, in the earlier 
days, by candlelight, and later by the light of kerosene lamps, and still 
later by gaslight, discovering now and then by way of encouragement 
“something of the spirit of the earlier days,” and wondering hopefully 
“if the mantle of Elijah has fallen upon some favored Elisha.” If the 
Sodality in this day of electric lights can catch the old spirit of its devoted 
members which waned not up from the age of candles, it may count itself 
blest. 

Certainly, in the old days, enthusiasm was enduring, and of the hardy 
variety, judging fromthe number of minor difficulties encountered, and 
from the number of times, the Secretary informs us, there was never 
sweeter music than that heard to flow from the Sodality. ‘“ August, 1822. 
We played like Syrens.” “We all swear to be inspired by the gods 
themselves.’’ ‘ Played with so much spirit that the Secretary has no 
doubt the ghost of Pleyel was somewhere in the East Entry of Massa- 
chusetts rejoicing:” They call themselves “the few who were chosen to 
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represent the Muses on Earth.” “ April 23. We played but few tunes, 
yet those few were played in a stile sufficient to have immortalized any 
other collection of Human beings.” 

It would be a mistake to imagine that every entry of the early time 
was made in surpassingly clever or unusual style ; and yet few entries are 
utterly prosy. Even the “usual” evenings are recorded unusually. “ Oct. 
25,1821. Met at Brother Huntington’s, nothing unusual occurred,— drank 
the usual quantity of brandy,— smoked the usual number of segars,— cut 
the usual number of jokes,— played the usual number of tunes for Ex- 
hibitions,— played them in the usual masterly style. Oh, yes, I forgot! 
One unusual circumstance occurred : we had sugar for the brandy. Then 
as usual, we adjourned.” But the work of one Secretary stands out from 
the rest, one who made his entries in rhyme, and not bad rhyme either. 
This was J. Otis Williams. We read, for June 8, 1840,— 


‘*On Monday eve, the eighth of June, 
We met, dark clouds obscur’d the moon, 
But, when our notes had reached the sky, 
They left her in her purity. 
We voted that Tom King should be 
Dismiss’d from the Sodality. 
And then to balloting we went 
To choose another President. 
All had arriv’d, save Brother Rotch, 
Who proved himself a demn’d slow coach. 
Minot and I were made committee, 
To seize him sans remorse or pity.”’ 

Again, — 

‘*We all did our engagement keep, 
Some wide awake, some half asleep, 
We play’d until one rowdy loafer 
Took a sound snooze upon the sofer ; 
And Partridge furnished what was right 
To stay our stomachs with that night.”’ 


“Mon. June 22, 1840. It is too thundering hot to rhyme to-night, so I will 
content myself with stating in simple prose that the Sodality met, &c.” 
The same scribe uses Biblical style on occasion. “June 29, 1840— It 
came to pass, in the reign of Simon the King, that the Pierians did meet 
in the tabernacle. And lo! a voice was heard, saying, Let us go serenad- 
ing: and they lifted up their voice as one man, and they said, Let us go. 
And behold we went to the city of the Philistines, and did serenade their 
daughters, and came home about the third hour. And the fame of the 
Pierians did wax exceeding great, and did reach all the places round about 
Cambridge.” 

There is much more that I would like to tell here if space permitted it. 
The record of the years bears much which I have not even hinted at: 
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how they supped together at Willard’s, and at Porter’s Tavern, learning 
to choose between cheap ale and “ Real old London Particular,” how 
certain members dropped by the way—quit playing altogether—on account 
of sickness or death — of the sadness of certain farewells, and of fee 
griefs. But we must pause. I have attempted only to review the early 
years. To do it fully, or to do the whole might take many times as long, 
or fill a small volume. We see herein the characteristic plan and work- 
ing of the Sodality up to the time of the more modern period, about 1850. 

The instruments mentioned in the records have been somewhat as fol- 
lows: 1810, bass clarion, bought by money from the treasury. Bass viol, 
secured at a bargain by a committee after two sittings. Drum, “loaned on 
the 4th of July, 1810, for celebration.” Horn and bassoon, “ voted an ad- 
dition,” 1814. Clarionet and violin, 1815. New bass viol accepted from 
the Faculty, and received from Pres. Kirkland. Later, French horn, flute, 
and serpent, trombone, and violoncello, “a great addition,” are mentioned. 
In the year 1850 we find “ Eighteen members, playing all kinds of in- 
struments.” 

The music played is mentioned only occasionally. 1809, “'The Battle of 
Marengo.” 1810, “ Voted to receive a piece called, ‘Handel’s Air.’” 
1811, Handel’s “ Waterpiece.” 1811, “ Ree’d March in Henry the 
Fourth, arranged in most scientific style.” Also “ The Magician No Con- 
juror,” Coldstream March. Duet No. 7 Pleyel. 1812, General Wilkin- 
son’s March. 1815, Thema in Pleyel’s Concertante. 1822, Rondeau by 
Haydn. 1839, Celebrated Air by Haydn. 1842, Haydn, Schmidt, Bee- 
thoven, Strauss. The popular Extravaganza, “Jim Crow,” ‘God save 
the King,” “ Auld Lang Syne,” “ Fair Harvard.” And still later, Over- 
ture to the opera of Don Giovanni by Mozart. In this, however, “The 
horns were liable to get lost in a twenty-seven bar rest.” 

George Fulerton Evans, ’05. 





COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. 


AT a recent meeting of The New England Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools, the very able paper of Dr. Farrand and the ensuing 
discussion brought out very clearly the opinion of schoolmen in regard 
to entrance requirements to college, the difficulties under which the 
schools labor, the ambition of the schools for more thorough work, and the 
desire of the colleges for better-trained students. The opinion of school- 
men who have proved their value and efficiency through years of faithful 
work ought surely to have weight in the councils of colleges in determin- 
ing the nature and the amount of entrance requirements. 
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There is no wincing or whining on the part of the schools about doing 
good work; on the contrary, the schools clamor for an opportunity and 
fair chance for doing this better work which the present mechanism largely 
prevents them from accomplishing. Nor is it a ery for lessening of work 
and for more playtime, but a demand for a chance to give to the college 
what it ought to have, — well-trained students. It is the question of the 
proper means to improve the quality of the work in the preparatory schools, 
the old cry of multum non multa. A substantial majority of teachers, it 
appeared, believe that the multum could be achieved if they were relieved 
of the multa, which includes a number of requirements which seem 
objectionable to teachers. The following five points were especially em- 
phasized during the discussion : — 

1. The inability of the school to do justice to each subject because the schedule is 
cramped by too many subjects and the wide scope of some of the subjects. 

2. Greek is rated too high at Harvard in comparison with German (and perhaps 
French). Most schools devote as much time to the preparation in German and French 
as to the preparation in Greek. Greek, however, counts two points more and is there- 
fore frequently chosen by students who have no special talent for linguistic studies, 
simply to gain four points by the least work. 

3. Schools preparing pupils for different colleges are confronted by very serious dif- 
ficulties in meeting the widely varying requirements. In order to gain time and room 
on the schedule the length of recitations has to be shortened and special recitations 
have to be arranged for small groups of students, The result is that all classes are cur- 
tailed in the number and length of recitations, and all sections receive a very scanty 
preparation. 

4, An excessive requirement in algebra (which might well stop with quadratic 
equations), in Ancient History (which might stop at the reign of Commodus), in 
physics (where less might be required in mathematical work and more stress be laid 
on the philosophical aspect of the subject). 

5. The demand, which cannot be met, to write connected composition in Greek and 
in Latin instead of simple sentences. A really proper teaching of the subject is quite 
out of the question with the present demands in reading. 

In view of the almost universal cry for relief it seems that the colleges 
ought to be willing to move to some extent in the direction indicated by 
these troubles, and to make a few years’ test to see what the result would 
be. If the demands of the college in the scope of certain subjects are de- 
creased, it remains to be seen if the schools will furnish better results and 
will conscientiously devote as much time to the subject as before, so that 
a higher passing-mark may be established or the nature of the examina- 
tion paper be made more searching. A few years’ trial with records based 
on the results obtained from well-established schools ought to test the 
point at issue. The college is naturally uneasy about dropping demands 
without a guarantee of an equivalent in quality of work; it is asked to 
accept the note of the schoolmen without collateral. But even if the pro- 
missory note should prove valueless, is it not worth while to make the 
experiment in order to establish at least this one fact, so that we may 
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know better in the future along what lines we must direct our efforts in 
order to gain in the quality of our work? 

Probably no large body of teachers could be found to agree on all the 
points mentioned above, but the colleges could select some subjects for 
trial. At all events the education of our country will not suffer very seri- 
ously if for a few years our boys do not study permutations and combina- 
tions and the binomial theorem in school, nor the history of the emperors 
after Commodus, as taught in our crowded curriculum at present. Their 
omission, however, means the opportunity for more thorough work on the 
part of the pupil, and more self-respecting work on the part of the teacher. 

In the matter of examination requirements for different colleges, a 
substantial reform seems necessary and easy to accomplish. It is well 
known that an examination paper written by a student and accepted as 
satisfactory in some colleges would not be so accepted in every college. 
In other words, the standard among colleges is not the same. This fact 
does not appear from reading the catalogues, but must be found out by 
experience. But if the standard of one college is 50 per cent for the 
lowest passing-mark, and that of another is 60 or 70 per cent, why cannot 
a central examination board make and mark all the papers and send the 
papers with the marked percentages to the various colleges ? Each college 
ean then decide whether it will pass the candidate at 50, 60, or 70 per 
cent, according to the nature of the paper. The main point of importance 
is to have the colleges agree on the scope of each subject; this will of 
course necessitate some compromises. But would these compromises seri- 
ously vitiate the entrance test, when we take into consideration the privi- 
lege of each college to maintain its own demand for percentage? There 
are, according to catalogued requirements, no two colleges of recognized 
standing, whose demands in preliminary prose Latin, German, and French 
could not be tested by one and the same paper, if we keep in view the 
college’s individual passing-mark in the matter. Moreover, there seems 
to be no reason why the advanced papers should materially differ, since 
the same amount of additional time is required by the colleges in pre- 
paration for the advanced test. There must be, and certainly is, some 
common-sense level of requirement, some unit of measure suitable for all 
colleges, if they will take the trouble to establish it. Something has 
already been accomplished along these lines by the establishment of the 
Board Examinations, but the relief is not sufficient. 

Any one examining the requirements and the examination papers of the 
last 25 years cannot help observing the steady increase in the amount of 
work required. The efficiency of the schools has no doubt increased, but 
the demands of the colleges have increased at a vastly greater rate; and 
unless the present generation of boys is more able or more studious than 
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its ancestors, it cannot do the work as well. Modern life has not grown 
more simple, and the interests of schoolboys too have multiplied. The 
introduction of the elective system into the schools has made good work 
more difficult for schools. They suddenly found that the same amount 
of recitation time could no longer be given to the various subjects, be- 
cause there are not hours enough within the week’s program. Hour- 
recitations were therefore cut down to 40 minutes, and subjects which 
formerly were taught five times each week were cut down to four recita- 
tions. The result is that every teacher is in a breathless hurry to “cover 
the ground,” to go over the subject once at least; and that a spirit of 
hurry and superficiality prevails, which prevents thoroughness and meth- 
ods of good scholarship. A teacher can no longer afford to enter into 
interesting discussions of subjects suggested by the text, to teach from 
the wealth of his riper scholarship, and thus to give his pupils a taste 
for investigation, scholarship, and deeper culture, but he must hurry on to 
cover his 75 lines of Virgil within three quarters of an hour. Such work 
is subversive of all good training. 

Many veteran teachers believe that the old system turned out better 
scholarship than the schools furnish for the college at present. This may 
- be a difficult thing to prove, but the opportunities of the schools have 
certainly been moulded in a direction to bring about exactly such a 
result, and it seems time that the matter be investigated sympathetically 
and as a whole. Individual branches of the faculties of colleges have 
been allowed to press forward their individual claims for wider recogni- 
tion of their subject in the entrance examinations, but no balancing relief 
has been given to offset this added strain. The schools are powerless in 
the matter, for they are the under-dog and must in some way come up to 
the requirements of the college. But the teaching of scholarship is fast 
becoming a lost ambition. Is it not the office of the colleges of our 
country to pave the way for scholarship by carefully regulating the work 
of the secondary schools ? A. L. K. Volkmann. 





THE HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 


Wuen “The New World, a Quarterly Review of Religion, Ethics and 
Theology,” first appeared in 1892, the name of Charles Carroll Everett, 
D.D., Bussey Professor of Systematic Theology in the Harvard Divinity 
School and Dean of the Faculty, headed the list of editors. Until its 
discontinuance in December, 1900 —a discontinuance which belied Em- 
erson’s assurance, — 


What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent — 
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Dr. Everett remained on the editorial board, and many of his most not- 
able essays, since collected in the volume entitled “ Essays, Theological 
and Literary,” first appeared in its pages. Its last issue in Decem- 
ber, 1900, chronicled his death, which had occurred in the previous 
October. 

Convinced by his experience as editor of The New World both of the 
need of such a review and also of the impossibility of maintaining one 
on an entirely self-supporting basis, Dr. Everett expressed to his daugh- 
ter, Miss Mildred Everett, his desire that a portion of his estate should 
be devoted ultimately to the endowment of a review, hospitable as The 
New World had been to the results of serious and impartial theological 
scholarship. In accordance with this expressed wish, Miss Everett, upon 
her death, in 1903, made a bequest “for the establishment and main- 
tenance of an undenominational theological review, to be edited under 
the direction of the Faculty of the Divinity School of Harvard Univers- 
ity.” Sharing Dr. Everett’s belief in the value of such a review and in 
devotion to his honored memory, the Faculty of the Harvard Divinity 
School has accepted the trust, and will strive to make the review, thus 
partially endowed, a fitting representative of his catholic spirit and com- 
prehensive thought. 

In the Introductory Note setting forth the principles which were to 
govern the conduct of The New World, which Dr. Everett was the first 
to sign, it was said: “ While we trust that the contributions to The New 
World will show that the authors are animated by a common spirit, we 
are not solicitous to avoid differences of thought. One of the fundamental 
ideas upon which this review is based is that persons whose theological 
positions are unlike may freely state what from their respective stand- 
points appears to them to be the truth. . . . We do not contemplate a 
periodical in which matters that concern religion shall be debated by the 
able and the unable, the reverent and the irreverent, the rational and the 
irrational. Our object is to obtain from strong and clear-sighted writers 
the expression of their ripe scholarship and their mature convictions. 
This review will thus be devoted to what may be called, or to what may 
at least some time become, the science of religion; and we trust that 
its discussions will be characterized by the scientific spirit.” It was 
because this was Dr. Everett’s ideal of what a theological review should 
be that he wished the one which his daughter’s piety should endow to be 
conducted by the Faculty of the Harvard Divinity School. For the School 
is non-sectarian in character, and the members of its Faculty, representing 
different denominations and holding unlike theological views, express each 
his own opinions without reserve or ambiguity. That the Review will be 
true to the ideal of Dr. Everett, which is also the constitutive principle of 
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the Harvard Divinity School, appears from the Prospectus, which is an 
official statement of the aims and methods of the Review. 


In accordance with the principles of the Harvard Divinity School, the Review will 
not be the organ of any denomination nor the advocate of any sectarian opinions ; but 
will endeavor to enlist the codperation and support of all who believe that the inter- 
pretation and application of religion present to every generation its own problems, 
which it must solve if it would maintain its faith and fulfil its tasks; and that the 
spiritual life of the Church itself demands a continual thinking forward in the appre- 
hension of the truth. It will seek to maintain a spirit at once catholic and scientific, in 
sympathy with the aims and activities of the Church as well as with scholarly investi- 
gation. Its scope will, therefore, be broad ; and its purpose will be to record and fur- 
ther the progress of learning in the various fields of theological study, and also to 
discuss current problems and methods in such kindred departments as ethics, educa- 
tion, economics, sociology, and the history of religions, in so far asthese are related to 
present religious and theological interests. 

Accordingly the Review will aim to be of interest and value not only to clergymen 
and professional scholars but also to all who are interested in religious thought and in 
the place and function of religion in modern life. 

The annual volume, containing about five hundred pages, will be regarded as 
the unit of publication. Instead of short reviews and notices of books, it will con- 
tain comprehensive surveys, by competent scholars, of important contributions to 
theological literature in books and periodicals, with accounts of discovery and research. 
Although the contents of the annual volume will thus represent in due proportion the 
various departments of theology, corresponding to the manifold interests of its readers, 
a wide diversity of topics in the several numbers will not be deemed a matter of prime 
concern. There will be no continued articles, even though it should be necessary to 
devote an entire number to a single important contribution. 


The first number, dated January, 1908, well fulfils the promises of 
the Prospectus. It presents the following list of articles : 

Tue Catt TO THEOLOGY. ...... =... . . Francis G. Peabody. 

Mopern IpgEAs or Gop . . . wipes) at Ay McGiffert. 

Is our PROTESTANTISM STILL Prorestanr? . + + William Adams Brown. 

A Turnine Point In Synoptic Criticism. . . . . Benjamin W. Bacon. 

REcENT EXCAVATIONS IN PALESTINE . . - + « + David G. Lyon. 


Tue Economic BAsis OF THE PROBLEM OF — - « « Thomas N. Carver. 
THE DivinE PROVIDENCE ....... «+. . + « « Charles F. Dole. 


For the second number are promised, among others, articles by Prof. 
G. W. Knox, of Union Theological Seminary, on Recent American Con- 
tributions to Systematic Theology; by George A. Gordon, D.D., of 
Boston, on The Collapse of the New England Theology; by Prof. F. B. 
Jevons, of Durham, England, on Hellenism and Christianity ; by Prof. 
E. C. Moore, of Harvard, on The Naturalization of Christianity in the 
Far East; and by Prof. G. F. Moore, of Harvard, on The Light Thrown 
on the History of the Jews in Egypt by the Papyri recently Discovered 
in Assuan. 

While the endowment of the Harvard Theological Review is not 
sufficient to make it independent of a subscription list, it is probably suffi- 
cient to ensure its perpetuity, and it is hoped that with the passing years 
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it will become an increasingly worthy memorial to the serene and lofty 
soul by whose foresight it was established and to whose memory it is 
dedicated. The Review is edited by a Committee of the Faculty of the 
Harvard Divinity School, consisting of Profs. G. F. Moore, W. W. Fenn, 
and J. H. Ropes, with the codperation of their colleagues. It is published 
quarterly, by the Macmillan Co. of New York, at a subscription price of 
$2 a year. 





THE UNIVERSITY: THE WINTER QUARTER. 


Revised Tue revised registration statistics of the University, as 


Registration given in the catalogue for the current academic year, are 
; as follows: 
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Two points in this statement deserve mention, as showing that the 
figures are not so adverse as they might at first sight seem. First, the 
loss of 71 in the total University enrolment is chiefly to be ascribed to 
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decreases in the afternoon and Saturday courses for teachers, and in 
Radcliffe, neither of which is an integral part of Harvard. Eliminate 
these items, and there appears a gain of 14 in the University as a whole. 
Second, a drop of 108 in the Lawrence Scientific School, serious though 
it is, was to be expected, owing to the new arrangements of the scientific 
programs. Under the present regulations it must necessarily, of course, 
continue, until the Lawrence Scientific School as an undergraduate body 
ceases to exist. But the losses suffered in this category should be more 
than counterbalanced by resulting gains in the College and Graduate 
School of Applied Science during the next few years. 

The enrolment by states in all departments of the University is much 
the same as last year. Massachusetts still furnishes 50 per cent of the 
students; New York comes next, with 14 (a gain of 1% per cent over 
last year); Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Maine, Rhode Island and New 
Hampshire follow in the order named. 33 foreign countries are repre- 
sented. The British Empire sends 57 students, of whom Canada fur- 
nishes 42. 


On Nov. 26, 1907, Minton Warren, Pope Professor of Latin in the 
University, died suddenly, in the 58th year of his age and the 9th of 
his service at Harvard. One of the first classical scholars in the country, 
he was known chiefly to the graduate students in the University, who 
lose in him an inspiring teacher and a noble example of the 

‘ ss Professors 
highest scholarly attainment. His courses were too advanced Minton Warren 
to be taken by the average undergraduate, —a fact which arene 
suggests the reflection that it would be well if more provision could be 
made by which the younger students in Harvard might be brought regu- 
larly into contact with the greatest scholars in the Faculty. Much pro- 
gress has recently been made in this matter by the handing over of certain 
large elementary courses to teachers of special distinction, but more re- 
mains to be done in the same direction. 

On Jan. 15, 1908, Edward Henry Strobel, ’77, Bemis Professor of In- 
ternational Law at Harvard from 1898 to 1906, died at Bangkok, Siam. 
His distinguished career as a diplomatist began with his appointment as 
Secretary of Legation at Madrid by Pres. Cleveland in 1885. He was 
subsequently made Special Commissioner to Morocco, Third Assistant 
Secretary of State, Minister to Ecuador, and Chile. In active service at 
Harvard from 1898 to 1903, he was called in the latter year to the post of 
General Adviser to the King of Siam, and from that time until his death 
was the dominating force in a kingdom of nearly 15,000,000 of subjects. 
His many diplomatic successes are too well known to be recounted here. 
His arbitration of the Franco-Chilean dispute in 1897-98, and his crown- 
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ing work in the negotiation of the Franco-Siamese treaty of last year, 
are perhaps the most famous. Harvard was very dear to him, and 
among the many honors and distinctions conferred on him there was 
none which he treasured more than the honorary LL.D. which he received 
from the University in June, 1906. Certainly his career is one of which 
Harvard may well be proud. Modest, truthful, utterly free from nar- 
rowness or prejudice, he was typical of all the best things that the Uni- 
versity stands for, —a worthy exponent of her largest and truest self. 


The University has recently received from the trustees under the 
will of Miss Harriet N. Lowell the sum of $2000, this being the first 
annual payment of a part of the income of her estate ‘to be used by 
the Medical Department of Harvard College for scientific study and 
investigation in any department of surgery, and into the cause, treat- 
Gifts to the ment, prevention, and cure of disease; from Mr. Francis 
Untversity. © Skinner the sum of $2500, as his final payment on account 
of his gift of $5000 for the purchase of books for the Arnold Arboretum, 
in memory of his father, Francis Skinner, 62; and from the executors 
of the estate of the late Mrs. W. B. Potter the sum of $15,552.20, the 
balance of her bequest, to be added to the Sarah K. Potter fund in the 
Gray Herbarium. The estimated value of the cash and securities repre- 
senting this fund now amounts to about $195,000. 


This year’s German exchange has just come to a close amid an unusual 
profusion of mutual expressions of esteem. The cordiality of Harvard’s 
Visiting and  2ppreciation of the services of Prof. Clemen was only equaled 
travelling pro- by the warmth of the official assurances of gratitude for 
lecturers. the visit and work of Prof. Schofield at Berlin. — After an 
unusually long delay, M. André Tardieu, head of the foreign department 
of the Paris Temps, has been selected as Hyde Lecturer for the current 
year. The subject of his lectures, given in February, was “ La France et 
les Alliances.” M. Tardieu has had a wide experience of political and 
diplomatic life, and is a recognized authority on the Morocco crisis of 
1905-06.— Alexander Agassiz, director and curator of the University Mu- 
seum, is at present on his way to a scientific and exploring expedition in 
Central Africa. — Dr. G. W. Prothero of Edinburgh and Cambridge, who 
was expected to come to Harvard during the second half-year and give 
the second half of Prof. Gross’s History 9, has been prevented from 
sailing by ill health. In his absence the second half of History 9 will 
be conducted by three members of the History Department. 


From several sources that have not yet been publicly announced, the 
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Dental School has received promise of the funds necessary for the erec- 
tion of a new building. The site that has been chosen is a yniversity 

lot of 18,640 square feet at the corner of Longwood Ave. >uildings. 
and Wigglesworth St., Boston, adjoining the property on which the 
buildings of the Medical School now stand. The actual work of con- 
struction will be begun in the spring as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground. The plans drawn a year ago, when the project for the new build- 
ing was first published, have been abandoned as impracticable, owing to 
a change in the scheme, and a new site is now in course of preparation. 
The advantage which the School should gain from a new building cannot 
easily be overestimated. Its work has been seriously hampered for some 
years by the inadequacy of its present plant in North Grove St.: the new 
building, especially in its close proximity to the new Medical School, 
should serve to give to the Boston Schools of the University the best 
equipment and surroundings of any of its departments. 

The addition to Gore Hall has now been in use for nearly three months, 
and it admirably justifies the labor and expense that have been put into 
it. In the basement the great collection of Parliamentary papers and 
British documents has been installed; on the ground floor a reference- 
room opening off the Delivery-Room is accessible to teachers and stud- 
ents, while to the east of it are three rooms for the use of the Catalogu- 
ing Department and staff ; above are the Exhibition Room opening off the 
Reading-Room, a map-room, and a room for the use of advanced courses 
and seminaries. The stacks have become much more quiet as a result of 
these changes, and the air and the light are not appreciably worse than 
before. Best of all, the appearance of the new addition outside proves 
— mirabile dictu — that by a wise arrangement of more enlargements of 
a similar sort in the future the original building of Gore Hall can be 
“smothered ” out of all resemblance to its early days, and made into 
a really beautiful and appropriate structure. According to present pro- 
spects, especially if the Corporation persists in its wise aversion to the 
pulling down of any of the older buildings of the University plant, this 
would seem to be the future destiny of the Harvard Library. 


Certain points in the tables of statistics concerning graduates of the 
Harvard Divinity School, that are published elsewhere in this Magazine, 
are deserving of special emphasis. Most interesting and pe pivinity 
significant, as proof of the entirely non-sectarian nature of School. 
the theological education here, is the fact that the 431 out of the 584 
graduates of the last 30 years who entered the ministry represent no less 
than 17 different denominations. Gratifying also is the increase in recent 
years of those taking the degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. in the School, 
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eloquent testimony to the high scholarship and inspiring guidance in ad- 
vanced work which characterize its professors. Finally, in the relatively 
small and apparently decreasing proportion of the students in the School, 
who neither take a degree there nor yet come as graduates of other semi- 
naries, as well as in the increased proportion of those in this category 
who actively enter the ministry on their departure, the Harvard Divinity 
School has every reason to be proud. It is doubtful if there is any other 
theological school in this country which can show a finer record in these 
respects than this. — The first number of the Harvard Theological Re- 
view, edited by Professors G. F. Moore, Fenn, and Ropes, appeared in 
the second week of January. 


Never has the vigor and activity of President Eliot been more re- 
markable than during the last two months. In addition to his regular 
duties at the University, he has served on various outside committees and 
President Blict made upwards of a dozen public addresses to different audi- 
Influence. ences, on a large variety of topics, of which perhaps the 
most important were a speech at the dinner of the National Civic Feder- 
ation at New York, Dec. 16; a speech at the annual dinner of the Holland 
Society at New York, Jan. 16, and a speech on Industrial Education at 
Chicago, Jan. 23. He has also addressed a number of undergraduate soci- 
eties in the University. An interesting editorial in a recent edition of the 
Boston Herald shows what this marvelous activity means to the country 
at large. To Harvard it means what is perhaps the most vitally important 
thing for her to-day —a strengthening of the bond that unites her to the 
nation. President Eliot’s aim has always been to make the University an 
instrument of service, a potent force for good, to the country and mankind. 
There could be no more effective way to carry that aim into practice than 
for the head of Harvard to keep in close touch with movements of national 
interest, and personally to carry, as President Eliot does, her message to 
every sort and condition of men. 

The last six months have been noteworthy also for various other evi- 
dences of efforts to extend the sphere of Harvard’s influence. Dean Briggs 
is at present (Feb. 1) absent on a long trip to St. Louis, Columbia, Mo., 
Lawrence, Kan., Omaha, Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City, Los 
Angeles, Austin, Tex., and New Orleans; and a similar tour through the 
Middle West is planned for President and Mrs. Eliot in April. New 
Harvard Clubs have been recently formed in New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, and Berlin, and those already in existence have 
lately given evidence of a gratifying increase of active support of the 
University, in the founding of scholarships and other benefactions. At 
the suggestion of a loyal Harvard graduate, the organization of a Cosmo- 
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politan Club in the University is being seriously considered. Doubtless the 
newly instituted bureau of information concerning Harvard alumni in 
Boston is directly or indirectly responsible for much of this admirable 
activity. Another method of stimulating Harvard enthusiasm, renewed 
this year after a long period of disuse, has evoked less unanimous approval. 
For the first time in many years the Musical Clubs were permitted by 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences to take a trip through the cities of the 
Middle West during the Christmas vacation, and it is pleasant to be able 
to record that abundant testimony to the excellence of the performances 
and the behavior of all concerned in them has been received from many 
sources since their return. The enthusiasm of the majority of Harvard 
graduates for these trips is, however, quite equaled by the disapproval 
of others; and they are certainly not the best way in which the students 
could spend their holidays. Opinion on the advisability of their continu- 
ance, however, is at present so evenly divided that it is dangerous to 
prophesy concerning the future. 


There is no topic on which information is more frequently demanded 
of the officers and teachers in the University, by the graduate of ten, 
twenty, thirty, or forty years ago, than that of the relative condition of 
the morals and discipline of the College at the present and gonjege morals 
in times gone by. The difficulty of giving an accurate an- %¢, Discipline 
swer is of course increased by the fact that— other things Present. 
being equal—the instructor’s knowledge and acquaintance with the 
undergraduate’s habits and methods of life tend to diminish as his age 
advances. And yet it is a matter which every teacher who cares for 
the more human side of his profession must have deeply at heart. The 
present writer frankly confesses that he is a thorough-going optimist on 
every phase of this particular question. In the matter of undergraduate 
conduct and morals there can be no question that the last ten or twenty 
years have witnessed a steady and consistent change for the better. The 
recent increase in the number of undergraduate clubs has been undoubt- 
edly a great gain: it has given wider play to the better phases of these 
institutions, for a larger proportion of the students have been able to join 
them and benefit from the solidarity and friendships which they nourish, 
while their less desirable aspects— notably the feelings of soreness and 
jealousy fostered by exclusion — have for the same reasons decreased. 

Turning to the question of the treatment of loafers and malingerers, a 
similar all-round improvement may be noted. The rules of attendance on 
lectures and recitations have been enforced with steadily increasing strin- 
gency since the latter eighties —so much so that there are many officers 
of the University who to-day believe that greater liberty in this respect 
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would be advisable. Their representations have been in some degree 
met by a comparatively recent regulation according wide freedom in the 
matter of attendance to the better students who have won a place on 
the so-called ‘* Dean’s List.” With the increasing rigidity of the rules of 
attendance has gone a corresponding raising of the minimum standard 
for the degrees of A.B. and §.B.—a larger proportion of C’s than ever 
before being now requisite for graduation. Indeed, the stern resolution 
of the authorities to bring all men up to the mark has recently extended 
as far as a suggestion to the Governing Boards of the University that they 
penalize those instructors and professors in the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences who are unreasonably late with their Midyear and Final marks. 
And yet all this increased severity of College discipline has been carried 
through without alienating the affections of teachers and students. Doubt- 
less, the tone of the editorials in the Crimson on the subject of intercol- 
legiate athletics would lead the casual reader to infer the contrary, and 
doubtless there are many unpopular individuals ; but on the whole the pre- 
sent writer believes that the relations of teachers and students at Harvard 
were never in a more satisfactory condition than at present. One reason 
for this is the systematic organization in the larger courses, of “ third-hour 
work” with assistants and minor instructors, who bridge the gulf that 
used to separate the undergraduate from the professor; another is the 
large increase of occasions on which teachers and students can meet one 
another in an informal and friendly fashion ; and, lastly, it is most grati- 
fying to note the great gain in the quality and type of the tutoring and 
“seminars” given by special crammers and others outside the regular 
University staff. It is far more honest and also far more effective than 
ever before; the handing in of written work done by another is more 
infrequent, and meets with far more general disapprobation by under- 
graduates than in former years. Perhaps the principal reason for this is 
that in the larger courses the instructors have of late years taken great 
pains to send their lagging students to tutors whom they know to be 
honest and competent, instead of letting them choose for themselves as 
of yore; but it is possible to see in it also an evidence of generally higher 
ideals among the undergraduate body at large. In one respect alone do 
the manners and customs of the students show deterioration in recent 
years, and that is in the increasing abuse of the privileges of the Har- 
vard Library. The marking and defacing, and even the temporary 
appropriation and stealing, of books in stacks and Reading-Room is be- 
coming an alarmingly serious evil. It would be indeed a dire misfortune 
if the accessibility of the books in Gore Hall had in any way to be cur- 
tailed in the future, but if the present evil continues such action is not 
beyond the range of possibility. 
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Various attempts have been made in the past three years and more, by 
officers and friends of Harvard, to stimulate a more general interest 
in scholarship among the students of the University, and to secure for it 
at least an approximation to the recognition it deserves. The —_— 
difficulty in the question of scholarship has been in one re- Scho Pp. 
spect identical with the difficulty in the question of athletics; both have 
become the monopoly of a few; but the gulf that separates the few 
“grinds” from the rest of the undergraduate world is more distressing 
than that which separates ‘“‘H men” from their fellows; in the former 
case the “non grinds” look on with contemptuous indifference, in a sort 
of ‘ we-would n’t-be-like-you-if-we-could ” spirit, whereas the members of 
University teams are cheered frantically from the bleachers, and are 
regarded with envy and respect. In order to remedy this unfortunate 
state of affairs, various new forms of the Degree with Distinction have 
been originated, with requirements that can be met by students who have 
many outside interests as well; essays of special merit are given more 
weight than before in the award of scholarships and the granting of 
honors ; and efforts have been made to diminish the emphasis laid on marks 
attained in courses and to estimate in some form the all-round intellectual 
ability of the student. All these reforms have been intended to stimulate 
the less serious student to greater intellectual activity: at the same time 
it has been the regular practice for some years past to do public honor 
to the students of the first group, by an annual meeting in Sanders 
Theatre in which the awards are read, deturs conferred, and an address 
by some noted friend or alumnus of the University delivered. At the 
meeting last December, the address was given by Owen Wister, 82, and 
whether the conclusions at which the speaker arrived are sound or 
not, it must be universally admitted that he made the occasion the most 
successful that has ever been held from the point of view of attracting 
attention and arousing interest in scholarship. To at least half the under- 
graduate body the annual meeting for the award of academic distinctions 
has hitherto been little more than a name ; this year it awakened universal 
interest, and the present writer heard a body of preéminently unscholarly 
undergraduates discussing the details of Mr. Wister’s speech more than 
a month after it was delivered, with an eagerness and intelligence that 
surprised him. To make a list of the first authorities in each separate 
branch of learning the world over, demands courage, if not temerity — 
especially from the author of “ Philosophy 4,”’— but we doubt if Mr. 
Wister could have served the purpose of the meeting at which he spoke 
as effectively in any other way. 


The tercentenary of the birth of the Founder of the University was 
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celebrated by graduates and undergraduates during the last week of 
November. On Tuesday the 26th a special service was conducted in 
atin Appleton Chapel, with appropriate addresses by Professor 
John Harvard Peabody and Dr. Lyman Abbott; in the evening a dinner 
Celebration, was held in Memorial Hall, under the auspices of the Me- 
morial Society. About 350 graduates and undergraduates were present ; 
President Eliot presided, and speeches were made by A. G. Fox, ’69, 
President of the Alumni Association ; Judge M. C. Sloss, ’90, of the Su- 
preme Court of California; Dr. H. W. Wiley, s ’73, chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry in the Department of Agriculture; Prof. A. E. Kennelly, 
Division of Engineering; Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, ’71, Bishop of 
Massachusetts ; Dr.G. A. Gordon, ’81, of the Old South Church in Boston; 
and others. Dean Briggs read a poem. On the evening of Friday, Nov. 
29, about 800 students, each carrying a lighted torch, assembled in the 
Yard, and after listening to a brief address from President Eliot, who 
spoke from the steps of Holworthy, marched in a body to the Stadium, 
where a display of fireworks and the lighting of a gigantic bonfire furnished 
the climax of a very memorable scene. One can imagine the Founder 
looking up with an inquiring and perhaps mildly protesting glance, when 
“Three long Harvards and three times three for John” were given 
around the fire; it is merely another proof of the accuracy of Sir Walter 
Mildmay’s prediction to Queen Elizabeth, when, speaking of his recent 
foundation of Emmanuel, he said “I have set an acorn, which, when it 
becomes an oak, God alone knows what will be the fruit thereof.”” The 
wisdom and propriety of celebrating this occasion cannot be for one 
moment questioned ; indeed it seems almost a pity that a little more was 
not made of it, especially that the dinner at Memorial could not have 
brought out a larger attendance. Such festivals are of all too infrequent 
occurrence with us, and the memories and observances of those which 
remain deserve to be treasured the more for that reason. 


Again the University finds itself confronted with an athletic situation 
more than ever unsatisfactory and complex. As usual there are about as 
The Athletic ™any different opinions as to what ought to be done as there 
Situation. are individuals in the University. Any writer who attempts 
to formulate a judgment on the status quo, or even to narrate the sequence 
of events as he sees them, necessarily lays himself open to criticism and 
contradiction, but the proportions which the athletic question has, rightly 
or wrongly, of late assumed, render the omission of all comment on this 
topic impossible. 

To the present writer, the Yale football game in the Stadium on Nov. 
23, though not a victory, was, from the Harvard point of view, the most 
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encouraging that he has seen for many years, and a splendid tribute to 
the intelligence and ability of Mr. Crane. In the last five minutes, with 
certain defeat staring them in the face, the Harvard players showed a 
dashing pluck and quickness of perception that is beyond all praise, and 
proved that the coaching they had received was of the sort that stimulated 
and did not benumb their football wit and courage, that cultivated and 
did not stunt the qualities that give the game its highest value. Despite 
all this, the daily papers for the next three weeks were filled with ungra- 
cious criticisms and carpings at the unsystematic methods of coaching 
and practice which condemn the Harvard team to continuous defeats. In 
all, or nearly all these communications, there appears, however, one per- 
fectly justifiable plea—a plea for continuity of method and coaching 
staff. The answer to this plea was the appointment in January by Cap- 
tain Burr of a committee of seven men, to select next year’s head coach, 
guide and assist him in his work, and lay down the lines of a permanent 
football policy at Harvard. On Feb. 11 the choice of this committee was 
announced. Mr. P. D. Haughton, ’99, captain of the victorious baseball 
team of ’99, fullback on the victorious football eleven of ’98, and closely 
identified with Harvard athletics since graduation, is to be next year’s 
head coach. 

Meantime, at afi annual meeting of the Association of Colleges in New 
England, held at Cambridge, Dec. 6, 1907, it was voted “to send to the 
various colleges represented in the association the following expression of 
opinion: That an exaggerated amount of attention is now being given 
to intercollegiate athletic contests in most of the New England colleges, 
and that to diminish this exaggeration the most effective measure would 
be a large reduction in the number of intercollegiate contests’; and when 
this vote was communicated to the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, that 
body voted (Jan. 14) to send to the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College, the Committee on Athletic Sports, and to each college repre- 
sented in the Association of Colleges in New England, the following 
expression of opinion: ‘ That in the opinion of this Faculty the number 
of intercollegiate contests should be largely reduced.” Coming, as this 
vote did, at a time when the Athletic Committee was generally believed 
to be endeavoring to renew football relations with Princeton, it created 
a vast amount of excitement among the undergraduates. Various slashing 
editorials in the Crimson revealed the extent of the divergence between 
the sentiments of the Faculty and of the student body, and incidentally 
the latter’s dense ignorance of the constitution of the University and the 
relative powers and positions of the various governing boards. 

At present it seems improbable that definite action in the line of 
a reduction of the number of intercollegiate contests will be taken, 
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unless several universities can be got to agree to coéperate in such 
a course. A great deal is to be said for both sides of the question, 
but one thing at least seems to be clear. Harvard cannot reasonably 
expect to win her fair proportion of athletic contests as long as the con- 
ditions under which intercollegiate sport is carricd on here remain so 
much less favorable than elsewhere. In a hundred different ways the 
presence among the large majority of the officers of the University of 
a spirit of disapproval in matters athletic makes itself plainly mani- 
fest. It cannot help telling in the long run; it is the fundamental cause 
of Harvard’s athletic defeats; when one learns the extent of it, one won- 
ders, not that Harvard wins so little but that she wins at all. And 
the climax of these unfavorable conditions will be reached if Harvard 
“largely reduces ” the number of intercollegiate contests in which her 
students are permitted to participate without persuading her athletic rivals 
to do likewise. Three courses apparently lie open to the University at 
present. It can withdraw entirely from intercollegiate athletics. It 
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can throw conservatism to the winds, and “go in to win” with all its 
might ; or it can continue to engage in intercoilegiate contests in largely 
reduced numbers, and under crippling conditions, and rest content if it 
wins a quarter or a fifth of the games it plays. The first would doubtless 
please the majority of the officers of the University ; ‘the second, the ma- 
jority of the students ; the third has been abundantly proved to be highly 


unsatisfactory to both. And yet there seems to be no other solution, 
unless, indeed, we can persuade our rivals to impose the same restraints 
on athletics that we do, and that (despite the recent vote of the Associa- 
tion of New England Colleges) does not seem to be very probable. 

R. B. Merriman, 96. 





CELEBRATION OF THE FOUNDER. 


As the University did not officially 
arrange to celebrate the 300th anniver- 
sary of the birth of John Harvard, — 
who was baptized Nov. 26, 1607, — the 
Harvard Memorial Society took the 
matter in charge. It was hoped that a 
masque might be written and performed, 
but this proved impracticable, and so 
did the project of an historical pageant. 
The Society arranged for the delivery 
of two lectures in the Fogg Museum, on 
Nov. 18, by Prof. J. K. Hosmer, ’55, 


and on Nov. 25, by A. McF. Davis, s 
’54; for a dinner at $2.50 per plate of 
graduates and undergraduates in Me- 
morial Hall, on Nov. 26, and for a torch- 
light parade of the students to the Sta- 
dium, with fireworks and bonfires, on 
the evening of Nov. 29. A full report of 
these various events is given below, to- 
gether with a description of the Harvard 
Exhibit which was displayed in the new 
Treasure-Room of the Library. 

The committee in charge of the cele- 
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bration consisted of William C. Lane, 
’81, president of the Memorial Society, 
chairman; Prof. Barrett Wendell, 77, 
vice-president of the Society; William 
R. Thayer, ’81, editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine; Byron S. Hurlbut, ’87, Dean 
of Harvard College; Jerome D. Greene, 
’96, Secretary to the Corporation; E. H. 
Wells, 97, General Secretary of the Har- 
vard Alumni Association; Gordon G. 
Glass, ’08, and F. S. Montgomery, ’08, 
representing the undergraduate mem- 
bers of the Society. 

The committee on the undergraduate 
celebration had these members: 

From 1908 — G. G. Ball, K. G. Car- 
penter, L. P. Dodge, H. Inches, R. D. 
Murphy, E. V. B. Parke, J. Richardson, 
Jr., L. R. Snyder, B. T. Stephenson, Jr., 
J.S. Whitney. 

From 1909 — E. S. Allen, H. B. Bar- 
ton, F. H. Burr, A. G. Cable, E. P. 
Currier, S. S. Ford, S. Kelly, R. M. 
Middlemass, T. S. Sampson, O. H. 
Lyding. 

From 1910 — W. P. Fuller, R. C. Hal- 
lowell, S. T. Hicks, M. A. King, S. C. 
Lawrence, C. C. Little, R. M. Page, H. 
B. Palmer, J. B. Wheeler, P. Wyman. 

From 1911 — W. D. Beale, E. Hard- 
ing, G. Harding, J. McGuire, T. H. 
McKittrick, W. Oveson, M. Peabody, 
S. Sabine, W. D. Sohier, F. Stevens. 

At the Morning Chapel Exercises on 
Nov. 26, the Rev. F. G. Peabody, ’69, 
delivered a short address on John Har- 
vard, and Dr. Lyman Abbott, A ’90, 
made some appropriate remarks. 


JOHN HARVARD IN ENGLAND. 


There is a story current at Cam- 
bridge that a husband and wife, endowed 
with wealth and having the praiseworthy 
idea of establishing a university, once 
visited Harvard College and were shown 
about by President Eliot. Standing in 
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Memorial Hall about to say farewell, the 
husband inquired in commercial phrase, 
and with a touch of the common Amer- 
ican delusion that money will buy every- 
thing, ‘Well, President Eliot, for how 
much could your plant here be dupli- 
cated?” President Eliot stated the 
amount of the endowments and the value 
of the real estate and apparatus. “ Well, 
we could do better than that, husband,” 
said the lady. ‘“‘Madam,” said the Pre- 
sident, bowing low and glancing toward 
the lines of portraits, ‘“‘we have one 
possession that is above and beyond all 
this, which cannot be estimated in money, 
— 270 years of devotedness.” 

I think in that reply President Eliot 
touched upon something which ali who 
entertain love and respect for Harvard 
regard as a priceless possession. In 
many respects the great University may 
be surpassed, —there may be elsewhere 
more students, larger funds, abler pro- 
fessors. But in the fact that there is 
behind everything at Cambridge this 
solemn past, this long perspective through 
eight generations, each one of which has 
cherished the University as the thing 
best worth cherishing, — here Harvard 
has a unique distinction, something 
which cannot be bought and cannot be 
taken away. 

If this consideration is just, if this 
past is a thing inestimably precious, what 
shall be said of our obligation to the man 
who prolongs this past by 50 years at 
least; — who reveals as existing before 
the Harvard temple, as it were, a vesti- 
bule possessed of the most picturesque 
and romantic associations, — of the 
existence of which no one had dreamed ? 
Mr. H. F. Waters is the revealer of John 
Harvard. In doing what he has done, I 
think in the estimation of Harvard men 
generally he has done more than if he 
had unearthed for us a buried city, or 
enriched the University with the gift of 
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a million. Twenty-five years ago John 
Harvard was a mere name, but to-day, 
as Mr. Waters says, there is probably no 
worthy of the early time in New Eng- 
land of whose antecedents and circum- 
stances in general we know so much. 
I am to speak about John Harvard in 
England? First let us survey John Har- 
vard’s England, and with that as a back- 
ground outline as we can the figure of 
the Founder, still somewhat shadowy 
in spite of the revelations. John Har- 
vard’s England was Puritan England, 
— and what was Puritan England? The 
Reformation here took a somewhat con- 
servative course. While casting aside the 
Church of Rome and making certain im- 
portant modifications, it retained much 
of the old form and spirit. Instead of 
the Pope the sovereign became the head 
of the Church, and the ancient hierarchy 
with its archbishops and bishops re- 
mained. This seemed to a portion of the 
English people but a halfway reforma- 
tion, and these went toward extremes 
of Congregationalism and individualism. 
As the reign of Elizabeth went on, they 
became known as Separatists, Robert 
Browne being their leader. Nor were 
things entirely harmonious within the 
Church itself. A party arose which at- 
tached great importance to vestments, 
the position of the altar, the practice of 
confession, and in some cases upheld the 
doctrine of transubstantiation. There 
was on the other hand a party which em- 
braced the strict theology of John Calvin, 
without any mitigation, and determined 
to have in their worship only the simplest 
forms. These were the Puritans, a body 
at first within the Church of England. 
The rift, at the outset narrow, widened 
gradually into a chasm which could be 
filled only with blood. The Stuarts suc- 
ceeded the Tudors: Charles I came to 
the throne, a man by no means with- 
out ability, of great courage too and 
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sincerity. He was, however, narrow- 
minded, and became reactionary. He 
felt that he reigned by divine right, and 
that his subjects had no rights which 
he as sovereign was bound to respect. 
He set out to reduce the nation to con- 
formity with his will, finding efficient 
instruments in Archbishop Laud and 
Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, 
who proceeded to put through the policy 
of “thorough,” a means for reducing 
the nation completely to conformity. In 
these days 20,000 Puritan, middle-class 
Englishmen sought refuge in New Eng- 
land. 

We come at length to the year 1640, 
when the Long Parliament convened, 
and now there is in the air the English 
Revolution. We have reached a time 
when John Harvard no longer lived. 
But if it is right to say that his life and 
spirit went on in his foster children, then 
we may feel that we are still speaking of 
John Harvard’s England, for Harvard 
men began at once to play a part here. 
The war which had been so long one of 
words became at length one of weapons, 
— the King against the Houses, the na- 
tion as represented in Parliament. At 
first the King seemed likely to succeed, 
but the alliance with the Scotch Cov- 
enanters turned the tide. Then came 
Marston Moor and Naseby, and victory 
fell to the Parliament. ‘“‘Gentlemen,” 
said old Sir Jacob Astley, general of the 
King in the last defeat, as he sat on a 
drum-head a prisoner, wiping the sweat 
of battle from his forehead and chatting 
good-naturedly with his captors, “ye 
have done your work, and may now go 
play, unless ye fall out among your- 
selves.” It was a significant remark. 
Straightway they fell out among them- 
selves. The Covenanters became in turn 
reactionary. They temporized and tried 
to come to an agreement with the King. 
On the other hand, there arose the party 
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of the Independents, who thought, as 
Milton, one of their members, said, 
that “New presbyter was but old priest 
writ large,” and demanded that the 
policy should be radical. They had on 
their side the matchless soldier Crom- 
well, and the matchless statesman Young 
Sir Harry Vane, who was according to 
his contemporaries, “within Parliament 
what Cromwell was outside.”” War broke 
out anew. By 1648 the Independents, 
having completely triumphed, had Eng- 
land in their hands. Then the Ironsides, 
the Independents in arms, issued a re- 
markable manifesto, “The Agreement 
of the People,” substantially in these 
terms: “Henceforth there shall no longer 
be a King; henceforth there shall no 
longer be a House of Lords, or privileged 
class. The government of England shall 
lie in the Commons, and no power shall 
be superior to the Commons but that of 
the people who chose them to be their 
representatives; and this shall be su- 
preme in all respects save one, — no 
man shall be restricted in the freedom 
of his conscience.”’ It was government 
of, by, and for the people, just as clearly 
as if Abraham Lincoln himself had writ- 
ten the document. The years 1649-58 
were very glorious years for England, 
when she was, according to Milton again, 
“indeed a mighty and puissant nation”’; 
but the whole attempt at popular gov- 
ernment was premature. It was impos- 
sible to bring it about in an age and ina 
land hampered as England was by feudal 
survivals. Cromwell grew discouraged, 
and the Protectorate set up by him was 
practically a despotism, intended to be 
temporary. Vane persisted longer, sug- 
gesting at last as follows: “Let the 
people of England select their wisest 
men. Let these come together in as- 
sembly and lay down certain fundamen- 
tals; not laws, but provisions which shall 
restrain and govern those that make the 
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laws.” In other words, what he pro- 
posed was a written constitution, exactly 
on the American plan. 

But it was all premature, and when at 
length Cromwell died things fell into 
confusion. In 1660 came the Restora- 
tion. Charles II came back in the midst 
of plaudits. The King enjoyed his own 
again. Failure never seemed more com- 
plete. But John Richard Green, who 
believes that England to-day is practi- 
cally a democratic republic with some 
monarchical and feudal traditions, has 
said, “The whole history of England 
from that day to this is nothing more 
nor less than a coming round, slowly and 
tentatively but surely, to the program 
laid down by those Ironsides in the days 
of the English Commonwealth.” 

But what has all this to do with New 
England, and with John Harvard? It 
is rather startling to say that the English 
Commonwealth, with its heroes and 
martyrs and splendid achievements, 
came out of little Boston, from the spot 
now called Pemberton Square, but this 
has been said by reputable historians: 
in what is now Pemberton Square dwelt 
John Cotton, the greatest of the Non- 
conformist ministers of the time in Eng- 
land or America. The spiritual leaders 
of the Independents, Owen, Goodwin, 
and Nye, declared they derived their 
ideas from John Cotton’s writings. 
Cromwell had been his friend, and wrote 
to him repeatedly after he came over 
here, asking for advice, and signing him- 
self “your affectionate friend.” Vane, 
as an impressionable young man, lived 
with John Cotton and was trained prac- 
tically in Cotton’s study. There were 
other New Englanders who had great 
influence, — Hugh Peter, the minister 
of Salem, who went back to England 
and played a noteworthy part in the 
Commonwealth, — and Roger Williams, 
who vibrated back and forth between 
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the Old World and the New, almost 
equally influential in both in behalf of 
freedom and toleration. Independency, 
on this side called Congregationalism, 
was known as the “‘ New England Way” 
both among its friends and its enemies. 
It is a most interesting fact that a reac- 
tion thus set back from the New Eng- 
land to the Old. The little colony was 
clinging precariously to the shore, and 
yet it furnished an influence which 
affected strongly the fate of the ancient 
kingdom. 

In this too Harvard had its part. Of 
the first Harvard class, that of 1642, 
more than half went back to England. 
Members of the following classes also 
went back, and some became distin- 
guished men. One in particular had a 
career which it is worth while to glance 
at, — George Downing, a son of Lucy, 
the sister of John Winthrop. When 
eighteen years old he took his degree, go- 
ing in the first place after a year or two 
to the West Indies, where he was a 
preacher. He had brilliant abilities, was 
fluent in speech, and of insatiable am- 
bition. From the West Indies he went 
soon to Old England and at once became 
chaplain among the Ironsides; but for- 
saking his clerical functions, he rose to 
the position of “‘Scout-Master General,” 
chief of the intelligence department. He 
so distinguished himself that he attracted 
the attention of Cromwell, who soon 
made him his principal diplomatic agent 
on tlie Continent. He interfered to pre- 
vent the persecution of the Waldenses. 
— those “slaughtered saints upon their 
mountains cold,” in whose behalf Milton 
invoked the vengeance of the Lord. 
Again, he was sent to Mazarin, at that 
time the real ruler of France; and later 
to The Hague, which in those days as in 
these was a great diplomatic centre. He 
brought Russia, Scandinavia, North- 
ern Europe in general to a sense of 
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the mighty power that had arisen be- 
yond the Channel. His Harvard training 
stood him in good stead. He had been 
trained here as a logician, which fitted 
him to cope with casuistry and indirec- 
tion. As a proficient Latinist, he was at 
home in every court where he was placed. 
Until the death of Cromwell his career 
was distinguished, and his service was 
very great. Alas that there should be 
another side to the story! He joined the 
victorious party, serving it as zealously 
as he had served the other. It has been 
believed, let us hope not on the best 
evidence, that he treacherously gave up 
some of his old comrades to torture and 
execution, enjoying fat things at the 
hands of Charles II as the reward of 
baseness which even in that age seemed 
extraordinary. And yet if he had died 
when Cromwell died he would have 
stood high in the list of Harvard's 
worthies; as Benedict Arnold would 
have been one of the most honored 
figures of the Revolution had the wound 
received at Saratoga been mortal. There 
were other foster-sons whose achieve- 
ments, if less conspicuous, were yet 
wholly meritorious; the Harvard force 
therefore, being even thus early manifest. 

Against this page of history as a back- 
ground we are to set with what distinct- 
ness we can the figure of John Harvard 
himself. We are told by wise men that 
heredity and environment are two fact- 
ors which working upon the personal 
element are all-powerful in shaping a 
man. What can we say about heredity 
and environment in the case of John 
Harvard? First as to heredity. The 
River Avon is one of the most interesting 
and beautiful of the streams of England. 
I have pleasant recollections of tracing it 
through many miles of its course among 
the English Midlands. It flows out of 
the very heart of England, from a spring 
on Cromwell’s old battlefield of Naseby. 
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In Northamptonshire it is a threadlike 
rill; it borders Leicestershire like a silver 
ribbon; in Warwickshire I recall that 
lying on its bank at Stratford for those 
few evening moments nearer to the dust 
of Shakespeare than any other mortal, 
I had at my feet the river shot through 
with the tints of sunset, like a broad and 
brilliant scarf. Of course, the great as- 
sociation of the river is that with Shake- 
speare. On its banks he was born and 
bred. Here it was that he got the set- 
ting and color for Midsummer Night's 
Dream and As You Like It, the maidenly 
grace of Perdita, the awkwardness of 
his clowns, the self-sufficiency of his 
country justices; while from Warwick 
and Kenilworth Castles close by he 
caught impressions of the feudal grand- 
eurs of which he afterwards made so 
magnificent portrayal. 

But henceforth Stratford will be in- 
teresting for another reason. Hither 
came, about 20 years ago, the antiquary 
Mr. Waters. He had discovered some 
interesting facts with regard to John 
Harvard, — that his mother was Kath- 
erine Yearwood, widow of a Southwark 
member of Parliament, the daughter 
of Thomas and Alice Rogers of Strat- 
ford. His investigation had the interest 
of a thrilling detective story, the culprit 
in the case being unfriendly fortune 
who had stolen from the world the 
memory of a benefactor. Making the 
journey in hopes of a further find, his 
attention was soon caught by the “Old 
House in High Street,” which he was 
told had no story. In the evening of 
the long summer day he stood before 
this old house, while the western light 
brought out the graceful carving and 
heavy-timbered sturdiness. He saw 
under the great window the date 1596, 
and to left and right of it the letters T. 
R. and A. R. It flashed upon him as if 
by spiritual suggestion that they stood 
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for Thomas Rogers and Alice Rogers. 
Skilful investigator that he was, he soon 
found proof in the borough records: 
these, kept in the Shakespeare birth- 
place, made plain the whole story of the 
family. 

Thomas Rogers was what we should 
call a marketman, butcher, grazier, pro- 
vision dealer in a general way. During 
the reign of Elizabeth he prospered in 
his private affairs, had the esteem of his 
townsmen, became alderman of the little 
borough of 2000 souls, and at length 
bailiff or mayor. In that year, 1596, he 
built a handsome house in the High 
Street of Stratford. He had sons and 
daughters in good number, among the 
younger of them Katherine, who, at the 
age of 21, we have excellent reason for 
believing, was a beautiful and amiable 
girl. Side by side with Thomas and Alice 
Rogers in Stratford lived John Shake- 
speare and Mary Arden, his wife. John 
Shakespeare was a man in the same 
business, of the same age, of the same 
station in life, and married not far from 
the same time. Less prosperous in his 
private affairs than Thomas Rogers, 
John Shakespeare nevertheless became 
alderman, and in his turn, bailiff or 
mayor. He, too, had sons and daughters 
in good number. There is the best rea- 
son for supposing that the Rogers and 
Shakespeare families lived together on 
terms of intimacy. In the little town the 
fathers in business would naturally often 
be associates, and often competitors. 
As aldermen together they sustained the 
public responsibility. The two mothers 
were close neighbors and went to the 
same church. The children, as they came 
forward, were paired, William Shake- 
speare with Charles Rogers, Richard 
Shakespeare with Richard Rogers, Ed- 
mund Shakespeare with Edward Rogers, 
and soon. The boys went together to the 
famous grammar school, of which their 
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fathers officially were trustees, and played 
together on the village green. 

Meanwhile at Southwark, in London, 
a hundred miles away, a much longer 
distance in those days than now, was 
living Robert Harvard, a young market- 
man who had become a widower, and, 
at the age of 29, was ready for a new 
marriage. What brought Robert Har- 
vard and Katherine Rogers together ? 
Mr. Shelley, in his interesting book, 
thinks that William Shakespeare intro- 
duced them to each other. Shakespeare 
was 20 years older than Katherine 
Rogers, and about the time of her birth, 
after an irregular course in his youth, 
had left Stratford and gone to London; 
there, in 1605, he was at the zenith of his 
career as a play actor and writer. It 
may be that William Shakespeare was 
the introducer. But I prefer the sur- 
mise of Mr. Waters that it was Thomas 
Rogers himself, who, being a business 
man on rather a large scale, sometimes 
went to the distant London market; 
there he may easily have fallen in with 
Robert Harvard and seen in him an 
eligible son-in-law. It is all a guess, but 
in some way Robert Harvard and Kath- 
erine Rogers came together, and in 
April, 1605, Katherine Rogers, going 
out from the old house in Stratford-on- 
Avon to Holy Trinity Church, standing 
upon the flagstones which 11 years 
later were to cover the ashes of Shake- 
speare, was united in marriage to the 
Londoner. In Southwark, under the 
shadow of the great St. Saviour’s 
Church, they set up their home, and 
there, in November, 1607, John Har- 
vard was born. So much for the hered- 
ity of John Harvard; anybody would 
admit that it is clear and definite. 

Now as to the environment. As the 
boy grew up, what were his surround- 
ings, who were the visitors to the Har- 
vard home? What more natural than 
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that Shakespeare, taking a respite from 
magnificent imaginings, should some- 
times have dropped in, coming from 
the Bankside Theatre, only a short dis- 
tance away? He would naturally visit 
his young townswoman with whose bro- 
ther he had been a close chum and com- 
rade. Did Shakespeare rock John 
Harvard’s cradle? Very possibly. Did 
he hold the little boy on his knee and tell 
him stories? Very possibly. Did John 
Harvard grow up to write Shakespeare ? 
That is a step that I am not quite ready 
to take, but dealing with this story is 
a gymnastic that inclines one to bold 
ventures. 

John Harvard must have attended the 
grammar school of Southwark, of which 
his father, as a vestryman of the Church, 
was Officialiy a trustee. We know nar- 
rowly who were his masters, and what 
was the course of study and discipline. 
We know the excitements that must have 
come into the life of a London boy dur- 
ing the reign of James I. We have maps 
and pictures that make plain the sights 
that must have struck his boyish eyes, 
the pleasant fields of Surrey to the 
South, the aspect of the houses, with 
their overhanging upper stories, the 
heads of the executed malefactors, each 
upon its pole above the entrance to 
London Bridge a few rods up the street 
from his father’s door, a gruesome spec- 
tacle always in view. 

When John Harvard was 18 years 
old came a sad crisis in the affairs of 
the prosperous and peaceful family; the 
plague struck London. His father, two 
brothers, and two sisters died within 
five weeks. Katherine Harvard was 
left a widow with her two boys, John 
and Thomas. It was only following the 
custom of the time that she married 
again within five months, this time John 
Elletson, a rich cooper; and he dying 
within a year, she soon married a third 
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husband, Richard Yearwood, a sub- 
stantial burgess, member of Parliament 
from Southwark from 1620 to 1629. 

It is easy to see why John Harvard 
went to Emmanuel College at Cam- 
bridge. Documents show that an inti- 
mate friend of the family was Nicholas 
Morton, a chaplain of St. Saviour’s, who 
had been a fellow of Emmanuel. His 
advice would naturally have influence. 
John Harvard went to Cambridge in 
1627, at the age of 20, and here, too, we 
are in no doubt as to his environment. 
We know the names and reputations of 
his teachers, we know narrowly the cur- 
riculum, we know the special excitements 
in a student’s life of that time. The 
Duke of Buckingham, the French Am- 
bassador, the King and Queen, paid 
visits to the University and were enter- 
tained by pageants and ceremonies of 
which we have minute descriptions. 
These John Harvard saw, and in some 
of these he no doubt took part as a mem- 
ber of the student body. We know the 
great public events, news of which came 
in to stir his soul. Those were the days 
when Charles I was trying to reduce 
England to conformity. Cambridge, 
in the Eastern country, was in the midst 
of the Nonconformist world, and it was 
thence in great part that the 20,000 Non- 
conformists went forth to settle New 
England. John Cotton in those days 
was at St. Botolph’s, in Boston close by, 
permeating all the region with his influ- 
ence. The Earl of Lincoln, greatly in- 
terested in the New England emigration, 
was the great noble nearest at hand. 
John Winthrop, Thomas Dudley, Sir 
Richard Saltonstall, and other leaders 
of the new colony, met at Cambridge, 
in John Harvard’s time, to arrange for 
their enterprise. 

We know who were John Harvard’s 
fellow students: Jeremy Taylor was at 
Caius College; Thomas Fuller, “Old 





Fuller” of the “Worthies,” was at 
Queens; William Sancroft, Archbishop 
of Canterbury to be, and Ralph Cud- 
worth, author of “‘The Intellectual Sys- 
tem of the Universe,” a marvel of erudi- 
tion, were his fellow students at Em- 
manuel. Most interesting of all, John 
Milton and John Harvard were together 
at Cambridge. Of course, it would be 
interesting to make it sure that there 
was contact between them; Milton was 
19, Harvard was 20 when they came 
together. Both were youths of London 
Puritan families, living not far apart, of 
nearly the same station in life, and of 
about equal means. ‘Though John Mil- 
ton was not of Emmanuel, yet Christ’s, 
his college, was not far away, and the 
Puritan reputation of Emmanuel would 
naturally draw him thither. We know 
there is nothing like a common friend 
to constitute a bridge for friendship; 
had the two Johns a common friend ? 
Probably they had in Thomas Hobson, 
the old Cambridge carrier. Once a week 
Hobson’s cart went back and forth the 
50 miles between Cambridge and Lon- 
don; it was the only public conveyance. 
He was postman, expressman, general 
conveyor, and messenger. He had an- 
other function; Sir Richard Steele, who 
long after wrote a paper on him in the 
Spectator, says that he was the first man 
in England to keep a livery stable. He 
held 40 horses for hire by the students, 
and when a customer applied he could 
by no means, says Steele, take his pick, 
but must content himself with the horse 
that stood nearest the stable-door, where 
Hobson was always careful to have 
tethered the horse that it suited him to 
let out to that particular customer. 
Hence the phrase “Hobson’s choice” 
throughout the English-speaking world 
to this day practically a synonym for 
inevitability. It is the surmise of Mr. 
Waters that the prevalence of the phrase 
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here in New England is due to the fact 
that the Cambridge men, John Harvard 
among them, were to such an extent the 
leaders of the early colony. 

That Milton was interested in Hobson 
is very plain. After the carrier’s death 
Milton wrote two epitaphs on him, very 
labored attempts at humor, but perhaps 
Milton’s closest approach to the expres- 
sion of that quality. One would suppose 
that through Hobson, if by no other 
means, the two Johns must have come 
together. The London road was unsafe 
through highwaymen; students going 
back and forth would naturally be in- 
trusted to the sturdy guardianship of the 
carrier. What more natural than that 
the two Johns should have touched el- 
bows riding in Hobson’s cart, or should- 
ered one another, perhaps uncomfort- 
ably, while experiencing ‘‘Hobson’s 
choice” at the stable-door in getting a 
horse for an excursion into the coun- 
try? 

John Harvard left Cambridge at the 
age of 28, a mature man. We have seen 
how definitely we can know what hered- 
ity did for him, how definitely we can 
know his environment. Do we fairly 
know the man? He still eludes us. He 
never said a word or wrote a line or did 
a deed except his one ever-memorable 
deed of gift, that his contemporaries 
thought it worth while to note and 
transmit. There is good indirect evi- 
dence that he was correct in life, for his 
name is absent from the list of admoni- 
tions in college. We can tell something 
about a man from the friends he chooses; 
we know that an intimate friend of 
John Harvard was John Sadler, a 
college mate who became a worthy and 
famous man. His sister, Ann Sadler, 
John Harvard married in 1636. We can 
judge something of a man by the books 
he chooses for his library; in the selec- 
tion of his collection there are sugges- 
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tions of candor, of good literary taste, 
and of refined scholarship. 

He was rigidly Puritan; in going to 
New England he only swam with the 
current; he went when the emigration 
was at its height, when Laud and Straf- 
ford were pushing their policy of ‘'Thor- 
ough” most earnestly. In the spring 
of 1637 it is on record that he parted 
with property to a Ship captain, presum- 
ably as passage money for himself, his 
wife, library, and belongings, to the 
New World, which he reached early in 
August of that year. Before leaving 
England his mother had died, leaving 
him property, the principal item in which 
was the Queen’s Head Inn in South- 
wark. His brother Thomas died soon 
after, and, leaving him a substantial 
amount, swe'led the total of the two be- 
quests to something like £1600, which, 
according to the changed value of money, 
would be worth at present eight times 
as much. 

A personality correct, scholarly, re- 
fined, colorless, but in a marvelous way 
absorbing and reflecting color; a man of 
low vitality, his vigor both in mind and 
body sapped by the presence of an in- 
sidious disease; a personality, vapory 
but how strangely prehensile, taking 
hold of great associations! What more 
probable than that he was in contact with 
Shakespeare and Milton? As a young 
man at home during the long college 
vacations he would naturally hear his 
stepfather, Richard Yearwood, talk, 
and what could Richard Yearwood 
say? Coming home to Southwark from 
his seat at St. Stephens, a short row 
downstream of 15 minutes or so, he 
could say how he had just looked into 
the face of Hampden, had just heard the 
eloquence of Pym, had perhaps himself 
taken part in the debates on the Peti- 
tion of Right, and heard Sir John Eliot 
exclaim, “None have gone about to 
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break Parliaments but have in the end 
been broken by them.” As the proprietor 
of the Queen’s Head Inn, John Harvard 
reaches back almost uncannily the 300 
years to Chaucer, for next door stood 
the Tabard whence the Canterbury 
Pilgrims departed ; forward also two cen- 
turies to Dickens, for closely adjacent on 
the other side stood the White Hart, 
where Mr. Pickwick met Sam Weller. 
One would think he must have talked 
with Young Harry Vane, for arriving 
in New England a few days before Vane 
sailed thence, what more natural than 
that the latter should have interrogated 
the intelligent new-comer for news 
from the arena in which Vane was about 
to play a memorable part! 

Does the basis of fact seem narrow 
for such a biographical superstructure as 
Mr. Shelley, for instance, has reared? I 
find a figure to suit the case in an Eliza- 
bethan mansion in the street of an old 
English town, the ancient house, say, in 
the High Street of Stratford-on-Avon. A 
friend of mine who paced the front a 
short time since, thinks that the founda- 
tion is not more than 16 feet wide. As 
you look at it rising high from this nar- 
row base, you feel that it needs the sup- 
port of the masses of masonry to the 
right and left. The front, too, where 
each story overhangs the one beneath 
it, all culminating in the beetling gable 
which fairly threatens the roadway, you 
feel ought to be propped and buttressed. 
And yet the old house has stood now 
into its fourth century, and cherished as 
it henceforth will be as the “Harvard 
House” will stand for centuries more. 
In like manner in this story of John 
Harvard, we have something authentic 
that will stand. 

In speaking of an early New England 
worthy, only a Biblical parallel seems 
appropriate. Let us say then that John 
Harvard was our New England Apollos. 
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Apollos is no significant figure in the 
apostolic story, but he moved among 
epoch-making events and associated with 
illustrious men. And “ Apollos watered ”’: 
and what our Apollos watered was the 
perishing seed which the great Pauls of 
the New England Church had too feebly 
planted. “And God gave the increase.” 
James K. Hosmer, ’55. 


JOHN HARVARD’S LIFE IN 
AMERICA 


The subject assigned to me for this 
evening practically deals: with the con- 
ditions of Harvard’s life for a single year. 
Even this brief time cannot be restricted 
within exact limits. We do not know 
the date of Harvard's sailing from Eng- 
land. We do not know on what day he 
arrived in the Colony. The only date 
in this connection of which we are cer- 
tain, alas! is that of his death, and for 
that knowledge we are dependent upon 
a casual entry in an almanac. His name 
is not mentioned by Winthrop in his 
“Journal” and, except for a memoran- 
dum found among Winthrop’s papers 
and published by Savage in the ‘“Ad- 
denda” to the “Journal,” we should 
not know that the Governor had ever 
heard of him. In justice, however, to 
Winthrop, it should be added that the 
mere existence of the memorandum 
suggests that it was made with intent 
to incorporate its substance in the jour- 
nal, and then by oversight the entry 
was omitted. 

The various contemporaneous publi- 
cations which mention Harvard’s name, 
while they speak of him as a scholarly 
and pious man, add nothing to our know- 
ledge of his life, and it is not until we 
reach the verbose and pedantic “‘ Mag- 
nalia” of Cotton Mather that we learn 
from one who wrote 60 years after Har- 
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vard’s death, that the disease which 
carried him off was consumption. 

Harvard’s presence in England, Feb. 
16, 1637, can be demonstrated. On 
May 5 of the same year the will of his 
brother, of which he was one of the ex- 
ecutors, was duly probated. The will 
was allowed, and power to execute it 
was conferred upon his co-executor, 
with a reservation of like power for 
Harvard ‘‘when he should come to seek 
it.” The inference is plain that he was 
not on hand to resign the executorship, 
and the presumption is that this absence 
was to be explained by the fact that be- 
tween Feb. 16 and May 5 he had sailed 
for New England. 

On the other hand, the Charlestown 
Records testify to his presence in that 
place on Aug. 1 of the same year, when he 
was admitted a townsman. It is quite 
certain that this affiliation with the set- 
tlers — a necessary concomitant at that 
time for the residence in Charlestown 
of one of his profession — must have 
been taken promptly after arrival. There 
was a statute of the General Court then 
in force which prevented inhabitants of 
any of the towns from harboring, for a 
longer period than three weeks, strangers 
who came with intent to reside, except 
under allowance of certain designated 
authorities. Obviously, newly arrived 
immigrants would, if their consciences 
permitted, hasten to put themselves on 
record as being in sympathy with the 
governing powers. It is safe, therefore, 
to assert that Harvard must have ar- 
rived at Charlestown in the latter part of 
July, 1637. Assuming that he sailed 
early in May, this would make his voy- 
age cover a period of about 12 weeks. 
This would not have been considered a 
very long ocean trip in those days. Hence, 
we may rest assured that this estimate 
of the time of sailing and arrival are 
reasonably close, so that the discovery 
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of the name of the vessel in which he 
sailed and the publication of her log 
would not alter materially our concep- 
tion of the dates connected with the 
voyage. 

The third of these dates, that of his 
death, is fixed at Sept. 14, 1638. The 
entire term of his life in America was, 
therefore, about thirteen and one half 
months. 

About four weeks after his arrival, on 
Aug. 30, 1637, a Synod was held at 
Cambridge — or Newtowne — as it was 
then called. We are told that “all the 
teaching Elders through the country 
were present, and some new come out 
from England, not yet called to any 
place here.” The meeting is described 
as having been “peaceable and con- 
cluded comfortably in love.” We may 
infer from the stress put upon these 
words that this conclusion was probably 
unexpected. Harvard was at that time 
“new come out from England,” and it 
is quite certain that he could not then 
have been called to any place here. The 
statement that some of those similarly 
situated with himself were present at the 
Synod is practically equivalent to saying 
that he was there. No newly arrived 
clergyman whose health and circum- 
stances permitted could have failed to 
avail himself of the opportunity, there to 
meet the assembled pastors of the Col- 
ony, and to hear them discuss the doc- 
trinal points which were disturbing 
themselves and their congregations. It 
necessarily follows that he must at that 
time have seen the spot with which his 
name has since become so conspicu- 
ously associated. His route from Charles- 
town to Cambridge would have been by 
the path called in the early Cambridge 
Records “the way to Charlestown.” 
If we accept President Wadsworth’s 
location, within the Yard, of the lot 
granted by the town to the College, 
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which was said in the town records to 
be north of the “way to Charlestown,” 
we must reach the conclusion that Har- 
vard’s path, if he came to Cambridge 
to the Synod, led him through the Ox 
Pasture to the Common — or if he were 
to cover the same ground to-day, di- 
rectly through the heart of the College 
Yard into Harvard Square by way of 
the Johnston Gate. Cambridge was 
described by a contemporaneous writer 
as like a “‘bowling green,” and we can 
fancy the pleasure which he derived 
from contemplating the beauties of the 
scene, as he strode or rode along, — for 
he probably came over from Charles- 
town either on foot or on horseback, — 
and perhaps as he looked around his 
mental vision conjured up a future col- 
lege there. The place had not then been 
selected for the college, but it was voted 
a few weeks thereafter that it should be 
at Newtowne, showing that attention had 
already been turned that way. 

If by any unfortunate chance he was 
prevented from visiting Cambridge on 
the occasion of the Synod, still he must 
have seen the little village on Nov. 2 of 
that year when he and four others, at a 
session of the General Court at that 
place, were admitted as freemen, and as 
the record goes on to state “took the 
freeman’s oath.” Four days after this 
event Harvard and his wife were ad- 
mitted to membership in the Charles- 
town Church, thus completing the es- 
sential acts on his part to become one 
of the elect in Massachusetts — Towns- 
man — Freeman — Churchman. 

Having taken these preliminary steps, 
he could now attend to his own affairs 
with a reasonable assurance of being let 
alone. It is not surprising therefore to 
find that he disappears from public not- 
ice, until the next spring, and although 
we know absolutely nothing of what he 
was doing during that period, it may 
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be assumed that his first efforts were put 
forth toward providing a permanent 
residence in Charlestown for himself 
and his wife. It is not known when he 
became associated as a colleague with 
Zachariah Symmes, the pastor of the 
Charlestown Church, but it is not un- 
likely to have followed promptly the 
various steps which he had taken to 
identify himself with the town and the 
church. 

In April, 1638, he had become suffi- 
ciently well known to his fellow towns- 
men to receive at their hands an ap- 
pointment as one of a Committee of Six 
who ‘“‘were desired to consider of some 
things tending toward a body of laws.” 
His selection upon such a committee as 
this indicates that he had not yet suc- 
cumbed to the inroads of the disease 
which carried him off a few months 
thereafter, and also helps to define his 
position upon a question which was then 
puzzling the brains of those who were 
administering the affairs of the Colony. 

The statement is made that Harvard 
was allotted land and that he built a 
house in Charlestown, and Frothingham 
distinctly asserts that he participated in 
the allotments of 1637-1638. It happens 
that the folio in the Book of Possessions 
at Charlestown, which through Index 
entries is known to have contained a 
record of Harvard’s Estate, is missing. 
It is the only folio in the book that is gone 
and since it is of more value to the world 
than all the rest of the book we can only 
wonder at the unlucky chance which 
should have selected that particular 
leaf for destruction. Notwithstanding 
the loss of this desirable source of in- 
formation, the Book of Possessions 
furnishes abundant evidence that Har- 
vard was a land-owner, and not only 
that, but it is plain that his holdings 
of real estate were extensive. We gain 
this information through the definitions 
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of the boundaries of the property of 
others. Harvard’s name appears in the 
Book of Possessions upwards of 20 times 
as an abutter. His widow figures five or 
six times in a similar way, sometimes 
as Widow Harvard, sometimes as Mrs. 
Ann Harvard. 

Through these descriptions the gen- 
eral location of the property can be 
identified and in some cases its charac- 
ter is evident. Some of it was in Mystic 
field, some in Water field, some in East 
field, some in Line field, i. e. in a field 
adjoining the Newtowne line. Some of 
it was in the Mystic Marshes. The vari- 
ous grants or purchases, for we have no 
evidence how the property was acquired, 
comprised woodland, arable land, mead- 
ow and marshes. In one of these abut- 
ting descriptions describing the adjoining 
land is this phrase: “120 acres of land, 
more or less, situated in Water field, 
bought of Mrs. Harvard, and entered 
before in her name.” In another, the 
words are, “Ten acres firstly appertain- 
ing to Mr. John Harvard.” It is, there- 
fore, evident that, however acquired, 
whether by grant or by purchase, Har- 
vard must have had a good deal of land 
within the limits of Charlestown. 

As to the house in which he lived, we 
have this to guide us. In February, 1697, 
Judge Sewall spent the night in Charles- 
town and he records the fact that Mrs. 
Shepherd told him that the house in which 
he slept was built by John Harvard. 
Mrs. Shepherd was the wife of the clergy- 
man then settled over the Charlestown 
parish. Her say-so would not neces- 
sarily be final in determining whether 
Harvard had ever lived in the house, 
were it not that she acquired the pro- 
perty from Mrs. Thomas Allen. Mrs. 
Allen was Harvard’s widow, and Allen 
had himself been settled over the 
Charlestown parish, having probably 
succeeded Harvard, in his functions 
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as assistant clergyman or teacher, as he 
certainly did as husband of Ann Sadler, 
Harvard’s widow. He is undoubtedly 
the Allen whose name appears in the 
records of the College as having paid 
over £200 to Eaton and with whom a 
Committee was appointed by the Col- 
lege, in 1643, to effect a final settlement 
of the bequest. Unquestionably this sum 
was from Harvard’s estate, of which he 
was executor. The line of evidence that 
connects Harvard with the house in 
which Sewall slept is therefore fairly 
direct, and is not open to dispute. 

The immigration was so heavy at that 
time that it must have been difficult to 
provide for those who arrived, and 
nearly all must have been compelled as 
soon thereafter as might be to build per- 
manent houses. The one chance that 
intervenes to throw a possible doubt 
upon Harvard’s having built his house 
is that he might have purchased it. The 
Colonists were a restless set and trans- 
fers of houses are of frequent record. 
The missing folio in the Book of Posses- 
sions would probably have settled this 
question. 

A landholder and a householder — 
we might perhaps have doubted whether 
the victim of pulmonary consumption 
in the fall of 1638 would in the winter 
of 1637-38 have been strong enough to 
build a house were it not for the quota- 
tion from the record to which I have 
already referred, which shows that his 
fellow townsmen considered him in the 
latter part of April, 1638, in fit condition 
to serve upon a committee, the import- 
ance of which can only be estimated by 
an examination of the politics of the 
Colony at that time. As briefly as may 
be, let us review the facts which led up 
to the political conditions at the time of 
Harvard’s arrival. Let us see who was 
then in power and who it was that was 
to be opposed by this committee who 
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were “to consider some things tending 
towards a body of laws for the Colony.” 

When Endicott came over here with 
his group of emigrants, he came as a 
member of the Church of England, with 
no intimation that the hostility to the 
formalities of the church which prompted 
this emigration would lead to separation 
from the Mother Church. He was at the 
head of affairs in the Colony and may 
perhaps properly be termed Governor 
of the Colony, although the Governor 
of the Company was at that time in 
London. 

When Winthrop arrived he brought 
with him the Charter and a Commission 
which placed him at the head of the 
Company as well as of the Colony. 
Endicott had before Winthrop’s arrival 
already thrown off his allegiance to the 
Church of England by eliminating the 
ritual and had actually banished two 
prominent men, members of the Com- 
pany, because they were not willing to 
abandon altogether the use of the Prayer 
Book in the Church service. 

Winthrop probably knew of this arbi- 
trary and important proceeding, when 
on April 7, 1630, on board the Arbella, 
he, with others, addressed an open letter 
“to the rest of their brethren in and of 
the Church of England,” in which 
they said “we beseech you therefore by 
the mercies of the Lord Jesus to con- 
sider us as your brethren, standing in 
very great need of your helpe, and earn- 
estly imploring it.”” Whether Endicott’s 
act of secession was approved at the time 
or not, no step back was ever taken to 
check its effects and the Puritan emi- 
grants became practically separatists 
and their church a Congregational 
Church. 

It was, then, to a Colony dominated 
by a Congregational Church that Har- 
vard knowingly turned his footsteps. 

Winthrop was elected Governor after 
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his arrival in 1630 for three consecutive 
years, 1631-1633. Then dissatisfaction 
with his rule led to his overthrow and 
during the next three years experiments 
were made with weaker men. Thomas 
Dudley, John Haynes, and Henry Vane 
were the successive governors during 
these years. 

The last of these, when he arrived in 
the Colony, bore the prestige of an hon- 
ored name, his father, Sir Henry Vane, 
being at that time a distinguished man, 
holding high office in England. Al- 
though the son, when he arrived in New 
England in the fall of 1635, was not yet 
25 years of age, he was almost at once 
selected as a suitable candidate for the 
highest office in the Colony — as one 
around whom the discontents could 
rally — and at the next election he was 
duly elected Governor. It was during his 
term of office that Mrs. Hutchinson 
held the series of meetings at her house 
in Boston, which resulted in her being 
tried the next year for heresy and sen- 
tenced to banishment from the Colony. 
Strongly in sympathy with her were John 
Cotton, probably the most distinguished 
preacher in Boston at that time, and 
John Wheelwright. The latter was 
banished as a result of his adherence to 
his opinions, but the former when in- 
terrogated as to his support of the doc- 
trines of Mrs. Hutchinson, so far hedged 
that he avoided the same fate. During 
these proceedings all Boston was in a 
turmoil of excitement and while it was 
at its height Vane’s term of office ex- 
pired. At the new election he was turned 
down; the old régime of Winthrop was 
restored; and Vane was humiliated by 
being dropped out of the Magistracy. 

It will readily be understood that an 
election held under these conditions 
could not be entirely free from fears of 
disturbance. Vane’s support for re- 
election came mainly from Boston. 
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Winthrop, who opposed him, relied upon 
the country, and as he feared interfer- 
ence on the part of the people of Boston 
if the election should be held in that 
place he secured the passage of an order 
that the Court for that purpose should 
be held at Cambridge. The accounts of 
the election itself strongly suggest a sit- 
uation corresponding in many points 
with that which occurred at Springfield 
at a recent nominating convention. 
Perhaps the language of one of the chron- 
iclers of the event, himself a candidate 
at the time, will more clearly portray the 
fact that politics have not changed much 
since 1637. “There was great danger of 
a tumult that day,” the writer says, “for 
those of that side grew into fierce speeches, 
and some laid hands on others; but see- 
ing themselves too weak, they grew 
quiet.” 

Vane, fresh from the pomp of the 
English Court, had been in the habit of 
marching to church on Sundays with an 
escort of four sergeants bearing halberds. 
These sergeants were all supporters of 
Vane, and when Winthrop, the new gov- 
ernor, sought their escort, they refused 
to give it. The tumultuous election, fol- 
lowed by the petty insult of the sergeants 
to the new Governor, was evidence 
enough of the bitterness of the contest, 
but to make more significant the fact 
that Winthrop had lost his hold upon the 
affections of the people of Boston, they 
immediately elected Vane a deputy. 
This election was disallowed by the Gen- 
eral Court and a new election ordered. 
Again Vane was elected, and this time 
he was permitted to serve, “the Court 
not finding how they might reject him, ” 
as Winthrop naively remarks. 

One other incident which happened 
that summer illustrates the intensity of 
personal animosity engendered by these 
quarrels. In June, there arrived Lord 
Ley, the son and heir of the Earl of Mar!l- 
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boro, then a young man of about 20 years 
of age. He took lodgings in a common 
inn and declined the courteous invita- 
tion of Governor Winthrop to make his 
headquarters at the Governor’s house. 
In the early part of July the Governor 
extended to Lord Ley an invitation to 
dine and in a friendly way conveyed the 
same courtesy to Vane. He records that 
they both not only refused to come, but 
at the same hour went over to Noodles 
Island to dine with Mr. Maverick. 
These proceedings made evident to 

Winthrop and his followers that the great 
immigration to the Colony, notwithstand- 
ing the limitation of the franchise to 
freemen, was undermining their power. 
To render doubly secure the limitations 
already imposed, and to perpetuate 
them through control over temporary as 
well as permanent residents, the act was 
passed which has already been referred 
to, imposing a penalty on all those who 
should harbor strangers for over three 
weeks, unless they were properly en- 
dorsed by the designated authorities. 
Already the efforts to protect the com- 
munity from the evil effects of heretical 
doctrines by the banishment or disfran- 
chisement of their exponents had fur- 
nished abundant ground for the charge 
of intolerance. The passage of this act 
testified to the justice of the charge. 
Boston was the place of landing for those 
who were to be affected by it, and Bos- 
ton was indignant. When the Court 
then in session at Cambridge adjourned, 
and Winthrop returned to his home, his 
neighbors, instead of turning out to re- 
ceive the Governor and escort him to his 
house, “refused,” to quote from his own 
journal, “to go out to meet him or show 
him any respect.” Hutchinson records 
that at this session an act was passed 
disqualifying any person from acting as 
governor until he had been in the Colony 
a full year. This was, of course, a hit at 
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Vane and doubtless had to do with the 
reception of Winthrop on his return 
home. The Governor had, however, pre- 
vailed, and a few days after Harvard’s 
arrival in the Colony, Vane, defeated 
and humiliated, folded his tent, went on 
board ship, and sailed for England. 

If I have succeeded in conveying to 
your minds even a faint conception of 
the political tumult in Massachusetts in 
the fall of 1637, you will appreciate that 
when Harvard landed he must have at 
once realized how difficult it would be 
for any person who intended residing 
anywhere near Boston to avoid taking 
part in this contest. The defeated Vane 
was to the last the recipient of honors 
from his supporters. They followed him 
to his ship in great numbers, and if Har- 
vard himself did not see, as he may have 
done, this popular demonstration in 
Vane’s favor, he must at least have 
heard the volleys of musketry and the 
thunder of the ordnance, discharged 
from shore and even from the Castle, 
which announced to those in the neigh- 
borhood, whether actually present at the 
scene or not, that the person thus hon- 
ored was about to depart from this shore. 

Up to that time the government of the 
Colony had been carried on under the 
general powers conferred in the Charter, 
through the General Court; through the 
oversight of the affairs of the towns by 
officers selected by the townsmen, who 
were oftentimes forced by penalties to 
undertake their duties of office; and 
through Church discipline. A few stat- 
utes had been passed, some of them, 
however, being only temporary in their 
nature. Justices of the Peace had been 
appointed who had like powers given 
them with those in England for the 
reformation of abuses and punishment 
of offenders, and with the increasing 
population sessions of quarter courts 


had been instituted. Wages had been 
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fixed. Prices on certain articles had 
been restricted. Sumptuary legislation 
had been instituted. Offenders who had 
committed offences which had been 
for all time recognized in England 
as crimes were punished, the penalties 
being apparently fixed arbitrarily by the 
Court of Assistants, and in some cases 
offences were treated as seditious and 
criminal which it would be difficult to 
classify under an ordinary criminal 
code. For instance: Philip Ratclyfe was 
ordered to be whipped, to have his ears 
cut off, to be fined £40, and to be ban- 
ished out of this jurisdiction, for utter- 
ing malicious and scandalous speeches 
against the government and the Church 
of Salem. 

It will not be wondered at that the 
people were restless under this condition 
of affairs. They clamored for a code of 
laws. They wanted the government or- 
ganized. They were not content merely 
with the General Court of the Company 
under the Charter, and they wanted 
some definition to be given of the rights 
of individuals; of property rights; of 
crimes, and of penalties. This was the 
spirit that prompted the formation of 
the Committee of the Charlestown 
townsmen of which Harvard was a 
member. But this did not correspond 
with the views of John Winthrop, who 
had just dethroned and humiliated Vane 
and driven him from the Colony; who at 
the expense of great turbulence in Bos- 
ton had succeeded in causing the ban- 
ishment of Mrs. Hutchinson and Wheel- 
wright, and in effecting the disarma- 
ment of many of their followers, and who 
in addition had nearly overthrown that 
popular preacher John Cotton. Once 
more in power, he and the majority of 
the Magistrates were opposed to grant- 
ing this wish of the people. 

He himself writes in 1639: “The peo- 
ple had long desired a body of laws, 
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and thought their condition very uusafe, 
while so much power rested in the dis- 
cretion of the magistrates. . . .” “Two 
great reasons there were,” he adds, 
“which caused most of the Magistrates 
and some of the Elders not to be very 
forward in this matter. One was, want 
of sufficient experience of the nature and 
disposition of the people, considered with 
the condition of the country and other 
circumstances, which made them con- 
ceive that such laws would be fittest for 
us which should arise pro re nata upon 
occasions, and so the laws of England 
and other nations grew, and therefore the 
fundamental laws of England are called 
customs, consuetudines.” 

Here, then, is Winthrop’s creed. Let 
us have no code, so long as we can help 
it, but let us go ahead and establish cus- 
toms. Let us pass only such laws as shall 
be required by occasions, and he ex- 
emplified his meaning by attaching to 
the first ordinance entered in the Boston 
Records words asserting that the ordin- 
ance “is but a declaration of the Com- 
mon Law.” 

Now, as people looked around they 
could not only see such cases of punish- 
ment as the one which I have quoted 
above, but in addition to arbitrary pun- 
ishments for ordinary crimes, others like 
the following: Thomas Walford was liv- 
ing at Charlestown in the only house 
then built, when Endicott’s party ar- 
rived. The next year after Winthrop’s 
arrival he was fined 40 shillings and he 
and his wife were enjoined to depart out 
of the limits of this patent before the 
20th of October next following under 
pain of confiscation of his goods for his 
contempt of authority and confronting 
officers. 

Thomas Morton of Wollaston, another 
resident of this region, who was living 
in his own house when Winthrop ar- 
rived here, was ordered by the Court to 
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be put in the bilbowes and then to be 
sent to England on the ship Git. All of 
his goods were ordered to be seized to 
meet his debts and to pay an Indian for 
a canoe which it was alleged he had ap- 
propriated. After his goods were re- 
moved from his house, then it was to be 
burnt to the ground. 

Sir Christepher Gardner, another 
prior resident of this region, was sent to 
England as a prisoner on the ship Lion. 
Gardner was one of a number of persons 
deported on the Lion. 

In short, persons obnoxious to the 
government, those who preached heret- 
ical opinions, —those who attacked the 
Church and those who confronted 
officers, were deported or banished. 
Transfers of real estate unless approved 
by the town authorities were set aside and 
those concerned in them fined. Apart 
from all these definite offences, there were 
certain that were indefinite, the probable 
punishment of which was only to be 
measured through such threats as these 
— “if any man shall exceed the bounds 
of moderation we shall punish them se- 
verely ” — the final words of a statute 
regulating trade. The right of a man to 
carry money or beaver with him to Eng- 
land was made dependent upon consent 
of the Governor for the time being. 

This was apparently the sort of Com- 
mon Law that Winthrop wanted to work 
out and it is evident that some of it was 
not altogether acceptable to the Colonists. 
The presence of John Harvard on the 
Committee appointed to do what they 
could to secure a code of laws would 
indicate that he sympathized with the 
movement to procure some recognition 
of the rights‘of the people, and that his 
name was to be registered among those 
whom Winthrop himself described as be- 
ing of opinion that “their condition was 
very unsafe while so much power rested 
in the discretion of the Magistrates.” 
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Harvard had arrived too late to take 
part in the conflict between Vane and 
Winthrop, although he must constantly 
have heard their names and those of 
Mrs. Hutchinson and Cotton and Wheel- 
wright in the daily interchange of news 
with his neighbors which then took the 
place of the morning newspaper. The 
trials before the General Court in No- 
vember of that year must have been 
followed with eagerness by all the Col- 
onists, and even after the excommunica- 
tion of Mrs. Hutchinson, in the final trial 
before the Church in the spring of 1638, 
the whole subject must have continued 
to be of public interest. Especially was 
this the case in Boston, where Winthrop 
was in disfavor, his following being re- 
corded to be of the country and the open 
evidence of dislike with which he met 
having taken place in that town. That 
a resident of Charlestown must have 
realized that the sympathies of the peo- 
ple across the river were with those who 
had been defeated at the polls is a cer- 
tainty. When the election was held, 
Winthrop forced the holding of it at 
Cambridge, against the opposition of 
Vane. Charlestown was probably too 
near Boston to suit his purposes and 
perhaps the people there sympathized 
with their neighbors. 

Out of all this has come a general im- 
pression that Winthrop was the repre- 
sentative of intolerance and even of per- 
secution. Naturally those who were 
opposed to him pose in public estima- 
tion as the advocates of toleration and 
freedom. Plymouth Colony gave refuge 
to some of the exiles from this Colony, 
and later the settlement at Rhode Island, 
under the direction of Roger Williams, 
became a sort of Cave of Adullam for 
the discontents banished from Massa- 
chusetts Bay. Both of these settlements 
were far more liberal than Massachu- 
setts Bay. This adds to the disposition 
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to regard all opponents of the Winthrop 
régime as liberals. When, therefore, we 
find Harvard appointed on a committee 
to forward the preparation of a code of 
laws, in known opposition to the wishes 
of the great leader of the Colony, then at 
the height of his power, we are prone to 
think of him as sympathizing with Cot- 
ton and Wheelwright and Mrs. Hutch- 
inson, an attitude highly improbable for 
the colleague of Zachariah Symmes, or 
for one whom John Wilson could eulo- 
gize. We involuntarily give to this op- 
position a character to which it is prob- 
ably not entitled, and credit the oppon- 
ents of Winthrop with being apostles 
of freedom. Success on Vane’s part at 
the polls in Cambridge in the fall of 1637 
might have reversed these reputations, 
but we must accept things as we find 
them, with the result that in this ap- 
pointment on the Charlestown Com- 
mittee we find Harvard identified with 
a movement of progress which brought 
him into the ranks of the opponents of 
those who represent to us the spirit of 
intolerance. 

I have dwelt at some length upon the 
Charlestown Committee for the reason 
that it is the only recorded event which 
brings us in touch with Harvard’s re- 
lations to his fellow townsmen. More- 
over, it is important in showing his esti- 
mate of the rights of his fellow citizens. 
They were entitled to have a settled gov- 
ernment. They were entitled to have a 
fixed set of laws. They were entitled to 
be protected from the caprice of the 
Magistrates. 


“The Common weal, the Glory of my 
God, 

The love of man, these lured me where 
I trod.” 


These words from John Wilson’s elegy, 
written with intent to characterize the 
man, are singularly appropriate and are 
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fully justified by what has just been 
said. One who has at heart the public 
good, who is faithful in the performance 
of his religious duties, and whose gener- 
ous instinct towards others causes him 
to be spoken of as one who loves his 
fellow man is an ideal citizen. Such is 
the picture of the quiet, unobtrusive 
scholar, in whose honor we are assem- 
bled, which has been handed down to 
us by a contemporary, who undoubt- 
edly knew him well. It is identical 
with the epigrammatic characterization 
of Harvard given by Thomas Shepard, 
who also must have known him. “This 
man,” says Shepard, “‘was a scholar, 
and pious in his life, and enlarged to- 
wards the country and the good of it, in 
life and death.” Seeking neither power 
nor popularity, his thoughts were cen- 
tred upon the performance of his duty. 

It would obviously be an unauthor- 
ized flight of imagination to go farther 
and intimate that this foreshadows sym- 
pathy with the spirit which led Dunster 
to insert as a motto for the College the 
word veritas in the rude sketch of a 
proposed seal drawn a few years there- 
after in the College Hall on a page of 
the College Record. 

Slight, however, as is the glimpse of 
the man that we have obtained, it is 
enough if we add to it the statement that 
his library contained many books by 
Jesuit authors to give us the right to be- 
lieve that he was willing to look at both 
sides of a question and would have en- 
dorsed the action of Dunster in thus 
pledging the College to the inflexible 
propagation of the truth — whatever 
the consequences — whatever the preju- 
dices that must be trampled down. 

I have now exhausted the record of the 
traces which Harvard left behind him in 
life, with the exception that a single line 
in some verses in Johnson’s “‘ Wonder 
Working Providence’’ unquestionably 
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characterizes his preaching as of the 
emotional type. His death revealed the 
direction in which his thoughts were 
turned. One half of his estate was left to 
the inchoate college to be established at 
Newtown. It matters not whether the 
exact amount of the bequest as stated by 
Mather, £779. 16s. 2d. was correct or 
not. It matters not that the receipt in 
full of the amount by the College cannot 
be discovered. About one half of the 
above amount can be accounted for and 
in this estimate no credit is given the es- 
tate for the library. Mr. Shelley, in his 
delightful book entitled ‘John Harvard 
and His Times,” estimates the cost of 
Harvard’s library in London at £200. If 
the books formed a part of the appraised 
value of the estate, their cost, added to 
the amounts known to have been re- 
ceived from that source, would have 
swelled the receipts to such an extent 
that the quibble upon which the doubt 
as to the value of the estate was founded 
could not have been raised. The author 
of “First Fruits” gave the total value 
of the estate at £1700 and the bequest 
at one half of this and his books. If his 
estimate was right one half the estate 
was £850, and the books were additional 
to this. Moreover, the financial records 
of the College at that day have not been 
preserved in such shape that any in- 
ferences can be drawn from the fact that 
no acknowledgment of the receipt of an 
amount equal to the alleged bequest can 
be found. Whatever the value of the 
estate, it was enough to secure the or- 
ganization of the College at once, and 
its instrumentality in that direction was 
recognized in the following spring by the 
passage of an act assigning the name 
Harvard College, to the little institution 
at Cambridge whose inception had been 
hastened through the bequest. Had 
there been issued in the summer of 1638, 
an edition of ‘‘Who’s Who in America,” 
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Harvard’s name would not have ap- 
peared in it. He had published nothing. 
He had done nothing to make himself 
conspicuous. But the philanthropic 
motive which inspired the bequest se- 
cured for him posthumous fame. It 
would seem as if, in taking this step, 
he might, with prophetic insight, have 
had in mind, the lines 


“What shall I do to be forever known, 
And make the age to come, my own?” 


Let us now ask ourselves what man- 
ner of place was this to which Harvard 
had come? How many people were 
there in the Colony, and what were the 
conditions of life ? 

We have statements of arrivals in the 
Colony which enable us to estimate the 
number which had reached our shores 
by the year 1637. There had been at 
first great mortality among the immi- 
grants and afterward many who were 
discouraged by the hardships of life 
here returned to England, but allowing 
for these elements in the problem, and 
for the increase due to the birth-rate, we 
shall not be far off in our conjectures if 
we set the number of settlers at that time 
at 10,000 or 11,000 persons. These were 
scattered along the coast in villages, not 
far from each other and none of them 
far from the shore, ranging from Mar- 
blehead to Weymouth. Of these Boston 
was the most populous and had perhaps 
1500 inhabitants. Charlestown prob- 
ably had at that time a population of 
about 600. Both Boston and Charles- 
town were subject to temporary increases 
of population through the arrival of 
transients and both were growing rapidly. 
I shall be obliged, for lack of time, to 
omit reading sundry references to pe- 
culiarities of construction in some of the 
early houses of the colonists. These 
allusions comprehend palisaded houses, 
thatched roofs, wooden chimneys, and 
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daubed walls. The thatched roofs and 
wooden chimneys were the cause of 
frequent conflagrations. When Harvard 
came here, roofs of this description had 
not entirely disappeared, but more prud- 
ent methods of construction generally 
prevailed, and conflagrations were not so 
frequent as they had been formerly. 
What I omit, therefore, may be con- 
sidered as rather a reminiscence in Har- 
vard’s day than an actual condition of 
life. As to the daubed walls, we must 
remember that they must have been 
known to one whose mother was born in 
Stratford and was a contemporary of the 
Poet who wrote the familiar lines 


“Imperial Caesar — dead and turned 
to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind 
away.” 


If we wish to ascertain just what the 
possibilities of Harvard’s house were, 
let us look for a moment at the methods 
of construction and finish made use of 
in the College building at Cambridge, 
the erection of which was made possible 
by Harvard’s bequest. Here was a 
structure which was intended to be per- 
manent. Yet, so utterly inadequate for 
its preservation were the methods of 
construction then in vogue, that in 1677 
a portion of the building fell down, thus 
limiting its life to less than 40 years. 
The cause of this fall is not stated, 
but unseasoned lumber and bad mortar 
would sufficiently explain it. While the 
structure was still very young there were 
complaints of rotting ground-sills, and 
heavy demands were made on the Col- 
lege purse for repairs. 

When this building was erected the 
College was very short of money and 
the several studies and chambers were 
finished according to the desires of those 
who intended to occupy them, the cost 
of the finish being charged to the pro- 
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posed occupant. This enables us to see 
what was possible at that time in the 
way of interior finish. Certain of the 
rooms were lathed and daubed, and as 
there are charges for clay, it would fol- 
low with reasonable certainty that the 
clay was purchased for this purpose. 
Other rooms were plastered and whit- 
ened. Still others were sealed with 
cedar. There were charges for glass 
used for lights, but they would seem 
to be inadequate for all the windows. 
There are references in existence which 
indicate that oiled paper was also in use 
at that time. 

Hints at the life in the building help to 
understand the conditions under which 
Harvard was placed in his new house 
at Charlestown a few years before these 
entries were made. There were, for in- 
stance, only one or two studies which 
were capable of being warmed. Hence, 
in the winter months, nearly all the stud- 
ents were compelled to assemble in the 
public hall, where, before the open fire- 
place, they could at any rate keep from 
freezing. Wood was abundant, but a 
roaring fire in an open fireplace required 
constant replenishing. It was easy to 
produce heat enough to warm such a 
room, but the trouble was that nearly 
all of it went up the chimney and in a 
drafty room, even the interposition of a 
settle as a screen did not mean comfort, 
with a hot fire on one side and the chill 
of the room on the other. The question 
of lighting the Hall in the evenings suffi- 
ciently for study must have been a 
troublesome one. The steward charged 
the students for candles and if they made 
use of the public fire a charge was made 
for this. The drafty room, the open fire, 
and the tallow candle — these were the 
conditions to which all were subject; 
and if they do not in themselves indicate 
suffering, they do not, at any rate con- 
vey an idea of comfort. Higginson, 
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writing at an earlier date, says that there 
were no tallow candles to be had in the 
Colony, but that they had fish oil in 
abundance for lighting, and that pine 
splinters served their purpose very well. 
These references to candles in the Col- 
lege books would indicate that candles 
had soon become plenty in the Colony, 
but the inventories of the day are of no 
use in settling this question. 

The College books help us to under- 
stand the conditions of life on one other 
point, viz.: how the Colonists managed 
to carry on their daily transactions with- 
out a circulating medium. Coming as 
they did to what they were accustomed 
to term a wilderness, they did not fortify 
themselves with coin. The result was 
that they were soon obliged to provide 
substitutes. A price was fixed, at which 
the Indian wampum should circulate. 
Bullets were made current for a time in 
place of brass farthings. Prices were 
fixed for beaver skins. Corn was de- 
clared to be a legal tender, and so on. 
The result of all this was that the Treas- 
urer of the College received very little 
silver. He was paid almost exclusively 
in commodities, oftentimes in live stock. 
Take a single account for a year. It was 
settled in rye, Indian, wheat, malt, but- 
ter, apples, and a final payment desig- 
nated as commodities. The same diffi- 
culty must have been experienced in 
Charlestown by John Harvard, and it 
would be interesting to find out how he 
managed to pay his bills, or if he did not 
run any bills, fancy him going to mar- 
ket equipped with a few bushels of corn, 
a bundle of beaver skins, a string of 
wampum, and a handful of bullets, thus 
prepared to settle for what he should 
buy. 

I think I can safely draw the conclu- 
sion from what has been learned from 
the College building, that the house that 
Harvard built for himself must have been 
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but a very simple and rude cottage, es- 
pecially must it have been small, if he 
was to occupy it during the winter of 
1637-38, for the reason that the smaller 
and simpler the house the quicker could 
it be finished. If it survived until 
Sewall’s time, it had a long life for those 
days, but of course this was possible, 
since with constant occupation and con- 
tinuous repairs there would be a gradual 
substitution of new material, which 
might not only prolong the life of the 
building, but actually improve it and 
place it in better condition for prolonged 
life. Harvard was a comparatively 
wealthy man. Few of the Colonists could 
show such a balance-sheet. The days 
of framed houses had by that time be- 
come fairly well established in the older 
towns. He could, therefore, afford to 
indulge in a brick chimney, a shingled 
roof, in walls plastered and whitened or 
in wainscoting, and he certainly would 
have clapboarded the outside of his 
house. Probably also he had glass and 
not paper in his windows. 

Here, surrounded by the upwards of 
300 volumes which he brought over with 
him, he must have made the best of the 
situation, and although it would be diffi- 
cult for us to obtain much pleasure from 
the perusal of most of the volumes in his 
library, still, inasmuch as they were de- 
liberately selected by him, we must con- 
clude that he expected to derive comfort 
from them. If his house was constructed 
in the fall, the time had come, when he 
moved in, for him to enjoy his books. 
Winter was at hand with its cold winds, 
its ice and snow and slush. Inside the 
house, in the room where the books were 
shelved, near the fire, sheltered by the 
settle, was the place for the delicate 
young clergyman whose predisposition 
to pulmonary complaint forbade the 
idea of much exposure in ordinary New 
England winter weather. Reading these 
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ponderous volumes, whose contents 
seem to us to-day as heavy as the books 
themselves, by the light of a candle in the 
winter evenings, afforded opportunity 
for cultivation and study if not for re- 
creation. It is not right, however, to as- 
sume that what seems dull to us to-day 
was without interest to the theological 
student of the 17th century. 

Audiences then listened patiently to 
long sermons, which in their published 
form require careful study for us, to- 
day, to make out their meaning. “ Mr. 
Hooker,” says Winthrop, “began to 
preach at Cambridge, the Governor and 
many others went to hear him (though 
the Governor did very seldom go from 
his own congregation on the Lord’s 
day). He preached in the afternoon, 
and having gone on with much strength 
of voice and intention of spirit, about a 
quarter of an hour, he was at a stand, 
and told the people, that God had de- 
prived him both of his strength and mat- 
ter, &c., and so went forth, and about 
half an hour after returned again, and 
went on to very good purpose about 
two hours.” And yet, so complete was 
the domination of Hooker over his par- 
ish that when he went to Hartford, 100 
of his parishioners accompanied him, 
making the journey on foot, in about 
14 days. We can think of them trudging 
along through the forest; treading the 
old Indian trail which skirted the swamps, 
and led from ford to ford of brook or 
river, over the saddles in the intervening 
ranges of hills; and following their favor- 
ite preacher who could hold forth for 
over two hours, even when physically 
so prostrate that he was obliged to stop 
for a rally. We cannot judge of the en- 
joyment or the satisfaction to be derived, 
by one situated as Harvard was, in the 
perusal of books which do not interest 
us to-day. It may be, probably was, that 
he found comfort in his Bellarminus and 
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his Zanchius, and recreation in Quarles’s 
Poems and the “ Mirror for Magistrates.’’ 

It would be a pleasant thought to 
those who are smokers to think of Har- 
vard toasting his feet before the fire and 
enjoying a pipe. This process was in 
those days termed “taking” or “drink- 
ing” tobacco and was frowned upon by 
the authorities. Tobacco was not al- 
lowed to be “taken” in the fields except 
on a journey. Nor at meal-times, nor in 
or near any house, barn or hay-rack, 
where there was danger of fire; nor at 
any inn, or common victualing-house, 
except in a private room with no other 
person present. Probably Harvard, if 
a smoker, might under these restrictions 
have had his pipe in solitude, but if he 
smoked, Mrs. Harvard could not spend 
the evening with him. 

We are prone to think of the food 
which was served in those days as some- 
thing for which the settlers were entitled 
to sympathy. I should be inclined to say 
that if Ann Sadler was a good plain cook, 
Harvard’s table would have been quite 
as attractive as the ordinary table of to- 
day. We all of us know how good the 
simple things taste which are served to 
us in camp. To Winthrop the rough fare 
seemed good, and he wrote in 1630, “I 
never fared better in my life, never slept 
better, never had more content of mind.” 
And again, “Though we have not beef 
and mutton yet (God be praised), we 
want them not. Our Indian corn an- 
swers for all. Yet here is fowl and fish 
in great plenty.” Johnson, describing 
things a few years later, spoke of the gar- 
densand orchards. The author of “First 
Fruits,” writing only two or three years 
later, spoke of the gardens, orchards, 
grounds fenced, corn-fields, etc., and 
enumerated the resources of the table as 
fish, sea and fresh, fowl of all kinds, 
wild and tame, and spoke of white meal 
and of English grain as well as Indian. 
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Goats, sheep, and cattle had multiplied, 
and although in 1637 and 1638 they 
could not have been sufficiently numer- 
ous to be relied upon for furnishing meat 
for the table, still there is evidence that 
the Colonists occasionally indulged in 
this diet. The forest, in season, pro- 
vided occasional venison. Fowls were 
abundant, and after they had become 
acclimated, bred freely. Partridges, 
pigeons, and ducks, wild turkeys and 
geese were to be had in plenty in the fall 
of the year. The brooks were full of 
trout and the ocean teemed with life. 
Mackerel, cod, haddock, pollock, hake, 
and bass were to be had all along the 
coast, some of them at any time and in 
any quantity, and there were sturgeon 
in some of the rivers, and smelts and 
alewives were at times abundant. Clams 
and oysters were to be procured with 
ease, and lobsters abounded in the waters 
of the Bay, not short lobsters, but big 
fellows, one of which would serve for a 
family. The period at which Harvard 
arrived was the transition from the suf- 
ferings of the early immigrants to the 
plenty which followed their successful 
efforts at introducing stock and culti- 
vating gardens. The first difficulties 
attending the cultivation of English 
grain had at that time probably been 
overcome and people were no longer 
absolutely dependent upon Indian corn, 
or imported wheat and oat meal. 
Cooking was then accomplished be- 
fore an open fire. The fowl or the cut 
of meat placed in the spit could be pro- 
perly browned and basted under the con- 
stant supervision of the cook. The 
smaller birds could be broiled on the 
live coals. There were no stoves, and no 
ovens to mingle the flavor of the roasted 
meats: no cold storage to destroy their 
taste. The Charlestown man, who in 
1638 had eggs for breakfast, felt reason- 
ably sure that they were freshly laid, 
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and had no occasion to speculate as to 
whether they had been in cold storage 
for the preceding 12 months. There was 
no occasion for a chef de cuisine to dis- 
guise the decadent flavor of meats, nom- 
inally fresh but preserved artificially 
long after the time when they should 
have been eaten. A plain cook was all 
that was needed to secure palatable food. 
I am disposed, therefore, to say that 
there is no occasion for us to waste sym- 
pathy on John Harvard on that ground, 
certainly not if I am right in thinking 
that the era of plenty, which we know 
obtained four or five years later, had 
already dawned. 

The lack of tea and coffee greatly 
changed the character of the meals of 
that day from those which are served 
us to-day. There were no five o’clock 
teas, no after-dinner coffee: but morn- 
ing, noon, and night, beer, beer, beer. 
This does not sound attractive, but it 
must be remembered that one of the 
complaints made by the students against 
Eaton was that he did not furnish them 
with bread and beer between meals. 
One important article of diet is said to 
have been abundant and that is milk. 
Our authorities do not fix the date when 
it became so, but presumably this was 
the case in 1638. 

It is not probable that the earlier im- 
migrants brought with them much of 
any furniture. The vessels were filled 
with passengers and stock. Sheep, cat- 
tle, goats, horses were crowded in, and 
as the voyage might be even longer than 
12 weeks, they were obliged to carry 
provisions for passengers and for stock 
which should serve under any probable 
circumstances. Beside this the Colonists 
were dependent upon the Mother Coun- 
try for clothes, for shoes, and for some 
years for medicines, condiments, spices, 
and some articles of food. All these 
things were of more importance than 
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furniture and it is not conceivable that 
much storage room could have been found 
for chairs, tables, bedsteads and bureaus 
in the crowded ships down to 1640. If 
we should seek to reconstruct the furnish- 
ing of Harvard’s house we ought there- 
fore to confine ourselves to simple and 
rude articles, just as well adapted, how- 
ever, for their purpose as if more skilfully 
constructed. 

Table-habits and table-manners must 
have been very different at that time 
from those which prevail to-day. We 
should be shocked if when we sat down 
to dinner a guest should pull out a clasp- 
knife, cut up his meat into small pieces, 
and then feed himself by conveying them 
to his mouth with his fingers. Yet, 
that must have been the way in which 
people ate their food in 1637. There 
were no forks in this country at that time 
and there were very few knives, other 
than such as people carried on their 
persons, either clasped in the pocket, or 
in a sheath attached to a belt. There 
were indeed no forks in England in gen- 
eral use at that time. The first that were 
used in Europe were dainty little things, 
not over three or four inches in length. 
They were made of silver, having slen- 
der stems, with short prongs at the lower 
end and evidently having for a function 
simply the picking up of the small pieces 
of meat after they had been cut off. The 
idea of a fork of such strength as to per- 
mit one to hold the meat while cutting 
it had not yet been conceived. It was 
possible, however, by using a spoon to 
steady the meat, to avoid holding it with 
the hands. Montaigne in his journey 
to Italy says, the Swiss always “ place as 
many wooden spoons with silver handles 
as there are guests, and no Swiss is ever 
without a knife, which he uses in taking 
up everything, and it is very seldom that 
they put their hands in their plates.” 
These hints from across the Atlantic 
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suggest what our ancestors probably did, 
but at all events, napkins are prepon- 
derant in the early inventories in this 
country. Perhaps this preponderance 
may be explained by the absence of 
forks. 

Harvard, as a man of peace, could not 
himself have taken part in the trainings 
which then took place eight times a year. 
Although personally exempt, he must 
have taken an interest in the service of 
his parishioners in the militia. In the 
early days the Company sent over for 
their equipment corslets consisting of 
head-pieces or gorgets, back-pieces, 
breast-pieces, gauntlets, and “‘tassets — 
varnished all black with leather and 
buckles.” Armed with pike or snap- 
hance, each man was a walking fortress, 
and had but little to fear from the In- 
dians, so long as he had the strength to 
bear his armor, while wearily plodding 
through the woods, and over the hills. 
When it came to the pursuit of a foe, a 
soldier thus equipped must have been 
at a great disadvantage. We do not 
naturally conceive of armor-clad men 
in the forests of New England in the 17th 
century, but Longfellow calls up that 
association when he speaks of Miles 
Standish as pausing, 


“Ever and anon to behold his glittering 
weapons of warfare 

Hanging in shining array along the walls 
of his chamber, 

Cutlass and corslet of steel, and his 
trusty swords of Damascus.” 


These trainings must have aroused great 
interest in those days. A thousand men 
were reviewed in Boston by Governor 
Winthrop in 1639, presumably, however, 
not all of them in armor, perhaps none of 
them, for although we hear of its use in 
the field even after that time, they must 
have discovered its worthlessness in the 
character of wars that they were likely 
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to wage. In fact, the equipment of a 
trained soldier was defined to be in 1634, 
a musket, a bandalier, a rest and powder 
and shot, pikemen to bear them as well 
as other soldiers. 

If on occasions like training days, 
John Harvard took his wife out with 
him to witness the evolutions and watch 
the congregation of his neighbors, it was 
important that both he and she should 
be clothed in a subdued and unobtrusive 
manner, for it was prohibited to make 
or wear slashed clothes, needlework 
caps, bands and rails. All gold and sil- 
ver girdles, hatbands, belts, ruffs, and 
beaver hats were prohibited to be bought 
or worn. Nor was it permissible to use 
lace of any sort upon any garment, ex- 
cept small edging laces. 

The drvm furnished the means of in- 
spiriting the soldiers in these drills, but 
its use was not confined to such occasions. 
There were no bells in the Colony and 
everything of a public sort was done to 
the tap of the drum. Were the inhab- 
itants to assemble in town meeting, the 
drummer made the announcement. 
Though Harvard did not march on Sun- 
days to the Great House in Charlestown, 
yet he went at the call of the drum. In 
Dorchester, a town official was appointed 
to drive the cows to the common pasture, 
and it was his business to blow his horn 
along the town as he accompanied the 
herd to the pasture. The drum and the 
horn served to warn people. 

We do not know with whom Harvard 
was thrown when he arrived; whose 
friendship he especially sought; from 
whom he received such social attentions 
as were then possible. It will be under- 
stood of course that family feeling then 
ran high. It would have been natural 
for him to turn to the graduates of his 
own university and among these to seek 
first those from his own college. The 
most conspicuous preacher in Boston 
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was John Cotton, a graduate of Trinity 
but afterwards a fellow of Emmanuel. 
Thomas Shepard, a man of mark, an Em- 
manuel man, was then within easy reach 
at Newtown. Zachariah Symmes, Har- 
vard’s colleague, was a Cambridge man, 
as was also John Wilson, the colleague 
of Cotton, and the sturdy opponent of 
Mrs. Hutchinson. Hooker and Stone, 
both from Emmanuel, had gone to Hart- 
ford, but with the above quaternary of 
leaders for sponsors, he could not have 
lacked attention. The clergy then had 
the field to themselves. There were no 
doctors nor lawyers to dispute their 
supremacy. Among these clergymen, 
it is probable that he sought the friend- 
ship of Wilson, Symmes, and Shepard, 
rather than that of Cotton. If he had 
favored the latter and openly espoused 
the cause of Vane, we should not have 
had him characterized by Wilson and 
Shepard as pious, public-spirited, and 
philanthropic. 

One other person alone among his 
American contemporaries has his name 
directly associated with Harvard’s, and 
that is Thomas Allen — his successor 
in the Charlestown pulpit. He served 
as executor of his will. If this instrument 
was duly executed by Harvard in ordin- 
ary form, this appointment would have 
indicated his personal preference, and 
have pointed out one person at least be- 
side his wife for whom he had trust and 
affection. The fact that in the confusion 
of the records at that date no written will 
has been found does not seriously mili- 
tate against this conclusion. 

Wilson in his elegy portrays the death- 
bed scene ; 

“ Not that no spouse sustained my faint- 
ing head, 

Or loving children watched my dying 
bed; — 

These I remembered, yet a half of all, 

I gave to you who throng this hall.” 
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This reference to the loving children, 
who were remembered in the half of the 
estate not given to the College, is the 
only hint that has ever been discovered 
of the existence of any family left by 
Harvard other than his widow, and adds 
one more difficulty to the attempt to de- 
scribe his career. The conjecture that 
Wilson, writing when an old man, was 
really thinking of the offspring of Ann 
Sadler’s second marriage, is perhaps 
plausible. 

Quite recently an Englishman has 
made an attempt, as he expresses it, to 
visualise the life and character of John 
Harvard. It may seem strange that Har- 
vard graduates should have left the per- 
formance of this grateful task to a for- 
eigner, but it must not be forgotten that 
the accretion of facts which have made 
the work possible has been slow and at 
best does not amount to much. Perhaps, 
on the whole, it is well that this testimony 
should have been borne to the fact that 
the care of John Harvard’s reputation 
does not belong alone to Harvard grad- 
uates, or even to Americans, but is the 
world’s possession. At all events, we 
must be grateful to Mr. Shelley for the 
graceful and charming work which he 
has performed. In closing what I have 
to say this evening let me quote a few 
words from his preface and from his con- 
cluding chapter. 

Mr. Shelley opens his preface as fol- 
lows: “ Among the names graven on the 
foundation-stone of American History 
none is so deeply carved, or is so rich in 
promise of endurance as that of John 
Harvard.” In his closing chapter, which 
is entitled “The Praise of John Har- 
vard,” after alluding to Harvard’s con- 
temporaries whose fame he and they 
probably believed to be not only better 
established in the present but also as 
having far better claim upon the future 
for endurance than his own, Mr. Shelley 
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goes on to say, “Yet, while even the 
greatest of these are known to few save 
the diligent student of history, while 
their Court honors have turned to dust, 
and their achievements are lost in obliv- 
ion, the dying inspiration of John Har- 
vard has given him an immortality which 
gathers brighter radiance with every 
passing generation.” 

How true this is a Harvard audience 
will fully appreciate. The shadowy 
personality of Harvard almost evades 
research. His final resting-place is un- 
known, but his renown pervades the 
world. His fame has its foundation in 
the gratitude of the graduates of the uni- 
versity which bears his name. His glory 
is ever to be found in the work which 
that great institution has accomplished 
in the past and which it is destined to 
perform in the future. 

Andrew McFarland Davis, s ’54. 


THE DINNER. 


On Tuesday, Nov. 26, the 300th an- 
niversary of the birth of John Harvard 
was observed by the University. At 
Appleton Chapel in the morning there 
was a special service conducted by Prof. 
E. C. Moore. Prof. F. G. Peabody, ’69, 
gave a brief address on “John Harvard’s 
Religion,” and Dr. Lyman Abbott spoke 
on “The Church in the College.” 

In the evening about 350 graduates 
and undergraduates, including the dele- 
gates from many Harvard Clubs, at- 
tended in Memorial Hall the dinner ar- 
ranged by the Harvard Memorial So- 
ciety. 

At the high table, placed as on Com- 
mencement Day along the north wall of 
the Hall, President Eliot presided. At 
his right sat Austen G. Fox, ’69, President 
of the Alumni Association, and delegate 
from the Harvard Club of New York City; 
Sir Courtenay Ilbert, a graduate of Balliol 
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College, Oxford, Clerk of the House 
of Commons; Bishop Wm. Lawrence, 
"71; Dean L. B. R. Briggs, ’75; Dean 
W. W. Fenn, ’84; Dean B. S. Hurlbut, 
’87; Prof. A. E. Kennelly; Dr. H. W. 
Wiley, 73, Chief of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry in the Department of Agriculture, 
delegate from the Harvard Club of 
Washington; Dean W. C. Sabine, p’88 ; 
Professor Francis G. Peabody, ’69; W. 
R. Thayer, ’81, editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine; W. A. Locke, ’69, Choir 
Master. At President Eliot’s left were 
W. C. Lane, ’81, president of the Me- 
morial Society; Rev. G. A. Gordon, ’81, 
pastor of the Old South Church, Boston; 
Prof. W. W. Goodwin, 51; Prof. J.K. 
Hosmer, 55; A. McF. Davis, s ’54; 
R. L. O’Brien, ’91, editor of the Boston 
Transcript ; F. W. Atkinson, ’90, presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Polytechnic In- 
stitute; Judge M. C. Sloss, ’90, of the 
Supreme Court of California, delegate 
from the Harvard Club of San Francisco; 
Prof. G. H. Palmer, 64; Prof. C. H. 
Toy; Winslow Warren, 58; Dean J. H. 
Wright. 

During the dinner there was instru- 
mental music by the Pierian Sodality, 
and some songs were excellently ren- 
dered by the Doctors’ Chorus, led by Dr. 
R. C. Cabot, ’89. After the dinner, ac- 
cording to the time-honored custom, the 
company sang St. Martin’s. Then 
President Eliot introduced the first 
speaker of the evening in the following 
words: 


President Eliot. 


“This dinner was planned and has 
been carried into execution by the Har- 
vard Memorial Society, a group of men, 
mostly undergraduates, who undertake 
year after year to commemorate on this 
spot distinguished persons and distin- 
guished events in the history of Harvard 
College. This occasion was one which 
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they did not propose to neglect, — the 
three hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of John Harvard. 

“A memorial society! What a pro- 
digious memorial has been erected here 
to John Harvard! The young scholar, 
seven years at Cambridge, coming hither 
a young, unproved minister, living here 
but a few months, dying at 31, — can any 
of us think of a greater or more desirable 
monument in the world? It is a living, 
growing, expanding monument, better 
even than a tree. John Harvard is com- 
memorated wherever men educated in 
the institution which he founded serve 
well their country and their God; they 
have been doing that already for three 
hundred years since he was born, and 
their work will go on through many 
centuries to come, and every year the 
memorial of John Harvard the youth 
will grow brighter and be firmer and 
have a wider influence over the world. 

“T have said that this memorial of 
Harvard is a living, growing memorial. 
It is embodied in thousands of men. 
How many thousands to-day? About 
13,000 living men are at work in the 
world under the inspiration which they 
received on this spot, — 13,000 holders 
of degrees from Harvard University. 
The bachelors of arts, the bachelors of 
science, the master of arts and science, 
the doctors of philosophy and doctors of 
science, all these men grouped together 
under the one name of Harvard grad- 
uates, members of the Alumni Associ- 
ation with its new definition, represent 
the living memorial to John Harvard. 
The amiable and desirable practice of all 
the Harvard clubs and of the ticket com- 
mittee for admission to football games 
sanctions a great expansion of this num- 
ber. These institutions count all the 
men who have been students at Harvard 
as well as those who have been gradu- 
ates of Harvard. Add these men to the 
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number I have just mentioned and you 
have at least 18,000 living men who re- 
present the Harvard force of to-day. 
These men are banded together in the 
Association of the Alumni, and the first 
speaker of the evening I now present to 
you, —the President of the Alumni As- 
sociation, Mr. Austen G. Fox, also 
resident in New York, a worthy repre- 
sentative of what I have called the 
living Harvard force.” 


Austen G. Fox, 69. 


“Mr. President, and brethren of Har- 
vard: This is John Harvard’s day. We 
have in the harbor of New York a great 
statue holding a torch which is called 
‘Liberty Enlightening the World.’ But 
it was John Harvard who supplied the 
torch, in this country at any rate, that 
enlightened Liberty herself; that was 
recognized by General Gage, with apolo- 
gies to Sir Courtenay, when he said that 
Harvard College was a very hot-bed of 
sedition. New York has grown and ex- 
panded under the influence of John Har- 
vard, for when we entered College, our 
class of 1869, I think there were in the 
entire four classes registered from the 
city of New York just 11 men, whereas 
we now have, of resident members in the 
Harvard Club of New York alone, nearly 
1500 Harvard men. 

“I strongly suspect that hereafter it 
will not be merely John Harvard, but 
that there will be another name linked 
in the mind and heart of every Harvard 
man with his, and that name is Eliot. 
I find here inscribed on this bit of sil- 
ver which was presented not long ago 
to Mr. Eliot, an inscription addressed to 
him in recognition of his passion for 
justice, for progress and for truth, —and 
that I suppose describes John Harvard 
as well. And we say but the simple 
truth when we say that the same words 
describe them both. 
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“But there is perhaps one idea con- 
nected with John Harvard and those who 
came to this country at that time or 
later, and that was that emphatically 
they stood for supremacy of law. Are we 
quite sure to-day, gentlemen, that we all 
stand irrevocably for the supremacy of 
law? Are we a little inclined to say, — 
and to act as if we meant it when we 
said it, —- ‘we want what we want when 
we want it, law or no law.’ Let us make 
no mistake, gentlemen. I am speaking 
as an observer and not as a critic. We 
are face to face with a determination on 
the part of many men of influence and 
patriotism who maintain boldly and on 
all occasions that the Constitution of the 
United States may possibly not easily be 
amended in the only way in which the 
Constitution provides it shall be amend- 
ed, and that therefore the same result 
shall be sought by judicial construc- 
tion. That is something, gentlemen, 
upon which we must all ponder, and I 
intend to close my five-minute speech 
by quoting to you, if I can remember 
them, words spoken by Robert Gallatin 
about 108 years ago. ‘Our liberties de- 
pend only on a parchment, on words, 
and may be destroyed if the strict and 
common sense of the words can be con- 
strued away under the pleas of some 
supposed necessity, and the Constitu- 
tion be understood and exercised as an 
instrument unlimited when it grants 
power and nugatory when it limits it.’ 

“Gentlemen, on behalf of the Harvard 
Club of New York I wish to extend our 
hearty thanks for the invitation you have 
sent us, and to express the great regret — 
and no one feels it more keenly than I do 
— that Mr. Choate, who was to have come 
to represent it, was unable to be here.” 


President Eliot. 


“One word on the Harvard seal is 
Truth, but I remember that John Mil- 
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ton, who was with John Harvard four 
years in Cambridge during John Har- 
vard’s residence there, said that truth 
and justice were all one, for truth is 
justice in our knowledge, and justice is 
but truth in our practice. A wise saying, 
this putting together truth and justice. 
Wise in a university, wise in the conduct 
of a nation; and therefore we are always 
glad when Harvard men distinguish 
themselves as lawyers and judges, and 
the judge that I propose to call on next 
illustrates the wide extent of Harvard’s 
influence through men who serve the 
cause of truth and justice. Before Har- 
vard College was founded there was 
another university in America, an earlier 
one, the University of Mexico. But now 
beyond Mexico, on the very shores of 
the Pacific, a Harvard graduate is the 
youngest judge of the Supreme Court 
of far-off California. I introduce to you 
Judge Marcus C. Sloss.” 


Judge M. C. Sloss, ’90. 


“Mr. President, and gentlemen: I sup- 
pose the strongest appeal that is made by 
Harvard to us from the new West is its 
appeal to our spirit of reverence for the 
past and for antiquity. When I entered 
Harvard College as a freshman in 1886, 
the first event of importance which took 
place was the celebration of the 250th 
anniversary of the founding of the Col- 
lege. That made an impression on me 
which I think can hardly be appreciated 
by you Massachusetts men who are ac- 
customed to looking back two or three 
hundred years upon events in your own 
family, connected with the very places in 
which you now find yourselves. To- 
night I come back from the far West and 
find you celebrating the birth, occurring 
300 years ago, of the man who did most 
to make that College which was dreamed 
of by its founders in 1636, an actual 
living reality. 
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“Tn the West, in the far West, two or 
three hundred years is a period of time 
almost beyond our conception as measur- 
ing an actual continuing historical force. 
In my state, California, the events which 
we look back upon as marking the found- 
ing of the Commonwealth as a part of 
our existing civilization, occurred within 
the memory of men now living. In my 
city, San Francisco, but twenty months 
ago almost every tangible thing to which 
we attached historical significance was 
swept out of existence. In fact, as was 
stated by the then mayor of the city, 
with us history began on the 18th day of 
April, 1906. They say that may be ac- 
counted for, so far as he is concerned, by 
the fact that since then he has been in- 
dicted for acts occurring prior to that 
time. I think I could hardly express to 
you, gentlemen, the impression that is 
created upon one from my city who comes 
here to Boston and Harvard College 
and sees them, either of them, as settled, 
as staid. as respectable, as permanent and 
perpetual, as they appear to be. 

“T am not here, however, gentlemen, 
to speak for the state of California or 
for the city of San Francisco. I have 
come from the Harvard Club of San 
Francisco, which has done me the honor 
of appointing me a delegate to attend 
this dinner. The relations between this 
University and the far Pacific slope have 
always, since the organization of an 
American government upon that coast, 
been exceedingly close. I think there 
has been no time for many years when 
the rolls of this University have not 
shown the names of considerable num- 
bers of men having their homes in San 
Francisco or neighboring cities. And 
their devotion to the University and its 
ideals has not ceased upon their gradu- 
ation. The Harvard Club of San Fran- 
cisco has been at all times an active and 
prosperous institution, thoroughly loyal 
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to Harvard. We have, I think we may 
fairly claim, not only followed the good 
precedents of the University, but we may 
even claim to have created one. 

“T think I am not stating too much, 
Mr. President, when I make the claim 
that the Harvard Club of San Francisco 
was the first institution of the kind to 
establish the custom of creating a schol- 
arship to send to Harvard for post- 
graduate work promising graduates of 
local universities. That custom has been 
followed for a good many years. It was 
not interrupted by the disasters of last 
year. If any change was made, it may 
have been a broadening of the scope of 
the work. In 1906 we sent to Harvard a 
young lady, a graduate of the University 
of California, who desired to pursue her 
studies at Radcliffe. In 1907 we sent 
a graduate of Stanford, a young Japanese 
of exceptional promise. So that if there 
has been any change in the work, it has 
been in the direction of obliterating any 
possible discrimination on account of sex 
or race. 

“On behalf, gentlemen, of the Harvard 
Club of San Francisco, as enthusiastic to- 
day as it has always been, in its loyalty 
to Alma Mater, I take pleasure in bring- 
ing greetings to your Association, in ex- 
pressing the hope that the memory of 
John Harvard may ever remain green, 
and in expressing the loyalty and de- 
votion of the Club to the institution 
which John Harvard made possible.” 


President Eliot. 


“John Harvard founded here a college. 
It has been presumed that he had in 
mind the kind of college in which he had 
himself been trained. But John Milton 
was with him in Cambridge, and John 
Milton wrote, among his prose works, a 
remarkable treatise on education. I 
have got it here. I like to handle this 
book — Milton’s prose works in three 
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volumes. It was the detur which was 
given to Charles William Eliot in his 
sophomore year, and bears the signa- 
ture of Jared Sparks. Now, John Milton 
described the education which in his 
judgment should be given to young men 
of parts and good descent in order to fit 
them to discharge honorably and use- 
fully all the functions of a good citizen 
in both war and peace. And his descrip- 
tion of that education has been the de- 
spair of educators ever since, because he 
thought that it was possible to give a 
boy between eight and twenty-one a sort 
of universal, comprehensive survey of 
all knowledge. 

“He began with giving them a perfect 
knowledge of Latin and Greek, not for 
the sake of those languages, but in order 
that those languages might be used as 
tools with which to learn all things use- 
ful to men. ‘The catalogue of studies he 
enumerates would fairly daunt a modern 
scholar. He mentions in one line — 
only one line — that when the young man 
is pretty well advanced in his education 
he can pick up any day a knowledge of 
the Italian tongue. He wanted all the 
natural sciences taught as well as the an- 
cient languages, but more than that he 
wanted what he called physic, that is, 
medicine, taught to all these privileged 
youth, and he pointed out his reason for 
that advice, and his reason is a very mod- 
ern one. He wanted all these men who 
are to be trained to the honorable dis- 
charge of all the duties of a citizen both 
in peace and war, to learn preventive 
medicine, that is, the means of prevent- 
ing disease, of controlling the great 
scourges of mankind. And John Har- 
vard, like Milton, had been in con- 
tact with one of these great scourges. 
In three of those plagues which took 
place quite within the memory of John 
Harvard’s kinsmen and within his own 
observation, 85,000 persons had been 
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killed in London alone. So Milton 
urges that in peace his educated men 
should learn to control such diseases. 
He declares that his trained command- 
ers in war would not allow soldiers to 
be swept off in multitudes by disease. 
So Milton prophesied what would come 
about centuries later in systematic edu- 
cation, aid John Harvard, founding 
here a college, planted the seed for a 
great tree of knowledge which should 
yield fruits in these very lines of pre- 
ventive medicine. In order to bring be- 
fore you clearly the magnitude and scope 
of the memorial to John Harvard, I hope 
to point out here to-night how this Uni- 
versity has contributed to new fields of 
learning, and our next speaker will be 
the Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry 
in the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, a 
great promoter of national action in pre- 
ventive medicine, and particularly in 
the bill to secure pure food and drugs. 
I present to you Dr. Wiley.” 


Dr. H. W. Wiley, 8 °73. 

“President Eliot, and members of 
Harvard assembled in this hall, —I 
bring to you the greetings of the Harvard 
Club of Washington which did me the 
honor to appoint me a delegate to this 
dinner. The Harvard Club of Washing- 
ton is not as large as that of New York, 
but it is heard from oftener. It is a club 
that is unique in its character. You 
might call it the public service club and 
not go very far wrong. We have three 
hundred members, and we have only to 
mark the number down to about 299 
to exclude all who are not engaged in 
some way or other, directly or indirectly, 
in the public service. From the great 
ruler of the nation to the humble farmer 
in the Department of Agriculture, you 
will find Harvard men all the way 
through. If, by some such disaster, not 
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so great as that which befell San Fran- 
cisco, the Harvard Club of Washington 
could be lifted bodily out of that town 
and transported to some far-off hill, the 
wheels of the public service would come 
to a standstill. 

“Three hundred years ago, when John 
Harvard was born, the art of food adul- 
teration was nothing but unscientific 
empiricism. John Harvard’s mother 
was never puzzled by the numberless 
advertisements of predigested baby 
foods, in selecting what this infant should 
best use. His parents were not puzzled, 
either, by the advocates of all the forms 
of modified cereals, extending in long 
and serried array from simulated coffee 
to corn crisps. The infant’s postulant 
palm was never imploringly stretched 
forth for Grape-Nuts, and as far as I know 
henever cried for Force. His mother was 
never bothered about borax in the cream, 
nor formaldehyde in the milk; in those 
days salicylic acid still remained in mod- 
est retirement in a harmless compound 
in the oil of wintergreen, and had not 
been called forth into Samsonic strength 
from carbolic acid by the magic wand of 
Kolbe. And yet before any of these aids, 
which to read modern literature you 
would think necessary to existence, John 
Harvard managed tolive. John Harvard, 
too, in his infancy had the great good 
fortune to be permitted to enjoy his in- 
fantile colic without danger of assassina- 
tion. He did n’t have to run the gaunt- 
let of that long line of poisons from the 
original soothing syrup to Dr. Bull’s 
Babies’ Balm. 

“You asked me, Mr. President, to 
speak for five minutes. That is quite 
enough to present this great subject, vast 
as it is, because it is so simple — this 
question of pure food and pure drugs. 
It is as simple as it possibly could be. 
There is no need to go into a long eluci- 
dation of it. What is this great movement 
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in favor of pure food and pure drugs? It 
is only the application of ethics and 
therapeutics. Nothing more than that. 
What does it mean, anyway, this out- 
break which has carried all this country 
before it in favor of this great measure, 
this new religion which has arisen? Its 
creed is very simple. Veritas is on the 
Harvard shield, and truth is the founda- 
tion rock on which this institution is 
founded, and the truth is all that is 
needed to elucidate this subject. We 
have here the application of the same 
ethics which should be applied to poli- 
tics, economics, and finance, and no- 
thing further than that, — nothing what- 
ever. 

“Why are politics corrupted? To 
make money. To what end is the tissue 
of false finance? Gain. Why do men 
adulterate foods and drugs? In order 
that they may build palaces and ride in 
fiery chariots, which now, as in days of 
old, are regarded as vehicles of profits. 
Hark ye, then, O men of Harvard, to 
this new gospel of truth in respect to 
nutrition and to therapy: He is no son 
of Harvard who ever takes from his 
neighbor one penny by fraud or by de- 
ceit. He has no place among this com- 
pany of scholars who fattens his purse 
by feeding poisons to the people. Hark 
ye, then, to the gospel of truth. Let 
him who buys get what he purchases. 
Put not therein one thing which will 
conceal damage or inferiority. Mix not 
drugs with food. Render unto the green- 
grocer the things that are the green- 
grocer’s and unto the pharmacist the 
things that are his own, and thus you 
will spread the gospel of truth as il- 
lustrated in the nutrition of man, and in 
the healing art, and the truth shall make 
you free.” 

President Eliot then introduced Pro- 
fessor A. E. Kennelly of the Division of 
Engineering, who emphasized the aston- 
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ishing development in science during the 
last three hundred years. 

Bishop Lawrence was next introduced 
as “the chairman of a committee which 
two or three years ago raised the largest 
sum of money for John Harvard’s Col- 
lege that that College had ever received, 
namely, $2,300,000, the whole of which 
should be devoted forever to the increase 
of the salaries of teachers in Harvard 
College,” and as a beloved son of Har- 
vard, he spoke briefly of the influence 
and importance of personality. “ What- 
ever we may be,” he said, “physicians, 
lawyers, clergymen, teachers, — the final 
test is not in what we know or what we 
teach, but we are to be measured by 
what we are. As we graduates look back 
to the old days of our College, is it not 
the fact that behind all the lessons that 
we learned, or the truths that we gathered, 
or the sciences that we attempted to 
master, behind them all is the beauty and 
grace and amiability and love of truth 
of our teachers? As we recall the men 
with personality, Shaler, who died last 
year, Norton, who has celebrated just 
now his eightieth birthday, men of grace, 
personality, amiability, do we not realize 
that behind the cold truth must be the 
living heart?” He regretted that in John 
Harvard’s time the Church of England 
had ceased to be the Mother Church of 
all English Protestants. 


President Eliot. 


“John Harvard doubtless was a godly 
gentleman and a lover of learning. It is 
an interesting fact, brought out lately 
through the ingenious and _ persistent 
researches of Mr. Henry F. Waters, 
whose absence to-night we deplore, that 
all his kindred seem to have been trades- 
people. The trades which we find men- 
tioned among his kindred are: butcher, 
goldsmith, cloth-maker, cooper; from 
such stock came this godly gentleman. 
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He must have been an ardent lover of 
personal freedom, else he would not have 
left behind all the good things of his 
young life in England and come over to 
this wilderness in search of a place in 
which to serve as a Congregational min- 
ister, — that is what he was here, a Con- 
gregational minister; and I am going 
to call next upon a speaker who, like 
John Harvard, born in Scotland, — 
Great Britain, that is— came over in 
his youth to seek his fortune, and here 
acquired the training which admitted 
him to the Congregational ministry. He, 
like John Harvard, was a freedom-lov- 
ing, adventurous man. He, like John 
Harvard, was a book-lover and a scholar, 
and he is that to-day. I present to you 
Dr. George A. Gordon of the Old South 
Meeting House.” 


Dr. George A. Gordon, ’81. 


“Mr. President, and gentlemen: You 
will recall the fact again that John Har- 
vard was eight years younger than Oliver 
Cromwell, one year older than John 
Milton; that he was in his 9th year when 
Shakespeare died, in his 19th year when 
Bacon died, that he was 26 years old 
when Laud was made Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and that, perhaps being still 
in the Church of England, that event 
gave him pause, a turning-point in his 
history ; for, two or three years after that, 
according to my authority, he was or- 
dained a Dissenting minister. Now what 
does that mean? That is the point of 
my few remarks here, — what did it 
mean to be a Dissenting minister in 
1637? 

“In order to answer that question it 
is necessary to recall three great parties 
in English religion and in English poli- 
tics in the 17th century. There was, first, 
the great Anglican party, well represented 
by Archbishop Laud, whose ideal was an 
independent parallel to the Catholic 
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Church, whose ideal was found in Rome, 
an ideal entertained with absolute sin- 
cerity and pursued with highminded, 
although mistaken devotion. The second 
great party in English religion and in 
English politics in the seventeenth cen- 
tury was the Presbyterian party. They 
found their ideal in Geneva, their en- 
deavor was to Calvinize, not galvanize, 
but Calvinize the Church of England 
both in doctrine and in politics. Now 
neither of these two parties had any 
adequate conception of the right of pri- 
vate judgment. Neither had any ade- 
quate conception of the principle of 
toleration. Neither had any adequate 
conception of the function, office, scope, 
and power of freedom in the world of 
intellect or in the sphere of religion. 
Both divided between them the world of 
authority. Each did its utmost to ac- 
quire absolute dominion in that world 
of authority. Both parties, therefore, 
represented an old world, a world for- 
eign from that in which we live, and 
whose grace and mercy and truth come 
to us from afar, poured from chalices 
that have an old-world fashion in them 
and an old-world character. 

“The third great party in English 
religion and English politics of the 
seventeenth century was the Independ- 
ent party, whose most illustrious re- 
presentatives were Oliver Cromwell and 
John Milton, a party insignificant in 
number but mighty in intellect, in in- 
sight into the heart of things. For this 
party understood what the right of pri- 
vate judgment meant. It understood 
the principle of toleration. It had an 
amazing insight into the office, function, 
and method of freedom. This party, 
therefore, was the morning star of our 
modern world of freedom. And a Dis- 
senter, in the sense of John Harvard, is 
an apostle, a representative, a minister 
of, a sufferer for, one dedicated to, for- 
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ever and forever, the world of freedom. 
And the College that he founded was a 
College of dissent in those historic cen- 
turies; dissent from the domination of 
the intellect by external authority, dis- 
sent from an authority that rules out 
the right of private judgment, that rules 
out the principle of toleration, and that 
has no faith in freedom. This is sim- 
ply a monumental contrast going to the 
very depths, dividing our world from the 
medieval world. 

“T have said that the College was a 
College of dissent in that it was founded 
for freedom. And such it has been, and 
with all its catholicity and all its com- 
prehensiveness, — it would not be a col- 
lege of dissent if it did not have these 
characteristics, — it is to-day, and we 
pray that it may be forever and forever, 
a College of dissent, dedicated to the ex- 
position, the apostleship of the world of 
freedom — a world with difference, with 
contradiction, with confusion, with vex- 
ation, with uncertainty, but a world 
making possible the ascertainment of 
truth, truth in all its forms and varie- 
ties, and resting all causes upon their 
own intrinsic merits; a world of infin- 
ite possibility, with a promise to the 
faithful who pursue the method of free- 
dom and who win their character through 
the discipline of freedom, promising 
at last a new heaven and a new earth 
where the spirit of the free man shall 
be all in all. 

“President Eliot’s debt to John Har- 
vard is unspeakable. He is the lineal 
descendant, the expounder, the continu- 
ator and the consummator of the spirit 
of dissent, meaning thereby dedication to 
the world of freedom. When I am in- 
troduced, therefore, as a Dissenting min- 
ister, it is as a dissenter from bondage 
of every kind and as a servant of the 
free world of free men.” 

Sir Courtenay Ilbert was next intro- 
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duced; he spoke briefly for Balliol Col- 
lege and for all the English colleges and 
universities. : 


Robert L. O’Brien, ’91, 

Editor of the Boston Transcript, spoke 
as the representative of the press. He 
said in part: 

“History, with the constantly changing 
perspective of the centuries, is steadily 
reducing the dimensions of the events of 
the past, and casting remorselessly, 
mercilessly, into the outer darkness and 
into forgetfulness the names of those 
who were the heroes of an immediately 
preceding epoch. But occasionally there 
arises a man of such prophetic power as 
to compel the attention of the world. 
Such a man, such a prophet, was John 
Harvard. In the wilderness gloom of our 
pioneer period he touched what was 
destined to become the keynote of the 
aspiration of the republic of the future. 
If you go to our Pacific coast to-day, to 
its new states, you will find its most 
prominent public buildings are devoted 
to education; our costly cathedrals are 
everywhere temples of learning. Ameri- 
ca’s greatest and proudest benefactions 
have gone to educational foundations. 
When we have gone to islands beyond 
the seas, the first thing which we have 
aimed to carry there is education. John 
Harvard thus, by his interest and his 
gift, came into line with what was to be 
the dominating, the commanding thought 
of the centuries in the America that was 
to come. Unlike the apostle Eliot whose 
work, whose painstaking and laborious 
scholarship, was embedded in a volume 
which no mortal man can now read, and 
aside from the stamp of his splendid 
courage and faith is without organic 
results in the world, — unlike John 
Eliot’s work, John Harvard is to-day 
living and moving, acting and talking 
among men. 
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“Moreover, in spite of the fierceness of 
the journalistic light which beats around 
the lives of men who seemingly have 
even the least claim to public attention, 
in spite of that glare, often objectionable 
and troublesome at the time, in spite of 
its intensity, I believe that the centuries 
of the future will still find our records 
inadequate, and find that we are passing 
by in comparative silence careers in 
which they will be amazingly interested. 
Quiet men, modest men, humble men and 
women are doubtless opening little paths 
here, piling a few stones there, sketch- 
ing some rough draft toward an enter- 
prise the ends of which they don’t see. 
It may be in philosophy; it may be in 
science; it may be in philanthropy. We 
don’t know; they don’t know. Unless 
we could know what was to be the dom- 
inating thought of the world, swaying 
empires centuries hence, we could not 
even guess at the man or the men who 
now perhaps in weakness and in gloom 
are preparing, are getting in readiness 
the keys upon which that note will yet be 
struck. Our own history contains many 
careers of men who lived obscurely until 
some great crisis, some exigency, some 
accident issued its call to them. So, 
in a larger sense, in a broader sense, 
there are careers which must await the 
lapse of generations before the real 
trumpet call of fame comes to them. 
Thus it is that we like to think of John 
Harvard —still patient in his simple faith 
sublime, until the wise years decide.” 


President Eliot. 
“We reach, gentlemen, the climax of 
our commemoration. The climax is 


always poetry. I call on Dean Briggs, 
the last speaker of the evening.” 


Dean Briggs. 
“Mr. President, gentlemen, and re- 
mote ladies: I wish I had poetry to offer 
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you. I have only a few verses about 
John Harvard as I like to think of 
him.” 

The Dean’s Poem is printed earlier in 
this Magazine. When he had concluded, 
the gathering began to break up; then 
“Fair Harvard” was sung, and a few 
stragglers waited for “‘ Auld Lang Syne.” 


THE STUDENT CELEBRATION. 


On Friday evening, Nov. 29, the under- 
graduates had their special celebration. 
They listened to a brief address by 
President Eliot, who spoke from the 
steps of Holworthy. Immediately after- 
wards they formed for the parade to the 
Stadium. About 800 students, each 
carrying a lighted torch, made up the 
company, at the head of which was the 
Pierian band. They marched from the 
Yard, through the Johnston Gate, 
down Boylston St. In the Stadium sev- 
eral formations were tried, ending finally 
in a gigantic ““H” of torches, covering 
nearly the whole gridiron. The fireworks, 
not elaborate enough for so large a space, 
added to the beauty of the scene. West 
of the Stadium a big bonfire was started 
as soon as the fireworks were exhausted. 
Cheers were given for “John,” and 
“Fair Harvard” was sung before the 
march back to the Yard was begun. 
After going through the Yard the pro- 
cession was led to the John Harvard 
Statue in the Delta, where the “Mar- 
sellaise” was sung. Then three last 
cheers for “John” were given, and the 
singing of “Fair Harvard” closed the 
celebration. 


President Eliot’s Address. 


“Nobody knew anything about John 
Harvard until about 20 years ago. He 
was a mystery. Nothing was known 
of his parentage, his education, anything 
about him. But since 1884, through the 
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researches of a member of the Class of 
1855, Mr. Henry F. Waters, more has 
been found out about John Harvard and 
of his surroundings and his family than 
is known about almost any other of the 
early settlers in Massachusetts. All his 
kindred have been found. They were 
all trades-people. The trades known to 
nave been in his family are butcher, 
cloth-worker, cooper, goldsmith. All 
his family lived for several generations 
in Southwark, which is now and was 
then a humble, despised quarter of Lon- 
don. But his people, his family were 
well off. They had money and resources. 
Consequently, John Harvard was well 
educated. And he went to a good gram- 
mar school in Southwark. He spent 
seven years at the University of Cam- 
bridge, at Emmanuel College. There 
he got his Master’s degree, and the fact 
that he had a Master’s degree was the 
one thing known about him down to 
1884. We know now that he was a well 
trained youth, that he had a long edu- 
cation. 

“Moreover, through numerous deaths 
in his family, he became a man of pro- 
perty before he left England. He had 
recently inherited a considerable estate, 
considerable for those times. Under 
these circumstances he made the great 
resolve to break away from the church 
in which he had been educated, from the 
surviving members of his family, and 
from his native country, and come to 
New England. That one great resolve 
is the basis of his fame. But his life 
here was short and broken. He was a 
minister in Charlestown, a young min- 
ister, already out of health when he came 
hither, and soon he died, at 31. 

“Why is his fame so deathless? Be- 
cause he made one fine resolve and ex- 
ecuted it, carried it out. He came over 
here to this wilderness in search of lib- 
erty, liberty of thought and speech. He 
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tied his name forever to that great love 
in the human heart, — of liberty. And 
then when he came to die, he set the 
first example on this continent of giving 
his estate to the public for education. 
Again he originated a great enduring 
movement among the American people. 
The stream of benefactions to educa- 
tion started with that young, sick, dying 
minister, —and how the stream has 
flowed for generations all over our 
country, and is flowing larger and richer 
every year! Absolutely characteristic 
of the American people, of their devo- 
tion to, their belief in, education. John 
Harvard started that stream, and here 
again is the foundation of his deathless 
fame. 

“Young men, you are going out more 
than a thousand strong every year from 
the institution that John Harvard found- 
ed. See to it that you tie your work out 
in the world to the two great principles 
for which John Harvard lived and gave 
his fortune. First, tie your work to free- 
dom, to that source of progress, to that 
inspiration for intelligent mankind, 
freedom. And again, tie your work to 
education, to its promotion, diffusion, 
improvement, enlargement. Some of you 
to-night are bearing torches. John Har- 
vard was a torch-bearer. And his light 
will never go out. I hope every one of 
you, wherever you will live in the fu- 
ture, wherever you do your work, will be 
light-givers, the light of freedom and of 
education. 

“And now we are going over to the 
Stadium to light another light in honor 
of John Harvard; the light he lit, how- 
ever, is immortal.” 


JOHN HARVARD EXHIBIT.’ 


When the Harvard Memorial Society 
determined upon a public recognition 
1 From the December Harvard Monthly. 
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of the 300th anniversary of the birth of 
John Harvard, the College Library 
which came into being by his bequest 
the first evidence of the College to be, 
fitly claimed a share in the attempt to 
throw upon the background of to-day’s 
crowded life a presentment of the brief 
life that passed so quietly centuries 
ago. ‘Iwo hundred years after the 
founding of the College, when, beneath 
the great tent spread for her sons, men 
rose to praise her, they could say no 
more of her first benefactor than came 
down to them, a pallid remembrance, 
from his own generation. Happily the 
researches of Mr. Waters have now 
supplied the proof of identity so long 
desired, and have given to John Har- 
vard a habitation and the ties of kindred. 
To vivify the recorded facts appeal 
must be made to the imagination, and 
in collecting material we have not felt 
it overbold to assume that Harvard 
must have seen old London Bridge, 
nor shrunk from suggesting the con- 
ditions of his day by calling attention 
to contemporaries whose personal ac- 
quaintance with him is nowhere asserted. 
A number of old and rare books, a few 
pictures from the past, a few portraits 
of men famous or forgotten, are brought 
together; the visitor must himself re- 
construct that world which was no less 
full to Harvard than our time is to us. 
To the individuals and _ institutions 
who have supplemented by loans the 
resources of the Library we are much 
indebted. 

The scene opens in Stratford-on- 
Avon, where Alderman Thomas Rogers 
built in 1596, on High Street, a fine 
new house, befitting his prosperity and 
his household of 14 persons. The house 
is familiar to all, but the original pho- 
tographs shown have interest. From 
Stratford in 1605 Thomas’s daughter 
Katherine went to London as the wife 
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of Robert Harvard, a young butcher of 
Southwark. She found her home in the 
shadow of St. Saviour’s Church, on the 
High Street, opposite the Boar’s Head 
Inn, sacred to the memory of Falstaff. 
A plan of the neighborhood sketched 
by Mr. Rendle, who discovered the 
position of the Harvard house by an 
ingenious use of the old token-books of 
the church, may be supplemented by a 
study of Rocque’s map of 1747, which 
represents very well the street plan of 
the city in Harvard’s time. On the 
Southwark sheet we can see the site of 
Harvard’s home, of the Queen’s Head 
Inn, and the districts where he owned 
property, in Bermondsey Street, and 
across the river near All-Hallows, 
Barking. Two striking views from 
the reproductions of the London Topo- 
graphical Society bring us still nearer 
to the time: Vissher’s view of 1616, and 
Hollar’s of 1647. Here is the house- 
covered London Bridge, having at the 
Southwark end the Traitor’s Gate, 
with its display of heads, — a barbaric 
sight, which Harvard would hardly 
find equaled in the savage wilds of 
New England. On the bridge is the 
famous “Nonesuch House, constructed 
in Holland, brought over in pieces, and 
erected with wooden pegs only, not a 
single nail being used.” On the river- 
bank westward from the church are 
the theatres, the Globe, the Bear, and 
the Swan, with which the boy, John, 
may have had a certain outside acquaint- 
ance. The Southwark Free Grammar 
School, which he probably attended, 
is shown in a plate in Wilkinson’s 
“Londina Iilustrata.” St. Saviour’s 
Church, once the priory church of St. 
Mary Overy, where Harvard was bap- 
tized, Nov. 29, 1607, may be studied 
in several views. In the terrible year 
1625 John Harvard lost in a few weeks, 
by the plague, his father, all his sisters, 
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and his brothers, except Thomas. In 
January, 1625-26, Katherine Harvard 
married John Ellison or Elletson, a 
well-to-do cooper, who lived near Tower 
Hill. In 1627, after Mr. Elletson’s 
death, Harvard entered Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. Here he remained 
until 1631, when he became a bachelor 
of arts, or possibly until he attained his 
Master’s degree in 1635, although the 
requirement of residence after the B.A. 
degree had been abolished in 1608. A 
fine reproduction of Loggan’s engrav- 
ing of Emmanuel in 1688 is a trust- 
worthy representation of the college of 
Harvard’s time, except for the chapel. 
A plan of Cambridge in Fuller’s “ His- 
tory of the University” is of interest. 
Men eminent in the University, and 
undergraduates who afterwards became 
eminent, are recalled to memory by 
their portraits or early copies of their 
works. Among Emmanuel men were 
Castell, the Semitic scholar; Horrocks, 
the astronomer, who died at the age of 
22, too early for his chosen science, but 
not too early for enduring fame; Wallis, 
the mathematician, and the divines 
and _ philosophers Cudworth, Culver- 
wel, Spurstowe, Worthington, and Arch- 
bishop Sancroft. Poetry seems not to 
have flourished in the pure and possibly 
dry air of Emmanuel, but at other col- 
leges were Milton, Crashaw, Marvell, 
and Cleveland. Thomas Fuller, at 
Queen’s, took his M.A. in Harvard’s 
first year, while Jeremy Taylor, at 
Caius, was contemporaneous with Har- 
vard. In 1635 Harvard’s mother died, 
having outlived her third husband, Mr. 
Yearwood of Southwark, member of 
Parliament for many eventful years; 
her son inherited the Queen’s Head 
Inn, houses in Bermondsey Street, and 
much other property. The Inn escaped 
the fire of 1676 and was not destroyed 
until 1895. Views of it are shown. 
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It is probable that Harvard was now 
collecting the books which he brought 
to this country, being 375 volumes. 
Only one is known to have escaped 
when Harvard Hall was burned in 
1764: Downame’s “Christian War- 
fare,” though a copy of the Statutes- 
at-Large (1587) which certainly belonged 
to the old library, may have been the 
copy owned by Harvard. President 
Dunster made a list of the books, a 
triumph of simple cataloguing, but a 
source of perplexity to those who, like 
Mr. A. McFarland Davis and Mr, 
A. C. Potter, attempt to identify the 
titles. The list is printed in Mr. Davis’s 
“Notes Concerning the Records of 
Harvard College.” In the exhibition 
are shown not, of course, the very books 
owned by Harvard, but other copies, 
as far as possible in the same edition. 
It must be remembered while examin- 
ing the worn and blackened bindings 
that when brought over the collection 
consisted of new books. None of them 
we may believe were inherited, and 
many were published within a few 
years of sailing. 

The final scene brings us to Charles- 
town, where Harvard found his friends 
from the old world greatiy interested 
in the heresies of Mrs. Hutchinson and 
in the proposed new college. Of the 12 
men on the committee to consider about 
the College, the 6 clergymen and the 
Governor were Cambridge men. If the 
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committee did not draw the attention 
of Harvard, reported a man of wealth, 
to their plans, human nature must have 
undergone a marked change in the in- 
tervening years. 

Records of Harvard’s Charlestown 
days are scanty. Mr. Hunnewell’s plan 
of the settlement shows the site of his 
house. “New England’s First Fruits,” 
Shepard’s “Autobiography,” Wood’s 
“Wonder Working Providence,” and 
Mather’s “ Magnalia,” which mention 
Harvard, are on view. Here, too, are 
specimens of the handwriting and the 
printed works of contemporaries, such 
as Winthrop, Dudley, Bradstreet, Shep- 
ard, Davenport, Cotton, Wilson, Peters, 
Bulkely, Hooker, and other ministers 
of the Gospel, most of whom, and pos- 
sibly Harvard with them, met in the 
Newtowne synod of 1637. In this group 
of friends, more homelike than aught 
of home he left behind, we leave him, 
the butcher’s son, the Cambridge Mas- 
ter of Arts, come from far to an early 
grave. On Sept. 14, 1638, he died. The 
monument erected in the graveyard at 
Charlestown, and the greater monu- 
ment by Memorial Hall, close the scene. 
In the artist’s thought he sits awaiting 
death, touched with the resolve to make 
sure the founding of that college in the 
wilderness, dreaming of what the years 
might see in the new Cambridge to- 
wards the West. 

Wiliam H. Tillinghast, '77. 
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Meeting of Oct. 28, 1907. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $833.33, received October 23, 
1907, towards the expenses at the Ob- 

1 Extracts. 


servatory of Harvard University on 
account of the Draper Memorial. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $1381.25 from the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, 
being the payment for the month of 
October, 1907, under the rules of the 
Foundation. 
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Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Miss Mary Dan- 
dridge Peck of Sterling, Massachusetts, 
for her welcome gift of a valuable collec- 
tion of minerals made by her grand- 
father, William Dandridge Peck, A.B. 
1782, Massachusetts Professor of Nat- 
ural History, and her father, William 
Dandridge Peck, A.B. 1833, M.D. 1836. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to each giver toward 
the payment for a lecture on Spanish 
Literature by Mr. James Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly. 

The President presented the following 
communication from the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences. 

At a meeting of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, October 23, 1907, Voted to adopt 
the following recommendations of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the Lawrence Scientific 
School: 

(a) That the following vote adopted by 
the Faculty on June 16, 1896, be formally 
withdrawn: Students who wish to take the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in addition to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts may register 
in the Lawrence Scientific School after their 
third year in Harvard College (or after the 
satisfactory completion of fourteen courses 
counting towards the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts). They may obtain the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts on the satisfactory com- 
pletion of the required number of courses 
counting towards that degree, and the degree 
of Bachelor of Science after at least two 
years in the Scientific School, the last year 
to be devoted to work prescribed by the 
Administrative Board of the Scientific 
School. 

(b) That hereafter holders of a Bachelor’s 
degree from Harvard College be ineligible 
for admission to undergraduate standing in 
the Lawrence Scientific School as candidates 
for a second Bachelor’s degree. 

(c) That the four-year programs in the 
Lawrence Scientific School be withdrawn 
except for students now enrolled in the 
University. 


Whereupon it was voted that the four- 
year programs in the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School be withdrawn except for 
students now enrolled in the University. 

Voted, upon the recommendation of 
the Administrative Board of the Dental 
School, that the term Prosthetic Den- 
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tistry be substituted for the term Me- 
chanical Dentistry in the titles of teach- 
ers in the Dental School; and that the 
following changes of title be made; 
Eugene H. Smith, D.M.D., to be Pro- 
fessor of Orthodontia and Prosthetic 
Dentistry, William P. Cooke, D.M.D., to 
be Assistant Professor of Prosthetic Den- 
tistry, Harold DeWitt Cross, D.M.D., 
to be Lecturer on Prosthetic Dentistry. 
The following Instructors to be Instruct- 
ors in Prosthetic Dentistry: Arthur W. 
Eldred, D.M.D., Harry W. Haley, D. 
M.D., Ernest H. Chute. D.M.D., Her- 
bert F. Langley, D.M.D., Frank L. 
Eames, D.M.D., Thomas B. Hayden, 
D.M.D., John A. Furbish, D.M.D., 
John W. Estabrooks, D.M.D., Harry 
S. Clark, D.M.D., Horace A. Davis, 
D.M.D., Wilson C. Dort, D.M.D., Wil- 
liam H. Weston, D.M.D., Leo A. Rogers, 
D.M.D., John D. Dickinson, D.M.D., 
to be Clinical Instructor in Prosthetic 
Dentistry. The following Assistants to 
be Assistants in Prosthetic Dentistry: 
Harold W. Baldwin, D.M.D., Fred. A. 
Beckford, D.M.D. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 1907: 
Daniel Allen Clarke, in Botany; Frank 
Thompson Dillingham, in Agricultural 
Chemistry; Clifton Harlan Paige, Math- 
ematics and Surveying; John Hamilton 
Robinette, in Agriculture. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1907: 
Louis Angell Babbitt, in Physics; 
George Thomas Hargitt, in Zodlogy; 
Irving Orison Bragg, in Astronomy; 
Walter John Risley, in Astronomy; 
Bay Edward Estes, in Government; 
William Henry Nelson, in Government; 
Manley Ottmer Hudson, in History. 

Voted to appoint Robert Montraville 
Green, M.D., Assistant in Surgery for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1907. 

Voted to appoint the following Proc- 
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tors for one year from Sept. 1, 1907: 
Stanley Clark, Keith McLeod. 

The resignation of Joseph Abraham 
Long as Assistant in Zodlogy was re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 
1, 1907. 

The Treasurer reported that the medi- 
cal and scientific library and instruments 
belonging to the late Dr. Edward S. 
Wood and bequeathed, by the third 
clause of his will, to the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College, has been re- 
ceived and delivered and distributed in 
the library and laboratory of the chem- 
ical department of the Medical School in 
accordance with the desire of Dr. Wood. 


Meeting of Nov. 11, 1907. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Trustees of 
the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for their first quarterly pay- 
ment of $625 for the year 1907-08, on 
account of their annual gift of $2500 to 
the Arnold Arboretum in accordance 
with their offer of June 30, 1905. 

Voted that the gift of $200, from Mrs. 
Anna K. Channing, towards the salary 
of an Instructor in the department of 
Education, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $150, from the 
Central American Subscription Fund 
towards the salary of an Assistant in the 
Library of the Peabody Museum, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25, from Mr. 
Horace B. Stanton, his second annual 
gift for the purchase of books for the 
Moliére Collection at the College Lib- 
rary, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25, from Mrs. 
N. E. Baylies, for present use at the Pea- 
body Museum, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to each giver toward 
the purchase of books on foreign mis- 
sions for Phillips Brooks House. 
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Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Abraham 
Lansing for the welcome gift of a por- 
trait of her brother Henry Sanford 
Gansevoort, LL.B. 1858. 

The following letter was transmitted 
by the Faculty of Medicine: 

Boston, June 28, 1907. 
Dear Dr. Joslin: 

There have been deposited in the library 
of the Anatomical Building a number of 
books belonging to me, and I intend from 
time to time to deposit others. It is under- 
stood that I retain the right to use such 
books, during my lifetime as my personal 
property, but that otherwise they are to be 
used in the library on the same terms as 
books belonging to the School. All of my 
books, deposited in the library by me, are 
to become at my death the absolute property 
of the Harvard Medical School. 

Yours truly, 
Cuar.Es S. MINoT. 
Whereupon it was Voted that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent to 
Professor Minot for the generous appli- 
cation of his books to the service of the 
Medical School. 

Voted to establish the John Homans 
Professorship of Surgery. Voted to com- 
municate this vote to the Board of Over- 
seers that they may consent thereto if 
they see fit. Voted to proceed to the 
election of a John Homans Professor of 
Surgery to serve from September 1, 
1907, whereupon ballots being given 
in, it appeared that Herbert Leslie 
Burrell, M.D., was elected. Voted to 
communicate this election to the Board 
of Overseers that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint Theodore Lyman, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics 
for five years from Sept. 1, 1907. 

Voted to appoint the following Lec- 
turers for one year from Sep. 1, 1907: 
Robert Van Arsdale Norris, on Coal 
Mining; Henry Barrett Huntington, on 
the Forms of Public Address. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1907: 
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Howard Anders Seipt, in Philosophy; 
Robert Wheaton Coues, in English; 
William Orcutt Hubbard, in English; 
Laurie Lorne Burgess, in Chemistry; 
Ernest Dunbar Clark, in Chemistry; 
Frank Thompson Dillingham, in Chem- 
istry; Albert Gould Eldridge, in Chem- 
istry; Fred Carleton Mabee, in Chem- 
istry; Emile Raymond Riegel, in Chem- 
istry; Sterling Temple, in Chemistry; 
Noel Tappan Wellman, in Chemistry. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 1907: 
Amos Irving Hadley. D.M.D., in Por- 
celain work; Robert Tucker Moffatt, 
D.M.D., in Porcelain work; James Jo- 
seph O’Brien, D.M.D., Extracting and 
Anaesthesia; Harry Benjamin Shuman, 
D.M.D., Oral Surgery and Roentgen- 
ology. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1907: 
Ernest Victor Leon Whitchurch, D.M.D., 
in Operative Dentistry; Walter Curtis 
Miner, D.M.D., in Prosthetic Dentistry. 

Voted to appoint Thomas Ordway, 
Assistant in Pathology for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1907. 


Meeting of Nov. 18, 1907. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $15,552.20 the balance of the bequest 
of Mrs. Sarah E. Potter to the Gray 
Herbarium. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $100 for the Henry Weidemann 
Locke Scholarship for 1907-08 in ac- 
cordance with the offer which was 
gratefully accepted at the meeting of 
Nov. 11, 1907. 

Voted that the Copley Society of 
Boston be permitted to use the Stadium 
for a Classic Pageant and Greek Play 
to be given in June, 1908, with the co- 
operation of officers and students of 
the University and under the auspices 
of the Department of the Classics. 
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’oted that the President be author- 
ized to make standing agreements with 
European Universities whereby one 
accredited student or graduate of a 
European University may in any year 
be admitted to the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, a reciprocal privilege 
being offered to a student or graduate 
of Harvard University. 

Voted that the Department of Eng- 
lish be authorized to offer a half-course 
in Eighteenth Century Literature at a 
cost of $166.67. 

Voted that the Germanic Museum 
be open on Saturdays during the cus- 
tomary hours. 

Voted to appoint William Sturgis 
Bigelow, Arthur Tracy Cabot, and J. 
Templeman Coolidge, Jr., Trustees of 
the Museum of Fine Arts for one year 
from Jan. 1, 1908. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$50, to be used towards the Peabody 
Museum South American Expedition, 
be gratefully accepted. 


Meeting of Nov. 25, 1907. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $833.33, received Nov. 23, 1907, 
towards the expenses at the Observa- 
tory of Harvard University on account 
of the Draper Memorial. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences for 1907-08, 
and it was Voted to appoint them: John 
Henry Wright, A.M., LL.D., Dean, 
William Morris Davis, $.D., Ph.D., 
Edward Laurens Mark, Ph.D., LL.D., 
George Foot Moore, A.M., D.D., LL.D., 
Herbert Weir Smyth, Ph.D., George 
Lyman Kittredge, A.B., LL.D., Hugo 
Miinsterberg, Ph.D., LL.D., Gregory 
Paul Baxter, Ph.D., Maxime Bocher, 
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Ph.D., Edwin Francis Gay, Ph.D., 
John Albrecht Walz, Ph.D. 

The resignation of Edwin DeTurck 
Bechtel as Assistant in Economics was 
received and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1907. 

Voted to appoint the following per- 
sons to be members of the Board of 
Examination Proctors for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1907: John Mead Adams, 
Herbert Melville Boylston, Fletcher 
Briggs, Edmund Kemper Broadus, 
Robert Oscar Busey, Morley Albert 
Caldwell, Earnest Cary, Harold Canning 
Chapin, William Arnold Colwell, Edgar 
Davidson Congdon, Richmond Laurin 
Hawkins, Jay William Hudson, Charles 
Phillips Huse, Henry Floyd Keever, 
Harry McCormick Kelly, Arleigh Fran- 
cesse Lemberger, Frederick William 
Charles Lieder, Joseph Abraham Long, 
Walter Wallace McLaren, Malcolm 
McLeod, George Rogers Mansfield, 
Herbert Eugene Merwin, Walter Ralston 
Nelles, Ray Waldron Pettengill, Howard 
Anders Seipt, Schuyler B_ Serviss, 
Herbert Joseph Spinden, Morton Collins 
Stewart, Abbott Payson Usher, Joaquin 
Enrique Zanetti. 


Meeting of Dec. 9, 1907. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $1096.25 from the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, 
being the payment for the month of 
November, 1907, under the rules of the 
Foundation. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Randolph 
C. Grew for his gift of $100 towards the 
South End House Fellowship. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Julian L. 
Coolidge for his gift of $100 toward 
the South End House Fellowship. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $25, 
the second annual gift for the purchase 
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of linguistic materials and general eth- 
nological works from the Oceanic area 
for the College Library, be gratefully 
accepted in accordance with the terms 
of the letter of gift. 

Voted that the anonymous gift, 
through Dr. Shuman, of X-ray appa- 
ratus in memory of Dr. D. M. Clapp, 
for the Dental School, and of $40.27, 
the remainder of $300 with which Dr. 
Shuman purchased this apparatus, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to each giver toward 
the purchase of the Paul Revere en- 
graving of Harvard College. 

The resignation of William Chauncey 
Rice as Assistant in Government was 
received and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1907. 

The resignation of Irving Orison 
Bragg as Assistant in Astronomy was 
received and accepted to take effect 
Dec. 1, 1907. 

Voted that the title of Varaztad H. 
Kazanjian be changed from Assistant 
in Mechanical Dentistry to Assistant 
in Prosthetic Dentistry. 

Voted that the titles of the following 
persons be changed from Assistants to 
Austin Teaching Fellows: H. S. Mc- 
Dewell, in Engineering; Sidney With- 
ington, Engineering; B. M. Varney, 
Physiography and Meteorology; R. H. 
Lord, History; H. E. Merwin, Miner- 
alogy and Petrography. 

Voted to appoint Morley DeWolfe 
Hemmeon, Austin Teaching Fellow in 
History for one year from Sept. 1, 1907. 

Voted to appoint Schuyler B Serviss, 
Assistant in Astronomy from Dec. 1, 
1907, for the remainder of the current 
academic year. 

Voted to appoint Nathaniel Robert 
Mason, M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics 
and Gynaecology for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1907. 
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Voted to appoint Richard Dexter, 
M.D., Assistant in Clinical Medicine 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1907. 

Voted to appoint Frederick Herman 
Verhoeff, M.D., Instructor in Ophthal- 
mic Pathology for one year from Sept. 
1, 1907. 

Voted to appoint Maurice Earle 
Peters, D.M.D., Assistant in Prosthetic 
Dentistry for one year from Sept. 1, 
1907. 


Meeting of Dec. 30, 1907. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Francis 
Skinner for his generous gift of $2500, 
the final payment in accordance with 
his letter of June 12, 1907, offering 
$5000 for the purchase of books for 
the Arboretum in memory of his father, 
Francis Skinner of the Class of 1862. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $833.37, received Dec. 23, 1907, 
towards the expenses at the Observatory 
of Harvard University on account of 
the Draper Memorial. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $2000 from the Trustees under the 
will of Miss Harriet N. Lowell in ac- 
cordance with the following provisions 
of her will. 

“The remaining part of said net income 
shall during the life of the said Partridge 
be paid in annual payments to the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College in Cam- 
bridge in said Commonwealth to be used 
by the Medical Department of said College 
for scientific study and investigation in 
any department of Surgery, and into the 
cause, treatment, prevention and cure of 
disease, including dental surgery and path- 
ology either in this country or in Europe 
or wherever such study and investigation 
may be most advantageously pursued.” 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$500 towards the salary of an Instructor 
in the Department of Education, be 
gratefully accepted. 
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Voted that the gift of $100, from the 
Rose Bindery, for lectures on book- 
binding given by Mr. Cobden-Sander- 
son, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $110, from 
members of the Division of Philosophy, 
for the purchase of books for the Lib- 
rary of Philosophy in Emerson Hall, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor Jere- 
miah Smith for his gift of $250. 

Voted that the gift of $75, from Messrs. 
Francis R. Appleton and William C. 
Sanger, for the purchase of a manuscript 
relating to Harvard College, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $1221.25 from the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, 
being the payment for the month of 
December, 1907, under the rules of the 
Foundation. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $50, 
to be added to the appropriation of $125 
for the purchase of books for the Psych- 
ological Laboratory, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. John B. 
Stetson, Jr., for his gift of $50, the first 
payment on account of his offer of $100 
a year for five years in semiannual 
payments of $50 each, to be expended 
at the discretion of the Librarian of the 
Peabody Museum for the purchase of 
books and periodicals for the Museum 
Library. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $10, the fifth annual payment under 
the provisions of Clause Forty of the 
Will of Jerome Wheelock as amended 
by Section Seventeen of the modifica- 
tions and amendments thereof. 

The President reported the death 
of Minton Warren, Pope Professor of 
Latin, which occurred on Nov. 26, 1907. 
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Voted to establish the degree of Bach- 
elor of Divinity, cum laude. Voted to 
communicate this vote to the Board of 
Overseers that they may consent thereto 
if they see fit. 

Voted that Professor W. H. Schofield 
have leave of absence for the first half 
of the academic year 1907-08, in accord- 
ance with an understanding entered 
into by Harvard University and the 
University of Berlin whereby a Professor 
will be sent by each institution to the 
other as a special lecturer in the year 
1907-08. 

Voted to grant the request of Professor 
C. H. Haskins for leave of absence for 
the second half of 1908-09 and the 
second half of 1909-10, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 

Voted that the title of Carl N. Jack- 
son be changed from Instructor in 
Greek to Instructor in Greek and Latin. 

Voted to appoint Thomas Hall, Jr., 
Assistant to the Secretary of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1907. 

Voted to appoint Francis Howard 
Fobes, Instructor in Latin for the second 
half of the current academic year. 


Meeting of Jan. 13, 1908. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. John S. 
Ames for his gift of $15,000, the first 
payment on account of his gift of $60,000 
to the Department of Forestry, for the 
purchase of land in Petersham, Mass., 
and for equipment and repairs on build- 
ings to be used by the Forestry School. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. John C. 
Phillips for his generous gift of $5000 
to be used by the Shattuck Professor 
of Pathological Anatomy, under the 
advice of a committee composed of the 
Shattuck Professor, the Associate Pro- 
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fessor of Pathology and the donor, for 
work in the Department of Pathology. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Dr. Arthur T. 
Cabot for his gift of $1000 towards 
salaries for 1907-08 in the Department 
of Biological Chemistry. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Louis J. 
de Milhau for his additional gift of 
$416.66 on account of his offer of $15,- 
000 towards the expenses of the Peabody 
Museum South American Expedition, 
in accordance with the terms of a letter 
from Professor F. W. Putnam dated 
July 16, 1906. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the South End 
House Association for the gift of $100, 
the first instalment on account of the 
offer of $600 for the South End House 

‘ellowship in Social Education for the 
year 1907-08. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$100, to be used for the binding of period- 
icals and books at the Library of the 
Peabody Museum, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, “from a 
friend,” to be added to the current in- 
come of the Peabody Museum, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $100, 
to be used toward the Peabody Museum 
South American Expedition, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Boston News- 
boys’ Protective Union for the additional 
gift of $50 to enable the sum of $150 to 
be paid the holder of the Boston News- 
boys’ Scholarship for 1907-08. 

Voted that the gift of $50, from Mr. 
Henry L. Shattuck, for the general ex- 
penses of undergraduate instruction 
in Harvard College, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 
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The following communication was 
received : 

«“ At a meeting of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, January 7, 1908, Voted to send to 
the President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege, the Committee on Athletic Sports, and 
to each college represented in the Associa- 
tion of Colleges in New England the follow- 
ing expression of opinion: 

That in the opinion of this Faculty the 
number of intercollegiate contests should 
be largely reduced.” 


Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor E. S. Sheldon for leave of ab- 
sence for the second half of the academic 
year 1907-08 in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board May 
31, 1880. 

Voted to appoint Professors E. C. 
Moore (Chairman)—G. H. Palmer, 
W. C. Sabine, Associate Professor C. P. 
Parker, and Assistant Professor H. A. 
Torrey a committee in charge of Phillips 
Brooks House. 

Voted to appoint William Sturgis 
Bigelow, Ingersoll Lecturer on the Im- 
mortality of Man for the academic year 
1907-08. 

Voted to appoint Goldsworthy Lowes 
Dickinson, Ingersoll Lecturer on the 
Immortality of Man for the academic 
year 1908-09. 

Voted to appoint Alfred Mason Ama- 
don, M.D., Assistant in Otology for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1907. 


Meeting of Jan. 27, 1908. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. John S. 
Ames for his gift of $1000 to the Sur- 
gical Laboratory Fund. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Miss Mary Lee 
Ware for her gift of $500 for present 
use at the Botanic Garden and Botanical 
Museum. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
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gift of $833.33, received Jan. 22, 1908, 
towards the expenses at the Observa- 
tory of Harvard University on account 
of the Draper Memorial. _ 

Voted that the gift of $200, from Mrs. 
George A. Nickerson, the final pay- 
ment on account of her offer of the same 
amount for five years for the purchase 
of books on folk-lore in memory of her 
husband, George Augustus Nickerson, 
A.B. 1876, LL.B. 1879, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, from Mr. 
James F. Curtis, for the purchase of 
books relating to history, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, from Mr. 
Edwin Stanton Mullins, for the pur- 
chase of books for the College Library, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Frank J. 
Scott for his gift of a cast of the bust of 
Julius Caesar in the Campo Santo at 
Pisa. 

The President presented the follow- 
ing letter: 

Harvard Menorah Society. 
Cambridge, Mass., January 22, 1908. 
To the President and Fellows of Harvard 

College: 

Through the generosity of Jacob H. Schiff, 
Esq., of New York, the Harvard Menorah 
Society is able to offer to the Corporation of 
Harvard University, until further notice, 
the sum of one hundred dollars annually, to 
be awarded as a prize,to be known as the 
“Harvard Menorah Society Prize,’ for an 
essay by an undergraduate in Harvard Col- 
lege on a subject connected with the work 
and achievements of the Jewish people. 

The award of this prize “is to be made by 
a committee of three to be named by the 
President of the University; and as to one 
member of this committee, the Harvard 
Menorah Society is to make recommenda- 
tion, while the Semitic Faculty is to make 
nomination of a second member.’”’ All under- 
graduates competing for this prize must 
hand in their essays, the subjects of which 
must be approved by the chairman of the 
above committee, not later than May first 
of each year. 

The first award is to be made during the 
present academic year. If this offer is 
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accepted, therefore, it will be necessary to 
have this committee on the Menorah Prize 
appointed at an early date. 
Yours very respectfully, 

I. L. SaarFMAN, President. 
Whereupon it was Voted that the 
offer of the Harvard Menorah Society 
be gratefully accepted on the terms 
stated in the foregoing letter. 

Voted to appoint Ralph Martin Bar- 
ton, Instructor in Mechanics for the 
second half of the current academic 
year. 

Voted to appoint Charles Hopkinson, 
Instructor in Drawing from the Life 
from May 1, 1908, to the end of the 
current academic year. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for the second half of the current 
academic year: James Holly Hanford, in 
English ; Richard Ashley Rice, in English. 

Voted to appoint Edward Burlingame 
Hill, Instructor in Music for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1908. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS.’ 


Stated Meeting, Dec. 11, 1907. 


The following 25 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; the 
President of the University; the Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. Apple- 
ton, Cheever, Delano, Endicott, Fish, 
L. A. Frothingham, P. R. Frothingham, 
Gaston, Goodwin, Gordon, Higginson, 
Huidekoper, A. A. Lawrence, Markham, 
Norton, Peabody, Seaver, Shattuck, 
Storey, Storrow, Weld, Wetmore. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented various votes of the Corporation. 

Mr. Seaver presented the Reports of 
the Committee to Visit the Jefferson 
Physical Laboratory and Department 
of Physics, of the Committee on Indic 
Philology, and the Committee on Music ; 
they were accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 

Professor Norton presented the Re- 
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port of the Committee to Visit the Fogg 
Museum. 

Mr. Seaver, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Reports and Resolutions, 
presented the list of Visiting Committees 
for the year 1908, and the Board voted 
to accept and to approve said list. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Fish, and 
after debate thereon, the Board voted 
that a Committee of three members of 
the Board be appointed by the Presi- 
dent to consider if the usefulness of the 
Visiting Committees can be improved; 
and the President appointed as members 
of this Committee, Messrs. Fish, L. A. 
Frothingham, Shattuck. 

Upon request of the Board, the Presi- 
dent appointed the following Committee 
to attend, on behalf of the Board, the 
exercises in connection with the Publi- 
cation of Academic Distinctions, to be 
held in Sanders Theatre on the evening 
of Dec. 13, 1907: Messrs. Fish, L. A. 
Frothingham, Goodwin, W. Lawrence, 
Peabody, Seaver, Storrow. 


Stated Meeting, Jan. 3, 1908. 

The following 20 members were 
present: The President of the Board; 
the President of the University; the 
Treasurer of the University; Messrs. 
Cheever, Delano, Endicott, Fish, L. A. 
Frothingham, Goodwin, Gordon, Hig- 
ginson, A. A. Lawrence, W. Lawrence, 
Newcomb, Norton, Peabody, Seaver, 
Shattuck, Warren, Wetmore. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented his Annual Report for the aca- 
demic year of 1906-07, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Re- 
ports and Resolutions, and upon the 
recommendation of said Committee, 
was accepted by the Board and ordered 
to be printed. 

The Treasurer of the University 
presented his Annual Statement of the 
financial affairs of the University for 
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the year ending July 31, 1907, and the 
same was referred to the Committee 
on Treasurer’s Accounts. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of December 30, 1907, estab- 
lishing the degree of Bachelor of Divin- 
ity, cum laude, and the Board voted to 
consent to this vote. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of Nov. 11, 1907, electing Herbert 
Leslie Burrill, M.D., John Homans Pro- 
fessor of Surgery, to serve from Sep- 
tember 1, 1907, was taken from the table, 
and the Board voted to consent to this 
election. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Seaver, 
Messrs. Louis Cabot and John E. 
Thayer were added to the Committee 
to Visit the Museum of Comparative 
Zoilogy, Messrs. John E. Thayer and 
John C. Phillips to the Committee on 
Zoblogy, and Mr. Albert Parker Fitch 
to the Committee ‘to Visit the Divinity 
School. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 


The annual report of the Director has 
recently appeared. In it are briefly out- 
lined the various researches in which 
the Observatory has been engaged dur- 
ing the past year. These form in large 
part a continuation of the large schemes 
of work which have been going on for 
many years, such as stellar photometry, 
the precise determination of stellar posi- 
tions from observations with the merid- 
ian circle, and the different lines of dis- 
covery and discussion made possible by 
the large collection of celestial photo- 
graphs. Observations are carried on, 
whenever the condition of the sky per- 
mits, both at Cambridge and at Are- 
quipa, Peru, so that on every clear night 
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the sky from the North to the South 
Pole is under observation. 

The Observatory has three urgent 
needs. In regard to these it may be 
necessary to point out that gifts to the 
University, however unrestricted, are 
never applied to the maintenance of the 
Observatory, which depends entirely 
upon its own funds and the gifts of 
those interested in the progress of Astro- 
nomy. 

A fire-proof library building is per- 
haps the most urgent need. The library 
of the Observatory now contains over 
12,000 volumes, and 25,000 pamphlets. 
This collection, which is one of the finest 
of its kind in the world, is in constant 
danger of destruction by fire. It is in- 
convenient for use, since it is scattered 
through various rooms of the Observa- 
tory. The danger to it and much other 
valuable material, from the temporary 
character of the present Observatory 
building, was recently illustrated by a 
fire in the residence. The entire struc- 
ture was saved only by the efficient serv- 
ice of the fire department of the Observ- 
atory. A library building would form 
a dignified memorial to a donor, and 
would be of permanent value to the 
Observatory. An extension of the build- 
ing now used for the storage of photo- 
graphic plates, which would permit a 
large part of the library to be safely 
stored, could be constructed for a rea- 
sonable sum. 

Another need of the Observatory is 
larger means for carrying on the ex- 
amination of the photographic plates. 
These now number about 200,000, 
covering the whole sky during a period 
of 20 years., An immense fund of astro- 
nomical truth lies concealed on these 
plates, awaiting a larger force of assist- 
ants for its discovery. Large results are 
now being obtained, but these are cap- 
able of almost indefinite increase. 
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The third special! need of the Observ- 
atory, that of sufficient funds for pub- 
lication, has been satisfactorily met 
during the last year by the generous 
gift of Mr. C. S. Fairchild, ’63, and an- 
other friend of the Observatory. During 
the year about three volumes of the 
Annals have been issued, while nearly 
two additional volumes are in type. 
Progress has thus been made in placing 
before the public the large mass of 
observations which have accumulated, 
some of which have waited many years. 

The following abbreviated notation, 
rendered desirable by the large number 
of publications of the Observatory, has 
been adopted: H. A., Harvard An- 
nals; H. C., Circulars; H. B., Bulletins; 
H. M., The Harvard Map of the Sky; 
H. N., New nebulae and clusters dis- 
covered at Harvard; H. V., New vari- 
ables; H. P., Harvard Photometry; and 
H. R., Revised Harvard Photometry. 

In addition to the co-operation of the 
Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory, 
of Prof. A. L. Rotch, the Observatory 
has obtained that of the private Observ- 
atory of the Rev. J. H. Metcalf. This 
secures for the Harvard Observatory the 
immediate use of many excellent photo- 
graphs, and the eventual possession of 
valuable instruments. 

S. I. Bailey, p ’88. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

An examination has been made to 
show the occupations of students who 
have gone out from the Divinity School 
during the last 30 years. The results 
of this examination are given in the 
table below. The students have been 
grouped in four classes, the first class 
being those who graduated from the 
School receiving the degree of B.D., the 
second those who did not receive the 
degree of B.D. but did receive some 
other degree, either A.M. or Ph.D., 
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‘the third those who received no degree 


from this University for work done in the 
Divinity School but who graduated from 
some theological seminary. This class 
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is made up mostly of those who have 
studied in the Divinity School as Resi- 
dent Graduates. The fourth class in- 
cludes all others who studied in the 
School at all. Among these are a very 
few special students who were here for 
the three years, but it is made up mostly 
of those who were in the School but 
a short time. The occupations refer in 
every case to those in which the men are 
engaged at present, except of course the 
figures of all those who ever entered the 
ministry. The number given under the 
column “Students” is made up almost 
entirely of those who have graduated 
or left the School within the last two 
years and are still continuing their 
studies. In the first line the percentages 
show the ratio of each class to the total 
number of students who have gone out 
from the School. The percentages of the 
second and third lines show the ratio 
of the preceding numbers to the total 
number in that class. The other per- 
centages show the ratio of the numbers 
which they follow to the total number of 
men now living in that class. 

The same investigation, including only 
the last ten years, gives the accompany- 
ing table. 

This table shows, as was to be ex- 
pected, a larger percentage of students 
now in the active ministry. It shows 
also a larger percentage receiving the 
degrees of A.M. and Ph.D., but a small- 
er percentage of such men entering the 
ministry and a slightly larger propor- 
tion of those engaged in educational 
work. A gratifying improvement is the 
decrease of the proportion of the fourth 
class and an increase in the percentage 
of this class which enters the ministry. 
In the main, however, the table of the 
shorter period shows almost no change 
in the percentage of the number of its 
students entering the ministry. 

The 431 students who entered the 
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ministry represent 17 different denom- 
inations. The seven denominations 
which have over ten representatives are 
as follows in the order of their numbers: 
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Unitarian Congregational, Trinitarian 
Congregational, Methodist Episcopal, 
Protestant Episcopal, Baptist, Presby- 
terian, Disciples. 

Robert S. Morison, ’69. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
Cancer Investigation. 


Dr. E. E. Tyzzer, assistant in Path- 
ology and director of the Croft Fund 
Cancer Commission, Harvard Univers- 
ity, has recently made a trip abroad, in 
the interests of the Commission, to visit 
the different European laboratories in 
which cancer is made the subject of 
investigation. His object was to ob- 
serve the methods employed in the vari- 
ous lines of cancer research, and to 
ascertain the results which have been 
obtained. He endeavored also to be- 
come acquainted with the hypotheses 
entertained by the different investigators 
and with their attitude towards the pro- 
blem in general. Furthermore, oppor- 
tunity was taken to observe the methods 
and apparatus used in other fields 
of research, namely, Cytology, Proto- 
zodlogy, and Tropical Medicine. 

Dr. Tyzzer visited the following labor- 
atories: 

1. University of Liverpool and Royal 
Infirmary Cancer Research Laborator- 
ies, Liverpool. 

2. Laboratory of the Imperial Cancer 
Fund, London. 

3. KGnigliches Gesundheitsamt, Ber- 
lin. 

4. K6nigliche Universitat (Prof. Rich- 
ard Hertwig), Munich. 

5. K@nigliches Institut fiir experimen- 
telle Therapie, Frankfort. 

6. Krebs Institute, Heidelberg. 

7. L’Institut Pasteur, Paris. 

In the Liverpool laboratories he 
found great importance attached to cer- 
tain methods of fixation and preserva- 
tion of tissues, to the use of high magni- 
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fications with monochromatic light, and 
to simple nuclear stains. The hypo- 
thesis held concerning the development 
of cancer is exceedingly complicated. 
It includes a belief in a diminished num- 
ber of chromosomes in the cancer nu- 
cleus and in a conjugation of polynuclear 
leucocytes with epithelial cells. The 
director and his assistants are not med- 
ical men and are unacquainted with the 
simplest phenomena of inflammation or 
of other pathological processes. 

In the Laboratory of the Imperial 
Cancer Fund, London, the line of in- 
vestigation was found to be very broad; 
the policy seemed to be to cover in a 
general way the entire field of cancer 
investigation at the same time that work 
was concentrated on certain lines which 
gave promise of immediate results. The 
data which they have collected concern- 
ing the distribution of cancer are of con- 
siderable importance. 

In Berlin he visited the magnificent 
laboratories of the Konigliches Gesund- 
heitsamt where he was particularly im- 
pressed with the remarkable facilities 
for research work and especially with 
the system of quartering animals under 
experimentation. Work there was chiefly 
with the inoculable tumors of mice. 

In Munich he worked for a week and 
a half in the Zodlogical Laboratory of 
Prof. Richard Hertwig, who recently 
visited the Harvard Medical School, and 
who has taken great interest in the tumor 
problem, not only because of the claim 
often made that certain bodies found in 
cancer are protozoa, but also on account 
of the relation of tumors to the general 
subject of biology. Many valuable sug- 
gestions were obtained from him. 

In Ehrlich’s laboratory in Frankfort 
he found all the energy of its head and 
his assistants directed towards the cure 
of various diseased conditions by means 
of the injection of chemical substances. 
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They consider the cure of cancer the 
most difficult problem of all and so far 
they have tried everything without avail. 

The Cancer Institute at Heidelberg 
is intended both for the treatment of 
cancer cases and for research. It was 
only lately opened and little work has 
as yet been done. 

In the Pasteur Institute, tumor work 
is carried on by Prof. Borrel, who ad- 
heres to the hypothesis that tumors are 


of parasitic origin, although he does not. 


accept any of the parasites of cancer as 
yet described. He places tumors and 
infectious epithelioses in the same cate- 
gory. 


Photographic Plant. 

Photography is used in medicine as 
it is in most fields of science for the re- 
cording of observations, as an aid in 
teaching, and as a method of research. 
These three uses are so important to 
the different laboratory departments of 
the Medical School that there probably 
will be some day a separate manage- 
ment of a photographic plant for com- 
mon usage, in order to avoid the dupli- 
cation of apparatus. 

The Department of Pathology at pre- 
sent possesses the only complete equip- 
ment in the Medical School, sufficient 
for all the needs of gross photography, 
photomicrography, and the making of 
prints and lantern slides. A circular sent 
recently by Prof. Councilman to the 
heads of the different departments has 
placed this photographic plant at the 
disposal of any one working in, or con- 
nected with, the Medical School. This 
has been made possible through the 
training of a special technical assistant, 
selected by Prof. Sabine from the recent 
graduates of the Rindge Manual Train- 
ing School. The charges made are cal- 
culated to cover just the cost of material 
and time consumed by the photographer. 
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A small profit is occasionally realized by 
the sale of lantern slides and prints to 
other medical schools. 

The photographic apparatus occupies 
three especially designed rooms on the 
basement floor of the research wing of 
Building D. Each room has a separate 
well-ventilated and well-equipped dark 
room. 

The photomicrographic apparatus 
occupies a small room which may be 
made perfectly dark. The apparatus is 
mounted upon a cement pier which rests 
upon the steel! floor girders, so that all 
vibration is eliminated. The complete 
new Zeiss apparatus is the one in use. 
Especially worthy of mention is the new 
1.5 mm. apochromatic immersion object- 
ive for very high powers, and a very 
efficient but old set of micro-planars for 
very low-power photographs. 

The room for gross photography is 
situated in the northeast corner of the 
wing and has a large sloping window 
which faces north. 

For night work an arc light is used, as 
well as for the making of lantern slides 
and enlargements. This room can also 
be made dark by means of opaque cur- 
tains. The equipment consists of an 
enlarging and lantern-slide camera 
mounted upon a photo-engraver’s bench; 
an 8 x 10 portable view camera; and an 
8 x 10 stationary camera which may 
be used for photographing specimens 
which must remain in the horizontal 
position, especially those which must be 
immersed in water to obtain the best 
results. An 8 x 10 Zeiss double protar 
lens combination having a seventeen- 
inch focus has been found sufficient for 
all needs. 

The Zeiss apparatus for ultra-violet 
photography has also been recently in- 
stalled and has proved useful for the 
photography of fresh living cells and 
parasites. Owing to the difficulties of 
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operation, this work is necessarily lim- 
ited to a single skilled operator, though 
work has been done for another depart- 
ment. 

In addition to the above there is one 
small room devoted to the storing of 
negatives, prints, and chemicals; it is 
used also as a general work-room for the 
mounting of prints and lantern slides. 


F. B. Mallory, ’86. 


PROFESSOR MINTON WARREN. 


Minton Warren was a descendant, in 
the tenth generation, of Richard War- 
ren, whose name, distinguished by the 
title of ““M',” appears in Bradford’s 
book “Of Plimoth Plantation” among 
“those which came over first, in y® year 
1620,” in the Mayflower. He was the 
son of Samuel Sprague Warren, who 
survives him, hale and hearty at the 
age of 87, and of Ann Elizabeth Cas- 
well, a niece of President Caswell of 
Brown University, and herself a de- 
scendant of “M* William White” of 
the Mayflower, through his son, “one 
borne a ship-bord, caled Peregriene.” 
He was born at Providence, R. I, 
Jan. 29, 1850. His death came, as 
the result of some arterial affection, 
with shocking suddenness, just as he 
turned from the door of the house of a 
friend to walk homeward, on the after- 
noon of Nov. 26, 1907. He was married, 
Dec. 29, 1885, to Salomé A. Machado 
of Salem. She survives him, with a son, 
Minton, now in College, and a daughter, 
Francesca. 

Warren was graduated at the Pro- 
vidence High School, as first scholar, in 
1866; and as bachelor of arts at Tufts 
College, again as first scholar, in 1870. 
The next year was given to teaching, 
partly at the High School of Westport 
(Mass.) and partly at that of Shrews- 
bury. The year 1871-72 was spent in 





the Graduate School at Yale. From 
September, 1872, to December, 1873, 
he taught at Medford; and from the 
latter date until June, 1876, he taught 
as Principal and Classical Master of the 
Waltham High School. Thereupon he 
studied for three semesters at Leipzig, 
two at Bonn, and one at Strassburg. 
Returning in the summer of 1879, he 
gave or directed the instruction in Latin 
at the Johns Hopkins University for 
20 years. During the year 1896-97 he 
served as Director of the American 
School of Classical Studies in Rome. 
In 1899 he came as Professor of Latin. 
to Harvard. 

The year at Yale,’ under the influence 
and inspiration of Whitney, James Had- 
ley, and Lounsbury, was of great im- 
portance in shaping his career as a 
scholar. His letters of 1873-76 show 
most clearly the breadth of his interests, 
his enthusiasm for the Greeks and their 
history and literature, for Old English, 
for Sanskrit, and for studies in ety- 
mology and comparative grammar. 
They show his profound respect for the 
dignity and importance of secondary 
teaching, and his lofty ideals of the way 
in which that work should be done. 
That those ideals were measurably 
realized is proved by the abundant recog- 
nition that he received from the com- 
munities that he served in Medford and 
Waltham. The letters reveal above all 
a consuming ambition to raise the stand- 
ard of scholarship in our country by the 

1 If personal reminiscence may be par- 
doned, I will add that it was Warren who 
lent me, for my Christmas vacation of 1871, 
his Sanskrit grammar, the fascinating pages 
of which lured me, at New Year's, from the 
delights of the chemical laboratory to the 
still greater ones of Whitney's Sanskrit 
classroom, As I think of our studies (Beo- 


wulf, Ormulum, Gita, and so on) and our 

walks and talks, I may say 
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training of better teachers. “Patiently, 
and yet with untold impatience,” he 
toiled on, in part to earn the money for 
his three years in Germany. His salary 
at Waltham in 1873 was $2500. Six 
years later at Baltimore it was $1250. 
Here surely was idealism nobly trans- 
muted into action. He knew well enough 
at the outset what sacrifices those ideals 
involved. 

Of his years in Germany, his happy 
relations with the great teachers there, 
with Georg Curtius and Overbeck and 
Scholl, with Biicheler and Usener and 
Studemund, space forbids to speak. 
There were made or strengthened the 
bonds of a lifelong friendship with 
Perrin of Yale, Wright of Harvard, and 
Perry of Columbia. From there were 
made his pilgrimages to the Bibliothéque 
Nationale and the Vatican Library and 
his wanderings over the Holy Land of 
classicism. Of the great work of his life 
at Baltimore, a pupil, as is most fitting, 
will speak. 

Among the Western Ghauts of India, 
in the remotest corner of Mysore, is an 
ancient monastery, that of ‘‘ Peaked 
Mountain,” or Shringeri. Its proudest 
boast is its ‘‘ succession of teachers,” ex- 
tending over more than 1100 years, its 
Guru Param-para. The first abbot was 
Shankara (A. D. 788), the mightiest in- 
tellect that India has produced. The 
Sanskrit word for “learning,” cruta, 
means literally that which is “ heard ” — 
a significant fact; for in India, from 
time immemorial, the tradition of learn- 
ing has been by the living voice of the 
teacher to the ear of the pupil. The point 
of view is worth this moment’s digression; 
for, during the last few decades, it has 
been all too common to estimate the 
achievements of a scholar by so and so 
many printed pages. Warren’s pub- 
lished writings are far more notable for 
their quality than for their quantity. 
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The chief ones are his edition of the 
famous Latin glossary of about a. pb. 
700 of St. Gall, and his papers on early 
Latin (critical studies of Plautus and 
Terence especially) and on Latin epi- 
graphy. These attest his deep learning 
and his ability fruitfully to employ the 
best methods of original investigation; 
but we fancy that he valued these quali- 
ties chiefly as elements of his equipment 
for his work of instruction by the spoken 
word face to face with his pupils. In 
short, he was primarily a painstaking, 
skilful, and inspiring, and so a success- 
ful, teacher. 
Charles R. Lanman. 


A Pupil’s Estimate. 

The passing away of Professor Minton 
Warren, whose sudden death so shocked 
university circles, means for America 
the loss of one of her most distinguished 
philologists. But it means more than 
this; it means the loss of one who was 
perhaps the most conspicuous example 
of a type of scholar now rapidly disap- 
pearing — the scholar who instead of 
specializing in one department of his 
subject became deeply versed in many 
and who by reason of his wide range of 
interests was singularly adapted to guide 
the varied studies of large groups of 
graduate students. Such ideals and 
methods as his demand not merely the 
sympathetic recognition of friends, but 
the careful consideration of all who are 
interested in the kind and the quality of 
the instruction given in classics in the 
graduate schools of our universities. It 
was the writer’s privilege to study under 
him for nearly three years at the Johns 
Hopkins University and for a year in the 
American School in Rome. That is a 
dozen years ago, but so strong was the 
impression of his personality that it 
seems but yesterday. The fact that little 
is said of his work at Harvard in this 
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brief appreciation is due to the writer’s 
wish to speak only of that of which he 
personally knows. But what is true of 
his career in Baltimore and Rome is 
doubtless equally true of his work in 
Cambridge. The characteristics of the 
man, strongly marked, dominant, would 
make themselves felt in any environ- 
ment. 

It was at once the breadth and the 
detailed quality of his acquirements that 
most impressed those who came in con- 
tact with him. There are many whose 
published contributions have been more 
numerous and more extensive than Pro- 
fessor Warren’s, but there is not a man 
in America to-day who has such accurate 
and detailed knowledge of so many 
branches of Latin philology as he had. 
He was a student in the highest sense of 
the term, reading everything and remem- 
bering everything; keen to see the strong 
points of an argument and equally quick 
in his perception of its weaknesses ; 
weighing, testing, sifting, bringing to 
bear on the subject under consideration 
his unrivaled erudition and nicely bal- 
anced judgment. A firm believer in 
minute and detailed investigation he was 
yet saved from the narrowness of which 
so many of our scholars are accused by 
the facility and freshness of interest with 
which he could turn from one subject 
to another; and whatever the subject, 
he used the same method, going to the 
very bottom of the question, leaving no 
stone unturned, collecting all the avail- 
able data from widely scattered sources, 
threading his way with unerring judg- 
ment through mazes of conflicting evi- 
dence and only giving up the search 
when every possibility of further enlight- 
enment was exhausted. He had the true 
student’s passion for getting at the facts 
in the case, for ascertaining the truth. It 
was upon the solid sub-structure of such 
thoroughness of method as this that his 
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decision on any question of scholarship 
was based, and it was this method which 
gave his opinion a finality, or where 
finality was excluded by the nature of the 
investigation an approach to finality, 
which made his view of a question so 
highly prized by his fellow scholars. 
Such high ideals of achievement as his 
called for long hours of work, and he 
labored unceasingly, often till the small 
hours of the morning. 

In his day at Johns Hopkins the grad- 
uate work in Latin ran in a cycle of four 
years, — Cicero, Historiography, Satire, 
Virgil. One attending only the meetings 
of the seminar on Cicero, would have 
felt certain that this author was the 
director’s specialty; but his treatment of 
the other subjects or authors left a similar 
impression. There was the same effi- 
ciency, the same grasp of detail, the 
same comprehensiveness of view. And 
what he demanded of himself, he de- 
manded of the men studying under him. 
The work of the seminar moved with the 
utmost precision. At the beginning of 
each semester (in some cases even at the 
end of the preceding year) each man’s 
“Tnterpretation” or “Analysis” was 
assigned to him, and he was told when 
he must present the results of his work 
to the seminar. And the program 
for the semester or the year was carried 
out without essential change just as it 
had been planned. There was a tradi- 
tion of discipline and efficiency about 
Warren’s seminar that killed even the 
slightest tendency to shirk, and brought 
out what was best in every man there. 
A member of his seminar would spend 
a solid month, in some cases two months, 
upon his “Interpretation.”’ But not even 
then could he read it. It was first handed 
in to the director, and he submitted it to 
the most searching criticism. No loose- 
ness of statement or of argument escaped 
him, and even those parts of the paper 
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to which the writer had devoted his most 
serious efforts received an astounding 
volume of additions in the form of sug- 
gestions of a different line of treatment, 
queries as to the soundness of this or that 
piece of evidence, and endless references 
to books and journal articles bearing on 
the subject. Professor Warren spent long 
hours upon this preliminary reading of 
papers, and still more time in going over 
the paper with the student. Then the 
latter looked up the literature to which 
he had been given references, and the 
paper was ready for the class. It was the 
knowledge that all work done would be 
subjected to these strict tests that keyed 
up the seminar to an intensity of effort 
which made it one of the most productive 
in’ America. Those who could not or 
would not keep up the pace soon dropped 
out, for Dr. Warren would give his time 
only to those who proved themselves in 
earnest. Though essentially the most 
kindly of men, he was intolerant of 
slovenliness, inefficiency, or incompe- 
tence, and did not hesitate to show his 
impatience. False quantities, a spiritless 
reading of a passage of Latin prose or 
verse, or any tendency to a merely per- 
functory performance of any task 
brought down on the offender sharp but 
just criticism, and very few students 
ever dared to commit the fault twice. It 
was a strict discipline, but its absolute 
fairness was recognized by all and the 
value of it was more and more appre- 
ciated by the men who went out every 
year from his classes to become teachers 
or professors themselves. The effective 
character of the work done in many a 
college and university classroom in this 
country to-day is in a very large part due 
to the seed sown in the Johns Hopkins 
seminar. 

In the supervision of the dissertations 
of the candidates for the Doctor’s degree 
Professor Warren used the same meth- 
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connection with the preparation of pa- 
pers for the seminar. He watched every 
stage of the work, and he gave generously 
of the abundance of his learning. The 
range of subjects covered by his students’ 
theses is a good indication of his own 
wide attainments. There is hardly a 
branch of Latin philology that is not 
represented there. Those who have 
wondered why a scholar of Professor 
Warren’s reputation did not publish 
more will find the answer here. He gave 
to his student the time and the energy 
that most men give to their own private 
researches. “Those are my works,” he 
said a few months before his death, to 
an old student who was visiting him, 
pointing to a long row’of published dis- 
sertations that filled one of the shelves 
of a bookcase. He considered that the 
training up of young scholars was the 
first of a professor’s duties, and he had 
but scant sympathy with those who 
complain of the thankless task of nursing 
doctor’s dissertations. 

Many difficult problems confronted 
him when he assumed the directorship 
of the School in Rome for the year 
1896-97, for although the School had 
been successfully launched the year be- 
fore, its policies and its curriculum were 
still in an inchoate condition. The fact 
that the Managing Committee some 
years later invited him to become the 
permanent director is the best proof of 
the efficiency of his directorship. He 
was not an archaeologist, but he had long 
been a profound student of palaeography 
and epigraphy, and it was to these 
branches, especially to the former, that 
he turned his own and his students’ at- 
tention that year. The courses of lec- 
tures which he gave on these two sub- 
jects were in the writer’s opinion the 
most complete and the best he ever de- 
livered. He seemed to draw new enthu- 
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siasm from his environment. But the 
lectures were only an introduction. The 
real work was done in the Vatican Libra- 
ry and in the museums where were the 
richest collections of inscriptions. All 
lectures were confined to the afternoon, 
for the Vatican Library was open during 
the morning only, and the plan was that 
both director and students should get the 
full benefit of its privileges. He himself 
was always the first to arrive and the last 
to leave, spending four or five hours daily 
in what is perhaps the most cheerless 
reading-room in any library in Europe. 
He was working then on the manuscripts 
of Terence, especially upon some of the 
doubtful passages in the Bembinus, and 
his intention was to publish a critical 
edition of Terence. That he did not live 
to finish this work will always be a matter 
of deep regret to Terentian scholars. 
His intimate knowledge of Terence’s 
language and style, his familiarity with 
all the vagaries of early Latin prosody, 
and the keenness of his critical faculty 
would have assured this book a high 
place among the great critical editions 
of Latin authors. To have finished it 
during the year of his directorship was, 
with all his other duties, impossible, and 
returning to America in 1897 he was 
soon immersed in other responsibilities, 
too far removed from the manuscripts 
themselves to do the work as he thought 
it ought to be done. Only American 
scholars can realize to what extent any 
palaeographical undertaking on a large 
plan is hampered by our remoteness 
from European libraries. Epigraphical 
work can be more easily done on this 
side, and his activity in this branch, as 
we see from his article on the stele in- 
scription to which so many references 
have been made in recent publications, 
was unabated. 

A fruitful, productive life in all, 
abounding in manifold activities and 
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rich in lessons of high ideals in scholar- 
ship and proficiency, in the performance 
of duty, in unselfishness, in kindliness; 
the life of one who saw his duty clearly 
and who did it — steady, constant, un- 
wavering; a strong man of the true fibre, 
an inspiration to all who knew him in- 
timitely, a model to be followed by those 
who come after him. 
G. J. Laing. 
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PROFESSOR THOMAS FILLE- 
BROWN. 


Thomas Fillebrown, M.D., D.M.D., 
died on Jan. 22, after a short illness. 
He was born in Winthrop, Me., Jan. 13, 
1836, and was graduated from Wes- 
leyan Coliege in 1857, from Bowdoin 
Medical School in 1863, and from the 
Dental Department of Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1869. From early manhood 
he took an active part in his chosen pro- 
fession and became interested in Oral 
Surgery. In 1883, he was made Pro- 
fessor of Operative Dentistry in the 
Dental Department of Harvard Uni- 
versity and served in that capacity for 
14 years. In 1897, his title was changed 
to Professor of Operative Dentistry and 
Oral Surgery, and he continued to serve 


under that title until 1904, when ad- 


vancing age made him feel the necessity 
of resigning. He was always a most 
efficient teacher and a helpful councilor. 
As a member of the Administrative 
Board and the Faculty of Medicine he 
constantly labored to advance the School 
and the profession. His life was filled 
with good works and he will be remem- 
bered by his associates in the School and 
in the profession as an earnest worker in 
his chosen field of Dentistry. He was a 
member of the Maine Medical and Den- 
tal Associations, Massachusetts Medical 
and Dental Associations, American 
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Dental Association, and the American 
Academy of Dental Science. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


Pres. Briggs has recently appointed 
as a joint committee on the two halls of 
residence, Bertram Hall and Grace 
Hopkinson Eliot Hall, the following per- 
sons: the Dean, Mrs. Parkman, Mrs. 
Cabot, Mrs. Barton, Miss Humphrey, 
Miss Yerxa, and Miss Hopkinson. He 
has also appointed the following com- 
mittee on Agassiz House: the Dean, Miss 
Coes, Miss Humphrey, Mrs. Richardson, 
and Miss Wellington. 

The Alumnae of Miss Brown’s School 
of Boston, the founders of the Students’ 
Aid Fund in Radcliffe College, have 
added $55 to their first contribution, 
$766.32. This with the contributions 
already received makes a total of $837.82. 

The treasurer has received $1500, one 
half of the bequest made to the college 
by Mrs. Edward Wheelwright. This 
legacy is unrestricted. The late Mrs. 
George W. Collord of New York, a 
generous friend of Radcliffe, who had 
already made many gifts to the college, 
established only a few weeks ago, 
through Miss Caroline L. Humphrey, 
a new scholarship in memory of her 
sister, to be known as the Caroline A. 
Kennard Scholarship in Science. This 
scholarship is given with the under- 
standing that if there be no student 
interested in science who is worthy, 
the scholarship may be awarded to a 
student pursuing another line of study. 
Mrs. John E. Hudson has given the 
college the “Oxford Dictionary,” and 
$100 for binding the separate volumes. 


ALUMNAE. 
The winter meeting of the Radcliffe 
Alumnae Association, held on Dec. 26 
in Agassiz House, brought together a 
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larger number of former students than 
had appeared at any previous December 
meeting, for the members of the Rad- 
cliffe Union were present also. Eleanor 
Hallowell Abbott, ’91-93, who has 
twice won the $1000 prize offered by 
Collier’s Weekly, and is now engaged 
to contribute eight stories for Every- 
body’s Magazine in ’07-08, read “The 
Song of the Man.” Beulah Marie Dix, 
97, read a scene from The Road to 
Yesterday, a very successful play which 
she wrote a year or more ago, in col- 
laboration with Mrs. Sutherland. Helen 
Leah Read, ’90, read her translation of 
an ode by Horace, two children’s poems, 
and a chapter from her most recent 
book, “‘Napoleon’s Young Neighbor.” 
Rebecca Lane Hooper, ’00, read “The 
Lady of the Eccentric Spelling.” 

On Jan. 18, the Seventh Annual 
Luncheon of the Radcliffe Club of New 
York was held at Hotel Manhattan. 
43 persons were present, graduates, non- 
graduates, and guests. It was with deep 
regret that the Club learned that Miss 
Irwin, who was to have spoken, could 
not be present. In her stead, Miss 
Yerxa, 94, brought to the Club news of 
recent gifts to the college and of some of 
its present needs; she emphasized also 
the important work of the Radcliffe 
Union. In telling of the meeting at 
Agassiz House held in memory of Mrs. 
Agassiz, she again paid high tribute to her 
memory and to that of Mrs. Whitman. 
The other invited guests and speakers, 
introduced by Mrs. Anna H. Davis, 
the president, were Mr. and Mrs. 
George H. Putnam, and Prof. James 
T. Shotwell of Columbia University. 
Mr. Putnam spoke of intellectual mod- 
esty as one of the chief benefits of higher 
education and urged both the necessity 
of equal opportunities for women and 
that the women’s college be made part 
of the university. Mrs. Putnam, in her 
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address, questioned whether the divine 
element in education were not cheapened 
by its abundance, and compared the 
modern student, whose intellectual ad- 
vantages are inherited, with those whose 
college privileges were acquired under 
difficulty. Prof. Shotwell, in closing, 
emphasized the need of guiding students 
toward the effective use of their train- 
ing and the importance of education 
that will develop their initiative and 
power. 

A club of Radcliffe students has been 
formed in Chicago this winter, of which 
Edith Richards Goldthwait, ’02, is sec- 
retary-treasurer. Its object is to unite 
Radcliffe women in the vicinity of Chi- 
cago in the interests of Radcliffe, and 
to spread information about the college 
wherever it is possible. 

Jane Grosvenor Cooke, ’89-93, has 
written a story entitled “The Inter- 
rupted Honeymoon,” which is published 
by A. S. Barnes and Co. Sarah N. 
Cleghorn, ’95-96, has written a story 
of pre-Revolutionary times in Vermont, 
“A Turnpike Lady,” published by 
Henry Holt and Co. Annie Winsor 
Allen, ’83-85, ’86-89, has written a 
volume of essays which is published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., under the 
title, “Home, School, and Vacation.” 

The following former students have 
received appointments for 1907-08: 
Edith F. Claflin, ’97, is teaching in 
Monticello Seminary, Godfrey, IIl.; 
Grace Dennett, ’00, in the English High 
School, Cambridge; Emma T. Knight, 
A.M. ’07, in Mrs.. Robert B. Keep’s 
School, Farmington, Conn.; Mary Lilian 
Smith, ’05, and Alice F. Haskell, ’06, 
in the High School, Swampscott; Jennie 
E. Woodward, ’07, in the High School, 
Caribou, Me.; Mabel W. Brown, ’00, is 
the head of Cazenove Hall, Wellesley 
College; Laura Dillingham, ’06, is gen- 
eral secretary of the Young Women’s 
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Christian Association, Nantucket; Lucy 
W. Stebbins, ’02, is agent for the Boston 
Female Asylum which is now a placing- 
out society for girls; Lucy A. Bushee, 
*86, is Director of Religious Work for the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
at Akron, O. 


Marriages. 

1897-99. Mary Montague to Malcolm 
Brooks Davis, at Portland, Ore., 
Jan. 18, 1908. 

1899-00. Mary Mumford to David La- 

forest Wing, at Detroit, Mich., 

Dec. 31, 1907. 

Edith Hale to Walter Babcock 
Swift, at Roxbury, Nov. 26, 1907. 
1903-04. Eleanor Hayden Hyde to 

John Charles Phillips, at Boston, 
Jan. 11, 1908. 

1904. Helen Gardner to Herbert Met- 
calf Marvel, at West Medford, 
Dec. 21, 1907. 

1907. Adelaide Eva Beunke to Seth 
Thomas Gano, at Cambridge, Dec. 
3, 1907. 


1901. 


Death. 
1902. Martha Theresa Fiske, Dec. 23, 
1907. 
Mary Coes, R. ’87. 


COMMEMORATION OF MRS. 
AGASSIZ. 


On Sunday afternoon, Dec. 8, 1907, 
there was a meeting in Agassiz House 
in memory of Mrs. Agassiz. President 
Briggs presided, and the following ad- 
dresses were made: 


Miss Georgina Schuyler." 

Allow me to express to the Faculty 
and the students of Radcliffe College 
the gratification of a pupil of Agassiz 
School that the School is to be repre- 

1 Representing the Agassiz School. | 
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sented here to-day, and her appreciation 
of their indulgence in listening for a few 
minutes to the recollections of fifty years 
ago. It is the beloved and revered mem- 
ory of Mrs. Agassiz, that unites School 
and College, that brings us all here, and 
encourages me to address you, however 
inadequately. 

For, to go back from Radcliffe Col- 
lege to Agassiz School is something like 
going back to the nursery. Yet the 
nursery holds an important place, and 
surely the good seed sown in Agassiz 
School has blossomed in Radcliffe Col- 
lege! 

To the seventy school-girls or more, 
between the ages of fifteen and eighteen, 
who every morning came running up the 
staircase to the third story of Mrs. 
Agassiz’s home in Quincy Street, to their 
cheerful, well-lighted, well-warmed, and 
well-ventilated classrooms, the phrase 
“Higher Education of Women” was 
unknown. Yet, like M. Jourdain, who 
had spoken prose all his life without 
knowing it, we had the Higher Educa- 
tion offered to us. Indeed we had the 
Highest Education: the daily contact 
with superior minds imbued with a de- 
sire to impart their knowledge to us, to 
give us high standards, to awaken wide 
interests. And thus we school-girls had 
a glimpse and foretaste of the good 
things that were coming to women all 
the world over, and we can especially 
rejoice in Radcliffe’s adult strength, in 
its organized growth and power. 

In her “Life of Louis Agassiz,’”’ Mrs. 
Agassiz gives a few pages to the School. 
It owed its existence, she states, as many 
another school has done, to the desire of 
the wife, the son, the daughter, to lift a 
burden from the head of the family. 
The plans, she relates, were discussed in 
secret between the three, but, when the 
conspirators with many misgivings un- 
folded their plot, to their surprise Agassiz 
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seized upon the idea with delight — 
said his name must appear on the cir- 
cular -— he himself would give instruc- 
tion. This hearty co-operation of his 
made the School. At that time, 1855, he 
was widely known in the United States, 
not only as an eminent scientific man but 
as a most interesting lecturer. Although 
it was a day school, pupils came from 
far and near. I recall a group of intel- 
ligent girls from St. Louis who took the 
highest courses we had. There were also 
pupils from Buffalo, a few of us from 
New York City, but the large propor- 
tion came from New England, from 
Boston and vicinity. 

The School opened in 1855, closed in 
1863, and was a success in every way, 
educationally and financially. 

Associated with Professor Agassiz in 
teaching was Professor Felton, after- 
wards President of Harvard College. 
Professor Felton’s mind was a store- 
house of information from which, like 
the householder in the Bible, “‘he brought 
forth out of his treasure things new and 
old.” He taught History, English lit- 
erature, Rhetoric, Greek, Latin, Greek 
history, American history. But, apart 
from his regular courses of instruction, 
the incidental facts he told us have re- 
mained with us for a lifetime, recurring 
to illuminate our own _ experiences, 
whether of reading or of travel, and I 
cannot but recall, also, the courtesy 
and kindness shown by this distin- 
guished and scholarly man to us ignorant 
girls. 

Mr. Alexander Agassiz had the classes 
in mathematics, geometry, trigonom- 
etry and chemistry, lectures on as- 
tronomy, and on chemistry with experi- 
ments. Miss Helen Clapp, afterwards 
head of the well-known school in Boston, 
taught Latin, botany with Gray’s text- 
books, and arithmetic. Miss Clapp’s 
winning personality endeared her to 
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every pupil in the School. She was asso- 
ciated with it from beginning to end, 
and was greatly valued by Mrs. Agassiz. 
Miss Katherine Howard and Miss Emily 
Howard, Miss Augusta Curtis and Miss 
Katherine Ireland were also teachers in 
the School. Miss Le Clere, an admirable 
teacher, had the French classes and lec- 
tures in French literature. Professor 
Schmidt, of Harvard, had the German 
classes; Professor Luigi Monti, of Har- 
vard, the Italian. Mr. Gurney, later 
Dean of Harvard University, taught 
Greek. Professor James Russell Lowell 
and Professor Child of Harvard lectured 
to the School, and there were lectures 
on art by William J. Stillman. 

To Mr. Alexander Agassiz, in addition 
to his classes, was entrusted the business 
management of the School. Miss Ida 
Agassiz, now Mrs. Henry Higginson, 
gave able and devoted assistance when 
the School opened, and later, by teach- 
ing French and German. One of the 
younger pupils of our School was Pauline 
Agassiz, now Mrs. Quincy Shaw, who 
has done more for education than any 
of us, through the introduction of the 
Kindergarten system into the Public 
Schools of Boston, and by other educa- 
tional work. 

Naturally, the central figure of the 
School was Professor Agassiz himself. 
He had a genius for imparting what he 
knew. This, joined with his personal 
charm, the beauty of his animated face, 
his enthusiasm for his subject which he 
inspired in others, made the great at- 
traction. For eight years, with few in- 
terruptions, he gave daily lectures to us 
girls, always illustrating by specimens, 
maps, and by drawing on the blackboard 
in his incomparable manner. 

His courses of lectures comprised 
zoology and botany, geology and em- 
bryology. These lectures included the 
classification of plants and their geo- 
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graphical distribution. He also gave 
us his famous lectures on glaciers — he 
having originated the glacial theory — 
and an elementary course of anthropo- 
logy and ethnology. 

It was a wonderful gift of his to keep 
a classroom of girls alert and interested 
while: describing the structure of a jelly- 
fish, the distinction between Discophora 
and Ctenophora. Mrs. Agassiz is kind 
enough to say of us: “He never had an 
audience more responsive and more 
eager to learn than the sixty or seventy 
girls who gathered at the close of the 
morning to hear his daily lecture, nor 
did he ever give to any audience lectures 
more carefully prepared, more compre- 
hensive in their range of subjects, more 
lofty in their tone of thought.” 

He spoke several times of the difficulty 
of translating to us, in simple terms, the 
technical language of Science, so that 
we could understand him. He gave us 
a deep respect for the laborious collecting 
of scientific facts and a mistrust and dis- 
like of what is superficial. At the same 
time his ideality appealed strongly to us, 
and some of us listened with tears in our 
eyes as he unfolded his theories and em- 
phasized his belief in the ability of the 
mind of man to trace in Nature the creat- 
ive thought of God. “What I wish for 
you,” I can hear him say in his clear 
tones, “‘is a culture that is alive, active, 
susceptible of further development. 
Do not think that I care to teach you 
this or the other special science. My in- 
struction is only intended to show you 
the thoughts in Nature which Science 
reveals, and the facts I give you are use- 
ful only, or chiefly for this object.” 

And now to speak of Mrs. Agassiz, the 
hostess of our School, for so she seemed 
tous. To her fell the administration, the 
discipline of the School. The fact that 
there were no marks for good or bad 
conduct, a new departure in those days, 
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made this all the more difficult. Though 
keeping herself in the background (she 
taught no classes — she never addressed 
us), it was her ceaseless vigilance, her 
constant watchfulness, that smoothed 
the path for the teachers, that kept go- 
ing the daily routine of the School in its 
orderly succession. But more than this, 
she had it so at heart that we girls should 
get the benefit of our teaching that we 
should see and appreciate what was 
given us, that, unconsciously perhaps, 
she made us feel it. Above all, we were 
trusted, — both as to our conduct and the 
amount of work we did, —and,as a 
whole, we responded to her confidence 
in us. 

Her kindness to the girls who came 
from a distance, and had no relatives 
here, but boarded in Cambridge, was 
marked. But there was one merry little 
party that came out from Boston every 
morning in an omnibus reserved for 
them, which trundled down the hill of 
old Beacon Street, stopping at many 
doors, on through Charles Street to the 
house of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and so on out over the bridge to Cam- 
bridge, —a merry little party which 
was very much afraid of Mrs. Agassiz. 
They felt her eye constantly upon them 
and there was no reprieve. “My dear 
Mary,” laying her hand on the culprit’s 
shoulder, “you must study your French 
verses,” this the mild penalty for re- 
peated whisperings in English, in a 
school where French was supposed al- 
ways to be spoken. 

When we first entered school she re- 
ceived each one of us. She told us she 
would always be there, — always to be 
found by us if, for any reason, we needed 
her. When the term closed, I recall a 
few words of commendation and en- 
couragement which she doubtless gave 
to each pupil, sometimes a message to 
our parents. Every day she looked in 
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upon the classes — looked in and passed 
on — and when the Agassiz lecture came 
she sat, as one of the listeners, more 
diligent with her note-book than any of 
us. 

For, with her, Agassiz School was a 
formative period. The seed sown there 
was to develop into Radcliffe College 
and come to its full and beautiful frui- 
tion on that eightieth birthday, five years 
ago, of which the permanent material 
memorial is this Elizabeth Cary Agassiz 
House where we are now assembled. 

On that birthday, nearly fifty years 
had elapsed since the opening of Agassiz 
School, more than twenty years since her 
love and solicitude had been awakened 
in behalf of the Harvard Annex,’ which 
ultimately was to become the Woman’s 
College of Harvard University. That 
day witnessed the fulfilment of an im- 
portant career, the rounding out and 
perfecting of a noble exceptional char- 
acter. It is a privilege, it is an education 
to let the mind dwell upon that character, 
but other friends of hers, here to-day, 
will speak of this. What she was to 
Radcliffe, you know. What she was as 
the head of Radcliffe, you have wit- 
nessed. ‘That noble presence — that 
poise — that dignity —that gracious- 
ness of manner which veiled the force 
of her character — her reticence — her 
kindness — all this Radclitfe knows — 
but Agassiz School had it too! As she 
told us, she was always there —as in 
a sense she is here to-day. God grant her 
influence, and the blessing of it, may be 
here —for years and years to come. 


1 « The Society for the Collegiate Instruec- 
tion of Women,” founded by Mr. and Mrs, 
Arthur Gilman of Cambridge, 1879. Mrs. 
Agassiz was one of seven ladies of the orig- 
inal governing board and eventually was 
made President. In 1879 the Board of 
Directors comprised Mrs. Louis Agassiz, 
Mrs. E. W. Gurney, Mrs. J. P. Cooke, Mrs. 
J. B. Greenough, Mrs. Arthur Gilman, Miss 
Alice Longfellow, Miss Lilian Horsford. 
Mr. Arthur Gilman, Secretary. 
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The earliest distinct recollection I 
have of Mrs. Agassiz is a very pleasant 
one. When we were beginning, more 
than thirty years ago, to read Greek 
tragedies and comedies to the Harvard 
students, I was about to read either the 
Antigone or the Frogs one evening, when 
Mrs. Agassiz and Mrs. Robert Storer 
came into the room with their Greek 
books and followed the reading most 
attentively. I could not have had a more 
delightful addition to my audience. 
These ladies represented a company 
of cultivated women, who read the 
classics intelligently and with pleasure, 
long before there were any women’s 
colleges to teach them. Mrs. Storer, 
who survived Mrs. Agassiz only a few 
weeks, with her sister, Miss Elizabeth 
Hoar, and other Concord ladies, more 
than seventy years ago, read all the 
Greek and Latin authors which their 
brothers were studying here in college, 
and through long lives they never lost 
their love of classic literature. One of 
these brothers was our beloved and re- 
vered Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar. It 
was hardly a year ago that Mrs. Storer 
(who was then nearly 90 years old) asked 
me to lend her the Hippolytus of Euri- 
pides “in good large Greek type.” 

This period of classical study in Con- 
cord began before Mr. Emerson made 
that town his home. Indeed it may well 
be thought that the attraction of this 
cultivated society helped to draw him 
thither. I remember with pleasure an- 
other one of my Greek readings, before 
which I found Mrs. Samuel Hooper, 
with her niece, Mrs. Gurney, toiling up 
the long staircase of Harvard Hall with 
their Greek books to hear a comedy of 
Aristophanes. Mrs. Gurney herself was 
a brilliant example, in the second gen- 
eration, of the scholarly company of 
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ladies into which she was born. Her 
coming to Cambridge made an era in 
our intellectual life. She brought into it 
a fresh vitality which I shall never forget. 
I never undertook any important work 
in connection with my professorship 
without consulting her as .well as her 
husbaiid, and I never failed to receive 
the best advice. She became at once 
most devoted to our new women’s col- 
lege, and Mrs. Agassiz always depended 
upon her in every forward step which 
was taken. She was one of a class of 
ladies who one year entered their names 
as students of the “Annex,” paid their 
fees, and read Greek poetry with me in 
my study. I feel that this occasion would 
be incomplete without even this inade- 
quate tribute of appreciation to her serv- 
ices in our cause. It is pleasant to think, 
as we recall these older times, that 
through her first President Radcliffe 
has inherited some of the atmosphere of 
this simple, dignified society. 

When we were getting ready to give 
the Oedipus Tyrannus in SandersThea- 
tre, in 1881, Mrs. Agassiz took the great- 
est interest in all the preparations. She 
frequently attended the rehearsals, and 
her advice about the musical perform- 
ance and the choral songs was always of 
the highest value. Her knowledge of 
music made her an authority upon many 
of the hardest problems with which we 
had to deal. Once she gave me a solemn 
warning which alarmed me a little, when 
she thought that “the music was running 
away with the play.” “I know you will 
not suspect me of being prejudiced 
against music,” she said, “but I am 
really sometimes afraid that at the end 
you will find that you have only a beau- 
tiful opera with a Greek play attached 
to it.” But after she had heard the first 
rehearsal of the play as a whole, she at 
once took back her warning, saying, “It’s 
all going to be splendid.” (I suspect, 
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however, that her warning had already 
been of some effect.) At the public per- 
formances it was seldom that we did 
not have the satisfaction of seeing her in 
her special chair in the centre of the 
front row. 

It was a most important step which 
the ladies and gentlemen who were in- 
formally discussing plans for the col- 
legiate education of women in Cam- 
bridge took in February, 1879, when 
they invited Mrs. Agassiz to be one of 
their committee. She accepted this invi- 
tation at once; and thus began her close 
connection with this important move- 
ment, to which she devoted her best 
energies for the rest of her life. As soon 
as there was any formal organization of 
the managing committee, she was made 
its President; and after its incorporation 
as the Society for the Collegiate Instruc- 
tion of Women and again as Radcliffe 
College, she remained its President and 
gave her life and soul to its welfare. No 
words of mine can even attempt to ex- 
press her great and lasting services dur- 
ing this period of more than 28 years to 
the cause of sound learning and espe- 
cially to the higher education of women 
in this country. Her long experience as 
a teacher of girls, her almost unerring 
practical wisdom, and the unfailing com- 
mon sense which she always brought to 
the difficult problems which constantly 
faced us in our almost unexplored way, 
have done more, in my opinion, to make 
Radcliffe College what it now is, than all 
other causes combined. But beyond and 
above all this was that gracious person- 
ality which always made itself felt in 
everything that she said or did, and gave 
an indescribable charm to all her inter- 
course with both teachers and students. 
We are soon to listen to the striking 
story of her powerful aid, in 1894, in 
rescuing us from the greatest danger to 
which we were ever exposed, when our 
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wise conservatism in gratefully accept- 
ing the generous conditions offered us 
by Harvard College brought us into bit- 
ter conflict with those who wished us to 
insist on a more complete union with the 
College than most of us thought to be 
either necessary or expedient. It was 
that same strong personality of Mrs. 
Agassiz which then saved us from de- 
feat and gained us a victory even greater 
than we hoped for. And the result has 
amply proved the wisdom of the action 
then taken. I think it would be hard to 
find any one connected with the teaching 
of Radcliffe who now thinks that we 
should have gained anything if our ele- 
mentary instruction had been merged 
with that of the undergraduates of Har- 
vard in the College classes. On the other 
hand, we felt that the admission of our 
graduate students and other advanced 
scholars to many of the most important 
graduate courses in the University was 
the greatest privilege which could be 
given us; and Mrs. Agassiz appreciated 
at once that this open door would ulti- 
mately admit us to all that we could 
reasonably ask. The first year’s trial 
(in 1894-1895) fully confirmed her 
judgment, when Radcliffe was able to 
offer 63 graduate courses of high rank, 
of which 534 were given in Harvard 
University, where our students were ad- 
mitted to the same classes with the men. 
This early announcement of graduate 
instruction in the University classes gave 
Radcliffe College a distinction of which 
no other college for women in this coun- 
try could boast, and it gave most en- 
couraging promise of future facilities 
for even the most advanced university 
study. 

The words with which Mrs. Agassiz 
closed her first report as President of 
Radcliffe well show her appreciation of 
what had already been done, and of the 
wider and brighter prospect which our 
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incorporation as a college offered for the 
future: 

“I wish it were possible for me to 
make, in broad and simple language, a 
statement of the force and efficiency of 
the instruction given here from the be- 
ginning. The standard has always been 
high and inspiring, and it has told upon 
the whole character of the institution. 
It has enabled us to accomplish the pur- 
pose with which we started, — that of 
making a large and liberal provision for 
the education of women according to 
their tastes and pursuits, and according 
also to their necessities, should it be 
needful for them to use their education 
as a means of support. With this hope 
we started; and the position of Radcliffe 
College to-day may well assure us of its 
final fulfilment, even in a larger sense 
than the present. The University has 
taken us under her charge, has made 
herself responsible for the validity of our 
degrees by the strongest official guaran- 
tees, while the liberal interpretation she 
puts upon her own pledges shows that 
they include more than they promise. 
Even in this first year she opens to us a 
greatly enlarged field of study, including 
a far larger number of advanced courses 
than we had hoped for. We may well say 
that, since the opening of the institution 
fifteen years ago, no year of its history 
has been so important as the present, for 
it gives us what we most needed, security 
and a certain and safe future under the 
guardianship of Harvard University.” 


Professor Norton. 

In looking back over the long, happy 
and beneficent life of Mrs. Agassiz, as 
a contemporary may do who has known 
it from beginning to end, the most strik- 
ing feature in the survey is its sweet and 
steady consistency of excellence; and if 
one ask in what this chiefly consisted, 


the answer is plain, that she possessed, 
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in larger measure than most persons, 
that quality which is the root of all the 
virtues, simplicity of heart. This kept 
her free from what is a common hinder- 
ance even of those with the best inten- 
tions, — self-reference, _ self-considera- 
tion. No one, I think, ever met Mrs. 
Agassiz without being helped into the 
pleasantest relations with her, through 
the complete absence on her part of 
self-consciousness. It was this forget- 
fulness of self which enabled her to dis- 
charge, without the strain of conscious 
effort, such difficult duties as from time 
to time it fell to her to perform. 

The whole lesson of her life is a lesson 
of character; she was not a woman of 
genius or of specially brilliant intellectual 
gifts; what she did, what she accom- 
plished, — aud she did and accom- 
plished much more than most women 
for the good of the society in which she 
lived, — was not so much due to ex- 
ceptional powers as to the possession 
of certain not uncommon qualities in 
remarkable combination, all perfected 
by her simplicity of heart. 

She represented indeed a rare and 
beautiful type of womanhood with 
singular completeness; for her naturally 
quick, tender and comprehensive sym- 
pathies, rendering her at all moments 
alive to the interests of others as if they 
were her own, were guided and con- 
trolled by a discerning and wise judg- 
ment, and animated by a courageous 
spirit. To this combination, a hardly 
less rare quickness of appreciation of 
whatever is beautiful or interesting in 
life, was added. A lover of music: with 
a lively interest in literature: and with 
an enthusiastic but not extravagant ad- 
miration for all that is heroic and noble 
in human character, her soul was always 
open to the best influences which the 
world can exert. The last time I saw her 
— not many months ago in her sitting- 
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room upstairs — she was seated with a 
reading-desk before her on which lay 
open two books relating to the recent 
discoveries in Mars. She spoke of them 
with vivacious interest and intelligence, 
and our talk ran on naturally from 
the wonders of astronomy to the mys- 
teries of the universe; mysteries which 
she confronted and accepted as simply, 
as she had confronted and solved the 
problems of earthly life. 

It is a great blessing for an institution, 
the life of which is to be measured by 
centuries, and which is as closely con- 
nected as Radcliffe with the highest in- 
terests of the community, to have for its 
founders men or women of such char- 
acter as to make them contemporaneous 
with each successive generation, and 
exemplary from the possession of char- 
acter such as all may imitate; admirable 
and inspiring men and women yet not 
removed from the common lot by unu- 
sual brilliancy of gift or marked superior- 
ity of intellectual power. Such was Mrs. 
Agassiz, delightful in life and in memory 
to all who enjoyed the blessing of her 
friendship. Whatever tradition may, in 
the course of centuries, gather around 
her person, she will surely stand as a 
noble figure of ever contemporaneous 
womanhood, modest, sympathetic, wise, 
sufficient for whatever duty. 


President Eliot. 


It was fourteen years ago next spring 
that I saw Mrs. Agassiz appear before 
a singularly hostile audience attending 
a hearing before the Committee on Edu- 
cation of the Massachusetts Legislature 
on a statute establishing and defining 
Radcliffe College. Now the Committee 
on Education is not one of the most dis- 
tinguished committees of the Legisla- 
ture. It ought to be; but it is not. The 
ambitious and able members of the Leg- 
islature prefer service on the Judiciary 
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Committee, the Committee on Metro- 
politan Affairs, or the Committee on 
Railroads. And so it happens almost 
every year that the Committee on Edu- 
cation consists of a number of remark- 
ably plain men, or, we may say, of good 
common citizens of Massachusetts. It 
was so fourteen years ago next spring. 
Radcliffe College, successor to the Soci- 
ety for the Collegiate Instruction of 
Women, had come before the Legisla- 
ture for its first charter. 

I have said that the audience which 
collected in that spacious committee 
room was singularly hostile. It was 
largely composed of women; but the 
expression on their faces, as I looked 
at them, was not tender. It was set, and 
set in opposition to the plan that Mrs. 
Agassiz was to advocate. The greater 
part of the audience was of the opinion 
that either there should be a completely 
separate college for women in Cam- 
bridge, with its own corporation, gov- 
ernment, degrees, and so forth, or that 
Harvard College should be opened to 
women on terms of complete equality 
with men. Either of these plans would 
have been acceptable to the great ma- 
jority of the audience. The plan pro- 
posed was completely unacceptable. 

It was necessary to have a public 
hearing on the law chartering the new 
college. I need not say that Mrs. Agassiz 
shrank from this public meeting. She 
never felt much confidence in her ca- 
pacity to speak before a large audience. 
She always told me before the Radcliffe 
Commencement how much she dreaded 
her simple and dignified part in the 
ceremony. She thought she had no gift 
in public speech. She thought that the 
opposition would succeed. She knew 
that some members of the Committee 
had been primed by the opponents of 
the bill. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee had been the head of a Massa- 
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chusetts High School, accustomed to 
treating boys and girls on an equality 
and carrying them together through the 
same programs. The plan proposed 
could hardly be congenial to him. 

1 went into the room with Mrs. Ag- 
assiz. On looking at the Committee it 
was plain that the task before her was 
going to be a difficult one. On looking 
at the audience the task seemed more 
difficult still. She felt the situation 
keenly. The case was opened by a law- 
yer retained on behalf of the petition. 
He stated his case clearly and succinctly, 
but produced no effect, so far as I could 
judge, on the Committee. Several gen- 
tlemen addressed the Committee, most 
of them on behalf of the proposal. I 
spoke myself, explaining the relations 
which Harvard University would main- 
tain in the future with the proposed 
Radcliffe College. The case looked 
perfectly hopeless when Mrs. Agassiz 
arose. She first read a paper which she 
had written, describing the aims of the 
college, and how they would be fulfilled 
in combination with Harvard Univers- 
ity. I was looking straight at the Com- 
mittee, and the softening in the faces 
of the Committee was remarkable. Just 
her presence and her bearing changed 
the minds of those plain citizens of 
Massachusetts. The Chairman of the 
Committee was visibly affected by her 
reading of her exposition and argument. 

When her reading ceased, she said 
that she was ready to answer any ques- 
tions the Committee might ask. Now 
that was really a terrible ordeal to her; 
but she felt it to be her duty and that it 
might prove a good way of serving her 
cause. And indeed it did. Her replies 
to the questions of the Committee were 
more effective than her paper. It was 
an effect produced by her personal bear- 
ing, by her speech, and by the absolute 
sincerity and disinterestedness of her 
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petition. It was an effect of personality 
in public speech as strong and clear as 
I have ever seen. Before she ceased to 
speak, the case was won. The lawyer 
who was retained on the other side failed 
to make any adequate statement of the 
position of his clients. He was himself 
so’ impressed with Mrs. Agassiz’s pre- 
sentation of the case that he availed him- 
self of a mode of retreat suggested to him 
by the counsel for the petition. He made 
no statement in opposition to Mrs. 
Agassiz. I suppose he did not feel equal 
to that task. I know I should have felt 
in that way, if I had been retained on the 
wrong side. Thereafter the petition for 
the establishment of Radcliffe College 
went smoothly on its course, and the 
needed bill was passed. 

Mrs. Agassiz did not perceive at the 
moment the effect she had produced. She 
was agitated at the close of the meeting 
and felt that she had not succeeded; 
so I had the pleasure of telling her that 
she had succeeded, and that she had 
succeeded all alone. 

The previous speakers have told of 
the womanly character of Mrs. Agassiz. 
She was cultivated, well-bred, and in 
her manner aristocratic, if you please, 
in the best sense; but there never was in 
this community a more influential wo- 
man, and in this case it appeared most 
clearly that her influence was of the 
strongest with common men. That is as 
it should be. I am sure those men said 
to themselves as they listened to her, 
“T should like to do just what this wo- 
man wants me to do. I will vote for the 
establishment of any college of which 
this woman is to be the head. I will 
vote for the establishment of any col- 
lege which is going to give this woman 
an opportunity to bring up some women 
like her.”” That was just the effect she 
produced. Everybody in the room felt 
it. “Let us have the college which this 
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woman asks for, and let us hope that 
she will train up in it women like her- 
self.” 


STUDENT LIFE. 


A football season of unsurpassed en- 
thusiasm in the face of trying defeats 
and narrowly won games was followed 
by a strong reaction after the defeat by 
Yale. Criticism was directed not at the 
players nor at any particular coach, but 
toward the system which allows the cap- 
tain to pick his coach each year, regard- 
less of continuity of methods or of foot- 
ball knowledge. Undergraduates at 
least were not satisfied with reading 
about the fine showing which their team 
had made. They observed the individual 
brilliance of many of the Harvard play- 
ers, and were disgusted that such men 
should go through College without once 
winning from Yale, when the fault lay 
almost entirely with the system. De- 
mands for a change crystallized into a 
plan for a permanent committee which 
should appoint head and field coaches 
and have some degree of supervision 
over the football season. To this idea 
the conservatives answered that per- 
manency could be obtained only through 
one-man power, and added that a com- 
mittee had been in more or less active 
existence for some years. The Athletic 
Committee, moreover, refused to sanc- 
tion a plan which would allow a captain 
to appoint a committee which would af- 
fect not only him, but future captains. 
An argument used against the advocates 
of a permanent committee was that, if 
satisfactory the first year, it would nat- 
urally last over, and, if unsatisfactory, 
no one would desire its continuance. 

With such a conflict of opinions a 
compromise was the inevitable result. 
Capt. Burr, with the approval of the 
Athletic Committee, appointed a com- 
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mittee for one year according to the fol- 
lowing plan. This committee will ap- 
point the head coach, subject to the 
approval of the Athletic Committee, and 
will assist the head coach in procuring 
other coaches both as assistants on the 
field and as advisory coaches. The 
members of the committee are expected 
to be present on the field as often as 
possible, and at least twice a week. 
They will have the right to enforce upon 
the head coach a hearing of any criticism 
or advice which they may see fit to offer; 
and they are to be present at coaches’ 
meetings at the option of the head coach. 
Vacancies in the committee are to be 
filled by the surviving members. In 
composition, the idea was to have five 
older men, the captain, and one member 
of the team of the preceding year. The 
following men were appointed: G. R. 
Fearing, 93, W. F. Garcelon, J ’95, J. 
W. Farley, ’99, P. D. Haughton, ’99, 
A. Marshall, J ’04, M. L. Newhall, ’08, 
and F. H. Burr, ’09. 

A question which undergraduates 
hoped had received its share of adminis- 
trative interference last year, was re- 
vived after Christmas by the publication 
of the following vote of the Faculty: 
“That in the opinion of this Faculty 
the number of intercollegiate contests 
should be largely reduced.” Interest in 
athletics from this quarter was so un- 
usual as to be alarming and offered 
material for speculation in the Boston 
papers as well as in the Crimson. As 
this expression of opinion was sent to 
the Corporation, the Athletic Committee 
and to each college represented in the 
Association of Colleges in New England 
it had a certain appearance of finality. 
A few days later it was announced that 
this vote was the result of a motion at the 
meeting of the Association of Colleges 
in New England which had met shortly 
before this. In spite of this statement it 
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was pretty generally believed that the 
original proposition had come from 
Harvard’s representatives, and that un- 
dergraduates and graduates of the col- 
leges represented would oppose the pro- 
position even more strongly than Har- 
vard. Leaving aside the question of the 
advantages of present schedules for their 
own sake, it is clear that Harvard could 
not hope to continue to play her present 
rivals with any such reduction as is con- 
templated by certain members of the 
Faculty. And even if we wanted shorter 
schedules — which most of us do not 
want — we could not expect many other 
colleges to follow in our footsteps. It 
is not too pessimistic to state that a 
sweeping reduction in the length of 
schedules will be the death-blow to in- 
tercollegiate athletics as far as Harvard 
is concerned. In spite of many rumors, 
undergraduates are unwilling to believe 
that any such radical move will receive 
the support necessary to overcome the 
opposition which is sure to arise. 
During the week which followed the 
Yale game the 300th anniversary of the 
birth of John Harvard was celebrated 
in various ways, some of them unsatis- 
factory to those of aesthetic temperament. 
The chief features were a dinner in 
Memorial Hall and a torchlight pro- 
cession to Soldier’s Field. The dinner 
was well attended, and in addition to the 
distinguished guests and delegates from 
various widely scattered Harvard clubs, 
many undergraduates were present. 
The purely undergraduate function was 
the procession on Friday night. Several 
hundred men assembled with torches and 
red sashes in front of Holworthy and 
listened to a speech on John Harvard 
by President Eliot. The marshals then 
arranged them in fours and the line 
started for the Stadium. The spectators 
in the Stadium enjoyed the novelty of 
looking down upon a huge “H” of 
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flame which covered the entire football 
field, and was made up of the paraders’ 
torches. The bonfire was good, but the 
fireworks were hardly on a par with the 
rest of the celebration. At the close of 
President Eliot’s speech it was an- 
nounced that the Senior Class had voted 
té take the initiative in leaving a memo- 
rial of this anniversary. This will prob- 
ably be a clock to be placed on the front 
of University Hall. Other features of 
the celebration were lectures on John 
Harvard and his times and an exhibition 
of mementoes in the College Library. - 
The Harvard Memorial Society was 
responsible for the observance of the 
anniversary and made the necessary 
arrangements. 

For the first time since 1898 the Uni- 
versity Musical Clubs were allowed to 
take a Western trip during the Christmas 
recess, and both the members of the 
clubs and the graduates of many West- 
ern cities had good cause to thank the 
Faculty for consenting to the trip. The 
clubs were unusually good this year and 
the Glee Club was fortunate in having 
a quartet of exceptional excellence. 
Their performances were received with 
distinct favor and the men were royally 
entertained by local Harvard clubs and 
individual graduates. Concerts were 
given in Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Detroit, and Buffalo. Teas, luncheons, 
dinners, and smokers occupied all the 
time which was not required for con- 
certs and traveling. From every point 
of view, financially even, the trip was 
such a success that every one hopes for 
frequent repetitions. 

An attempt has been made by the 
Corporation to rescue Memorial Hall 
from the straits into which it has fallen, 
by guaranteeing that for the three 
months ending March 31 the price of 
general board shall not exceed $3 per 
week. Hitherto the price has fluctuated 
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to meet changing expenses, but recently 
the fluctuations have been all in one 
direction, and each member who has 
been frightened away has added to the 
burden of those who were left. This 
action by the Corporation is only the 
beginning of a movement to place 
Memorial Hall on a sounder basis. 
When men of average economy regu- 
larly pay more than $7 a week for board, 
it is clear that outside competition will 
soon force out Memorial unless stringent 
measures are adopted. It is not generally 
regarded as an institution which mem- 
bers of the University are bound by duty 
to support, and it is therefore necessary 
to combine satisfactory service and food 
with reasonable prices. It remains to 
be seen whether this can be accom- 
plished. 

Every now and then the College pub- 
lications print appeals for improved 
gymnasium facilities. As many gradu- 
ates of a few years’ standing do not real- 
ize the seriousness of this need, a brief 


statement of conditions may not be 
amiss. At the time that the present 
Gymnasium was built —in 1879 — it 
was the finest college structure of its 
kind in the country. Through the gen- 
erosity of Mr. Hemenway a large addi- 
tion was made possible about ten years 


ago. Now, however, the building is 
totally inadequate. An instance of the 
increasing needs is shown by the fact 
that nearly four times as many men are 
examined annually as when Dr. Sargent 
took charge of the work. The number of 
lockers has increased sufficiently to meet 
the demand, but in other respects the 
capacity is far behind reasonable re- 
quirements. The bathing facilities are 
disgraceful, and if it is not possible to 
construct a pool to meet the increasing 
interest in water sports, there is impera- 
tive need of respectable shower baths. 
The main floor is used for basketball as 
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well as for the various exercises, and the 
two cannot be carried on at the same 
time. The small size of the floor is one 
of the reasons which induces the Basket- 
ball Team to play Yale in Mechanics 
Hall — an arrangement which is dis- 
tasteful to all opponents of athletic 
commercialism. Many of the private 
dormitories provide pools and squash- 
courts, but the great majority of stud- 
ents must put up with present con- 
ditions in the Gymnasium or refrain 
from active exercise during the winter 
months. The expense of an entirely new 
Gymnasium with the number of rooms 
necessary for various forms of exercises 
would be very great, and if any funds 
become available it might be better to 
improve the present structure and erect 
an addition on the north. This could 
include a pool and several large rooms, 
and the track could be lengthened to 
include the new portion. It would un- 
doubtedly be more satisfactory to start 
afresh, but the present structure is still 
valuable, and in the opinion of Dr. 
Sargent the type of building which sev- 
eral large universities have recently 
built, containing one immense floor, is 
inferior to a well-planned building made 
up of rooms adapted to particular pur- 
poses. The latter type prevents con- 
flicts of different sports. Whatever plan 
is followed, it is certain that something 
to improve gymnasium facilities should 
be done very shortly. 

This year both the Yale and Prince- 
ton debates will be held in the spring. 
The contest with Princeton will take 
place in Cambridge in the latter part of 
March, and that with Yale at New 
Haven in May. An attempt was made 
to hold both debates on the same night 
—a plan which Princeton and Yale 
tried last year, but Yale refused. Ap- 
parently Yale was justified in refusing, 
for Harvard alone objected to inaugur- 
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ating a system of simultaneous debates 
last year, and only favored a partial 
adoption of the plan this year because 
the schedule brings the two in the spring. 
In spite of the advantages derived from 
having practice debates between two 
first teams — for the system calls for 
the same subject in all three debates — 
the Harvard Council is far from unani- 
mous in preferring this system to the old 
plan of having a second team which can 
sacrifice itself entirely to the first. A. P. 
Stone, 93, and R. W. Kelso, ’04, will 
act as coaches. As a result of the re- 
organization of upperclass debating the 
Pasteur Medal was awarded at a debate 
between two teams picked in open com- 
petition. The negative won on the ques- 
tion “Resolved, That the French Gov- 
ernment was justifed in passing the 
Separation Act.” D. Haar, 1 Sp., was 
awarded the Pasteur Medal. The Agora 
and Forum were continued as upper- 
class clubs and several other informal 
discussion groups were formed. 

A movement is on foot to found a cos- 
mopolitan club similar to those in Cor- 
nell and Michigan. The idea is to pro- 
vide a social field for the large number 
of foreigners in the University by uniting 
them in an organization of which one 
third of the members are to be Ameri- 
cans prominent in undergraduate life. 
The committee appointed to draw up a 
constitution consists of J. D. Greene, 
’96, chairman; F. P. Farquhar, ’09, sec- 
retary; G. Emerson, ’08, S. Fujioka, 
L. S. °10, E. F. Hanfstaengl, ’09, G.I. 
Lewis, 08, E. H. Wells, ’97, W. G. 
Wendell, 09, T. C. Yeh, ’09. 

In December the Cercle Francais 
gave its annual dramatic performance. 
Three short plays were given in place of 
the customary long piece. Both in stage 
setting and in the quality of French 
spoken the production showed a great 
improvement over previous years. The 
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actors had received careful training and 
this appeared in their work. The casts 
follow: 

J’invite le Colonel. Carbonnel, C. de 
Guigne, ’09; Le Colonel, G. K. Munroe, 
710; Jules, L. P. Chapin, ’11; Isidore, 
R. MacVeagh, ’10; Elisa, F. R. Le- 
land, 710. 

Gringoire. Louis XI, W. G. Wendell, 
’09; Pierre Gringoire, G. L. Foote, ’08; 
Simon Fournier, L. Hill, ’10; Olivier- 
le-Daim, L. Wulsin, ’10; Lovse, G. E. 
Jones, ’11; Nicole, P. R. Dickson, ’10. 

Ia Gifle. Blanc-Misseron, P. S. 
Abreu, ’11; Chamberlot, S. Kelly, ’09; 
Un huissier, D. V. Leland, ’10. 

In addition to the usual club plays, 
the English Department has arranged 
to have Miss Maude Adams give two 
performances of As You Like It in 
Sanders Theatre in June. Bartholomew 
Fair, by Ben Jonson, has been chosen 
by the Delta Upsilon Fraternity for their 
annual Elizabethan performance. 

The four classes have elected officers 
in the last quarter. The Senior elections 
took place on Dec. 16 and 19. For the 
first time, the treasurer of the gradu- 
ating class was this year elected directly 
by the class, and not from the Class 
Committee by its members as formerly. 
Under this system the treasurer becomes 
a member of the Class Committee ex- 
officio. Also, the election of the commit- 
tee chairmen was left to the committees 
instead of being decided by a class vote. 
This rather logical change seems to be 
a step in the right direction. The men 
elected, together with a brief statement 
of each man’s position among the under- 
graduates, are as follows: First Marshal, 
G. G. Ball, Boston; Class president, ’04— 
05; vice-president Union; vice-president 
Brooks House; ’Varsity Four-oar; In- 
stitute, Signet, O. K., A. D., Hasty 
Pudding. Second Marshal, J. Richard- 
son, Jr., Chestnut Hill; Union Governing 
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Board; captain ’Varsity Crew; Institute, 
Signet, Iroquois, Alpha Delta Phi, 
Hasty Pudding. Third Marshal, G. G. 
Glass, Spokane, Wash.; Class _vice- 
president, ’06-07; Union Governing 
Board; ’Varsity Crew, ’05-06, ’06-07; 
secretary ’Varsity Club; Institute, Phoe- 
nix, Alpha Delta Phi, Hasty Pudding. 
Secretary, G. Emerson, Boston; Class 
secretary, "04-05; manager ’Varsity 
Track Team; president Brooks House; 
Union Library Committee, °06-07; 
treasurer ’Varsity Club; editor the 
Monthly; Institute, Stylus, Signet, Phoe- 
nix, Phi Delta Psi, Hasty Pudding. 
Treasurer, C. Apollonio, Winchester; 
ex-officio member Senior Class Commit- 
tee; Union Library Committee; ’Varsity 
Football Team; Institute, O. K., Delta 
Phi, Hasty Pudding. Orator, H. R. 
Shipherd, Cambridge; Class secretary, 
’05-06; Delta Upsilon, Phi Beta Kappa. 
Ivy Orator, K. G. Carpenter, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Union Library Committee; presi- 
dent the Lampoon, editor the Crimson, 
*Varsity Hockey Team, ’06-07; Institute, 
Stylus, Signet, O. K., Phoenix, Phi 
Delta Psi, Hasty Pudding. Odist, J. B. 
Husband, Rochester, N. Y.; editor the 
Crimson, the Lampoon, the Advocate; 
Institute, Stylus, Signet, O. K., Iro- 
quois, Zeta Psi, Hasty Pudding. Chor- 
ister, LeR. J. Snyder, Kansas City, Mo.; 
leader Varsity Glee Club; Signet, Hasty 
Pudding. Poet, J. H. Wheelock, Morris- 
town, N. J.; president the Monthly ; 
Stylus, Signet, O. K. Class Committee: 
M. L. Newhall, chairman, Germantown, 
Pa.; ’Varsity Football Team, ’05-06, 
06-07, 07-08; ’Varsity Hockey Team; 
"05-06, ’06-07, ’07-08; captain Fresh- 
man Hockey Team; Institute, Signet, 
Troquois, Phoenix, Alpha Delta Phi, 
Hasty Pudding. H. V. Amberg, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Class secretary, ’06-07; 
’Varsity Crew Squad, ’Varsity Basket- 
ball Team, ’05-06, ’06-07; captain 
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Freshman Basketball Team; Institute, 
Phoenix. Class Day Committee, J. S. 
Whitney, chairman, Brookline; business 
manager the Crimson; chairman Junior 
Dance Committee; treasurer Brooks 
House; Institute, Signet, Iroquois, Alpha 
Delta Phi, Hasty Pudding. J. W. Wen- 
dell, Jamaica Plain; ’Varsity Football 
Team, ’04-05, 05-06, 06-07, ’07-08; 
Institute, Phoenix, Alpha Delta Phi, 
Hasty Pudding. D. S. Brigham, Wor- 
cester; manager ’Varsity Baseball Team; 
member Athletic Committee; president 
the Crimson; Stylus, Signet, Phoenix, 
Hasty Pudding. H. M. Gilmore, 
Saegertown Pa.; Class president, ’06- 
07; president Political Club; president 
Round Table; Triangle. C. R. Leonard, 
West Newton; captain ’Varsity Baseball 
Team; Institute, Digamma, Hasty Pud- 
ding. L. P. Dodge, Newburyport; cap- 
tain ’Varsity Track Team; Institute, 
Digamma, Hasty Pudding. H. Inches, 
Boston; ’Varsity Football ‘Team; Insti- 
tute, Phoenix, Alpha Delta Phi, Hasty 
Pudding. Photograph Committee, H. 
Channing, chairman, Sherborn; Insti- 
tute, Sphinx, Hasty Pudding. M. B. 
Whitney, San Francisco, Cal.; manager 
Musical Clubs; Institute, Hasty Pud- 
ding. J. B. Marsh, Cambridge; Class 
Basketball Team; Theta Delta Chi, 
Signet. 

The Junior elections, held Nov. 12, 
resulted as follows: President, A. G. 
Cable, Evanston, IIl.; vice-president, 
R. M. Middlemass, New Britain, Conn. ; 
secretary, J. M. Groton, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cable prepared at Hill School. He 
is managing editor of the Crimson, and 
last fall he rowed on the ’Varsity Crew 
Squad. Middlemass prepared at Wes- 
leyan Academy. Groton, who prepared 
at the Episcopal Academy in Philadel- 
phia, is an editor of the Crimson. The 
Sophomores elected officers the day 
after the Junior elections. The result 
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of the Sophomore vote was as follows: 
President, E. C. Bacon, Washington, 
D. C.; vice-president, C. L. Lanigan, 
Lawrence; secretary, L. C. Seaverns, 
Chicago, Ill. Bacon prepared at Groton; 
played right guard on his Freshman 
Football Team, and was captain and 
stroke of his Freshman Crew. Lanigan 
played on his Freshman Hockey Team, 
and was captain and left fielder of his 
Freshman Baseball Team; he prepared 
at Andover. Seaverns came from the 
Harvard School of Chicago; was on his 
Freshman Track Team. The following 
Freshman officers were elected at a 
meeting held Jan. 16: President, E. 
Harding, Boston (Groton); vice-presi- 
dent, P. D. Smith, Chicago, IIl.; secre- 
tary, W. Oveson, Osage City, Kan. 
‘ (Hotchkiss). 

On Jan. 8, the annual Phi Beta Kappa 
elections were held. In the list below 
the names of the 22 men from the Senior 
Class and the first nine Juniors are 
arranged alphabetically, and not accord- 
ing to rank in scholarship or the order 
of election: 1908 — W. W. Cole, R. M. 
Corson, A. J. Eames, S. Ervin, C. V. 
Imlay, C. R. Joy, C. H. Ketchum, H. 
W. King, F. Livesey, A. LeR. Locke, 
A. E. Monroe, R. D. Murphy, W. J. 
Nagle, P. W. Saxton, E. B. Sheldon, H. 
R. Shipherd, E. W. Sinnott, D. O. 
Slater, S. Thomson, L. E. Weber, H. O. 
Wellman, L. G. White. 1909 — Edward 
S. Allen, H. R. Gilbert, G. C. Good, 
G. F. Hoysradt, R. L. Knowles, R. L. 
Niles, L. B. Packard, J. M. Rosenthal. 

The Lampoon and Crimson have re- 
cently elected officers and new editors. 
The Crimson is now in charge of the 
following: Pres., A. W. Hinkel, ’08, of 
Buffalo; managing editor, A. G. Cable, 
’09, of Evanston, IIl.; sec., E. N. Ben- 
nett, 10, of Weston. New editors are 
R. L. Groves, 710, A. Z. Pyles, ’10, W. 
O. Kenney, ’10, F. Fall, ’10, F. Ayer, 
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Jr., 710, D. C. Nugent, Jr., 10. G. W. 


Hallowell, ’10, was chosen second assist- 
ant business manager. The Lampoon 
elected H. E. Porter, 09, of New York 
City, president; R. E. Andrews, 710, 
of Brookline, Ibis; G. Farwell, ’09, of 
New York City, treasurer; and T. I. 
B. Powel, ’10, of Newport, R. I., secre- 
tary. The following men were elected 
to the Board: F. B. Biddle, ’09, T. S. 
Green, 09, W. G. Wendell, ’09, A. 
Whitman, ’09; and as business editors, 
R. M. Everett, ’10, and M. MacArthur, 
10. 

The Chess Team won from Yale on 
the day before the football game, but 
took last place in the intercollegiate 
tournament held in New York during 
the Christmas recess. The Junior Dance 
was held in the Union on Feb. 17. Less 
interest was shown than by other Junior 
classes, but the committee worked hard 
to make the affair a success. 

D. 8. Brigham, ’08. 


ATHLETICS. 
Football, 


The Football Team ended its season 
with a defeat by Yale on Nov. 23. In- 
tense enthusiasm marked the week of 
the game, but the poor showing against 
Dartmouth the preceding Saturday 
made it clear to the impartial observer 
that only a desperate rally could prevent 
a severe defeat. From start to finish 
the game was a struggle between a per- 
fectly trained machine on one side and 
on the other eleven individuals, some of 
them brilliant, all fighting hard. Most 
of them were playing for the last time 
against Yale, and with that thought to 
spur them on played better than they 
ever had before. The steady pounding 
of the machine was able to cross Har- 
vard’s goal-line only twice. Once Har- 
vard had held for downs within a few 
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inches of the goal, but a questionable 
penalty or mistake of an official gave 
Yale a fourth down. Near the end of the 
game Harvard gained first down on 
Yale’s 5-yard line, but a new set of 
defensive backs was put in and success- 
fully resisted three rushes. It was Wen- 
dell who by a clever dodging run carried 
the ball within striking distance, and 
throughout the game his playing was 
brilliant. The ends had been considered 
Harvard’s weak spots, but Starr and 
Macdonald rose to the occasion and 
left little to be desired. Capt. Parker 
was taken out of the game on account of 
an injury to his back. Burr appeared 
to be overtrained and was little if at all 
superior to Coy in punting. He played 
a good game at tackle, but he still ap- 
pears to belong in guard and will prob- 
ably return to that position next year. 
Grant justified his selection for centre 
and Newhall played his usual steady 
game at quarter-back. 
The summary: 
Yale. 
H. Jones, Burch, I. e., 
Paige, Foster, l. t. 
Cooney, l. g. 
Dunbar, ec. 
Goebel, r. g. 
Biglow, r. t. 
Alcott, r. e. 
T. Jones, Dines, q. b. 
Brides, Beebe, |. h. b. 
r. h. b., Rand, Lockwood 
Bomar, Philbin, Wheaton, Berger, r. h. b. 
1. h. b., Wendell 
Coy, Wylie, f. b. f. b., Apollonio 
Score — Yale, 12; Harvard, 0. Touch- 
downs — Coy, 2. Goals from touch- 
downs — Biglow, 2. Referee—M. J. 
Thompson, Georgetown. Umpire — 
W. H. Edwards, Princeton. Field Judge 
—H. B. Hackett, West Point. Time- 
keeper and Head Linesman — W. S. 
Langford, Trinity. Linesmen—D. J. 
Hurley, 05. and J. J. Hogan, Yale. 
Time — 35-minute halves. 
Francis H. Burr, ’09 (son of Heman 


M. Burr, ’77), of Chestnut Hill, was 


Harvard. 
r. e., Macdonald 
r. t., Fish, Inches 
r. g., Peirce 
e., Grant 
1. g., Parker, Hoar 
1. t., Burr 
l. e., Starr, Browne 
q. b., Newhall 
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elected captain for next year. He pre- 
pared at Noble and Greenough’s and at 
Andover. During his Freshman and 
Sophomore years he played guard, and 
in both years he was chosen by Camp 
for the All-American Team. His punting 
is a valuable asset to the Team. — The 
following men won their football “H” 
for the first time in the Yale game: C. 
Apollonio, ’08, G. G. Browne, ’10, H. 
Fish, ’10, P. Grant, ’08, S. Hoar, ’09, 
H. Inches, ’08, J. H. Rand, 08. — The 
Freshman Team was defeated by the 
Yale Freshman by the score of 6 to 0. 
The teams were evenly matched, Yale’s 
only touchdown resulting from a 100- 
yard run in the first-half. — In the finals 
of the interclass football championship, 
the first game was a tie between the 
Seniors and Sophomores, each side 
scoring a safety. On the play-off the 
Seniors were badly beaten. — In January 
a meeting of the Intercollegiate Football 
Rules Committee was held in New York. 
Joshua Crane, Jr., 90, last year’s head 
coach, represented Harvard. A sum- 
mary of the few changes which were 
adopted follows: 


New Football Rules. 


The changes of consequence were three: 
modification of the forward pass, option 
given the defending side to decline all penal- 
ties except for disqualification, lengthening 
of the intermission to 15 minutes. 

The ruling on the forward pass is worded 
as follows: ‘‘A forward pass illegally touched 
goes to opponents on the spot from which 
the pass was made, and on the passer’s side 
only the man who first legally touches the 
ball may thereafter recover it until it has 
been touched by an opponent.”’ As a penalty 
to enforce this measure it was ruled that “ if 
a forward pass is legally touched and when 
free is touched by another player of the 
passer’s side, the ball shall go to the oppon- 
ents on the spot.’’ The object of this rule is 
to accomplish the needed change of making 
the forward pass less a random play, and the 
penalty attached will tend to prevent 
scrambling at the far end of the pass. 

A rule was enacted stating specifically 
the ‘rights of the defense in intercepting 
a pass. While the pass is in the air, the play- 
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ers of the defensive side may not use their 
hands and arms on their opponents, except 
to push them out of the way in order to re- 
ceive the pass. The players on the side mak- 
ing the pass who are eligible to receive the 
pass may use their hands or arms just as 
players going down under a kick. The effect 
of this ruling will be to eliminate holding and 
tackling on the part of the defense. 

Action was taken providing that all penal- 
ties may be declined by the defense, except 
for disqualification. This ruling applies to 
fouls, but does not include technical penal- 
ties for incompleted forward passes. 

A rule was adopted that the score of a 
forfeited game shall be 1 to 0, and a resolu- 
tion was passed lengthening the intermission 
between the halves from 10 to 15 minutes, 
and the referee is to cause both teams to be 
notified three minutes before the beginning 
of the second half. If, by the time two min- 
utes more have elapsed, either team fails to 
appear, the ball shall be given to the side 
offended against and put in play as first down 
on the offending side’s 30-yard line. 

The Committee also adopted a rule that 
in case a forward pass or a kicked ball, other 
than a try at a goal, strikes the uprights or 
cross-bar, the ball shall be considered as 
having crossed the goal, and the play shall 
constitute a touch-back. If the ball acci- 
dentally strikes an official, the play shall be 
played over. 


Baseball Schedule. 
The Varsity Baseball Schedule has 


been announced, viz.: 


. Wesleyan. 
. Vermont. 
5. Bowdoin. 
8. Fordham. 
. Annapolis, at Annapolis. 
3. Annapolis, at Annapolis. 
5. Georgetown, at Washington. 
. Bates. 
. Exeter. 
. Maine. 
. Holy Cross, at Worcester. 
6. Williams. 
. Cornell, at Ithaca. 
3. Amherst. 
. Princeton. 
. Dartmouth, at Hanover. 
. Andover. 
23. Princeton, at Princeton. 
. Princeton, at New York (in case of 
tie). 
. Brown, at Providence. 
. Brown. 
. Dartmouth. 
. Cornell. 
3. Hely Cross, 
- Yale. 
- Yale, at New Haven. 
. Yale, at New York (in case of tie). 
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Dockep. 

The Hockey Team was unusually 
strong this year, and up to the time of 
writing has not lost a game. Last year 
McGill University of Canada defeated 
Harvard by the score of 8 to 2, but this 
year the score was reversed. Canadian 
papers did their best to disparage Har- 
vard’s victory by claiming that it was 
only a poor second team which came to 
Cambridge. This did not alter the fact 
that Harvard played a splendid game, 
especially Capt. Pell, who deserves to be 
classed in the front rank of college hockey 
players. 

The warm winter up to the end of 
January has been a great handicap in 
the development of the team, and besides 
interfering with practice, it has forced the 
management to cancel several games. 
The schedule with scores follows: 


Jan. 11 ; Columbia, 1. 


; Princeton, 2. 
; Bishops, 0. 

; McGill, 2. 

; Andover, 0. 

; Dartmouth, 3. 
; Yale, 3. 

The Freshmen have been even more 
affected by weather conditions, and have 
had only fair success. Their schedule: 
Jan. 11. H., 1911, 1; Crescents, 3. 

15. H 1911, 7; Andover, 1. 

18. H , 1911, 0; St. Marks, 1. 

25. H , 1911, 3; Pomfret, 1. 
Feb. 5. H., 1911, 2; Milton, 2. 

8. H., 1911, 6; Yale, 1911, 1. 

The Sophomores won the interclass 
championship. 


Basketball. 


The Basketball Team faced hard luck 
at the very beginning of the season. 
Capt. Broun, who is the best real basket- 
ball player on the squad, was kept out 
by an attack of water on the knee, and 
when he first tried to play he was so 
severely injured that he was forced to 
resign the captaincy. P. Brooks, ’09, 
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was elected to fill his place. In spite of 
this disorganization the team was able 
to win 3 out of its first 7 games. It was 
coached by H. V. Amberg, ’08, and 
Grebenstein of Dartmouth. Fish and 
Browne of the Football Team were en- 
listed for the cause and their football 
methods kept the team from suffering a 
severe defeat by Yale. In the first half 
of the Yale game, Harvard led by the 
score of 6 to 2, but a strong finish turned 
the tables at the very end of the game. 
The schedule with scores to date is as 
follows: 


; Technology, 20. 
; Wesleyan, 31. 

; Holy Cross, 20. 
; Princeton, 13. 
s Tufts, 11. 

; Brown, 15. 

; Yale, 10. 

; Williams, 35. 

; Holy Cross, 17. 
5; Brown, 29. 


The Freshman Team has been very 
successful except against Yale. Its 
schedule follows: 


8. H., 1911, 43; Wellesiey High, 13. 
15. H., 1911, 42; Technology 2nd, 11. 
22. H., 1911, 16; Browne & Nichols, 8. 
24. H., 1911, 20; Malden High, 8. 

29. H., 1911, 18; Yale, 1911, 20. 


Feb. 


Jan. 


The Seniors won the class series by 
defeating the Juniors, 16 to 11 and the 
Sophomores, 16 to 9. 


WAotes. 


A cross-country team competed against 
Yale for the first time this year, and was 
beaten by the score of 35 to 44. Harvard 
finished fifth in the intercollegiate cross- 
country meet held at Princeton. In the 
B. A. A. meet the two-mile relay race 
was lost to Yale owing to Van Brunt’s 
collapse. The coaches were much criti- 
cised for allowing him to run. L. W. 
Bangs, 10, won the shot-put. The 
Sophomores won the upperclass relay 
and the Freshman relay team defeated 
the Yale Freshman. — An attempt is 
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being made to arrange a track meet 
between Harvard-Yale and Oxford- 
Cambridge in London this summer. — 
The Crew will row Annapolis on April 
22. The Cornell Eight comes to Cam- 
bridge on May 30. — The Intercollegi- 
ate Fencing Tournament will be held late 
in March. The preliminaries for Har- 
vard, Yale, and Technology will be held 
in Boston. — A. H. Weed, ’03, has been 
elected Secretary of the Athletic Com- 
mittee. He does much of the work 
which formerly was left to the Chairman, 
such as taking charge of the correspond- 
ence and preparing business. — Har- 
vard was third in the intercollegiate 
shooting tournament, and won the dual 
meet from Princeton by a narrow mar- 
gin. — In order to provide for the suit- 
able reception of visiting teams the fol- 
lowing committee was appointed by the 
Athletic Committee: C. Apollonio, ’08, 
chairman: J. L. Derby, ’08, G. G. Glass, 
08, A. G. Cable, ’09, C. L. Lanigan, ’10. 
— The graded crew race held late in the 
fall was won by Weld.— P. D. Haugh- 
ton, ’99, captain of the Varsity Nine 
and a member of the Eleven while in 
College, has been chosen head coach of 
the Football Team. It is understood that 
he receives no salary. W. L. Garcelon, 
1’95, is Athletic Treasurer, and H. S. 
Thompson, ’99, continues as Graduate 
Manager. 
D. 8. Brigham, ’08. 


Athletic Committee Minutes. 
Meeting of Nov. 6, 1907. 


Voted that the Football Team be not 
allowed to go away from Cambridge 
on Thursday before the Yale game, 
remaining away from Friday lectures. 

Voted that the use of the Stadium be 
granted for the John Harvard Celebra- 
tion on the evening of Nov. 29, and that 
a bonfire may be built in the Stadium, 
but that the Graduate Treasurer be in- 
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structed to remove the temporary 
wooden stands before this takes place. 

Voted that the appointment of J. R. 
Gilman, ’09, as Manager of the Univers- 
ity Shooting Team be approved, sub- 
ject to the ratification of the Graduate 
Treasurer. 

Voted that the petition of the Fresh- 
man Football management to change 
the date of the game with the Yale 
Freshman Team from Nov. 16 to Nov. 
22 be not granted. 

Voted that the appointment of Fletch- 
er Dexter, ’08, as coach of the Associa- 
tion Football Team in place of A. M. 
Reggio, ’07, resigned, be approved. 

Voted that the appointment of R. F. 
Jordan, ’10, as 2d Assistant Manager 
of the University Basketball Team be 
approved, subject to the ratification of 
the Graduate Treasurer. 

Voted that the University Basketball 
Team be allowed to play the annual 
game with Yale in Mechanics Building, 
Boston. 


‘oted that the Freshman Football 


Manager be allowed to pay officials for 
the games with Dean Academy and 
Yale 1911 such sums as the Manager 
of the University Football Team and 
the Graduate Treasurer shall approve. 


Meeting of Nov. 13, 1907. 

Voted that the managers of the class 
football teams, acting in conjunction 
with the Manager of the University 
Football Team, be authorized to regulate 
the admission of the public to Soldier’s 
Field on the days of class games. 

Voted that the provisional schedule 
of the University Swimming Team be 
approved as follows: 


Feb. 28, Princeton, at Princeton. 
Mar. 7, Yale, at Brookline. 
20, Columbia, at Columbia. 
21, College, City of N. Y., at its tank. 


Voted that the Chairman be author- 
ized to invite Mr. A. H. Weed to act as 
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Secretary of the Committee for the rest 
of the Committee year, and to arrange 
with Mr. Thompson to continue as 
Graduate Treasurer for the same time. 


Meeting of Nov. 25, 1907. 


Voted that the Freshman Shooting 
Team be allowed to go to New Haven 
on Nov. 30. 

Voted that Battery A and the First 
Corps Cadets be allowed to hold their 
third annual football game in the Sta- 
dium on Thanksgiving Day morning, 
it being understood that the Corpora- 
tion has already given its consent to this 
game. 

Voted that the question of granting 
*H Ist” to substitutes on the University 
Football Squad who did not make an 
“H” nor an “H 2d” be referred to the 
undergraduate members of the Com- 
mittee. 

Voted that the following appointments 
submitted by the Graduate Manager be 
approved: R. P. Jordan, ’10, 2d Asst. 
Mgr. Basketball Team, J. D. Leland, 
09, Asst. Mgr. University Track Team. 

Voted that it is the opinion of this 
Committee that a portion of the receipts 
of the Association each year should be 
devoted to the permanent improvement 
of the grounds. 


Meeting of Dec. 4, 1907. 

Voted that the appointment of E. L. 
Burnham, ’07, as head coach of the 
Basketball Team for the season of 1907- 
’08 be approved. 

Voted that the petition from various 
undergraduates requesting authority to 
organize a cricket team, and also re- 
questing the privilege to practice in the 
Stadium, be granted subject to arrange- 
ments with the Track Team and the La- 
crosse Team as to the use of the Stadium. 

Voted that it is the opinion of this 
Committee the surplus of athletic re- 
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ceipts beyond current athletic expenses 
for the present year be expended for the 
development of Soldier’s Field. 

Voted that a copy of the above vote be 
sent to the Corporation with an explana- 
tory note. 


Meeting of Dec. 16, 1907. 

Voted that the appointment of Alfred 
Winsor, Jr., ’02, as coach of the Uni- 
versity Hockey Team for the season 
1907-08 be approved. 

Voted that William F. Donovan be 
assigned to the University Hockey Team 
as trainer for the season 1907-08. 

Voted that the appointment of E. 
Blake Robins, Jr., ’10, as 2d Assistant 
Manager of the University Hockey 
Team be approved. 

Voted that the appointments of H. 
MacNider, *11, and E. N. Wright, ’11, 
as Manager and Assistant Manager 
respectively of the Freshman Hockey 
Team for the season 1907-08 be ap- 
proved. 


Voted that the following schedule of 
the University Basketball Team be 
approved : 


Jan. 7. M.I.T., at Cambridge. 

. Wesleyan, at Cambridge. 

. Holy Cross, at Cambridge. 

. Princeton, at Cambridge. 

. Tufts, at Cambridge. 

. Brown, at Cambridge. 

. Yale, at Mechanics Hall. 

. Williams, at Williamstown. 

. Holy Cross, at Worcester. 

. Brown, at Providence. 

. Andover, at Cambridge. 

. Dartmouth, at Cambridge. 
24. Princeton, at Princeton. 

. Yale, at New Haven. 

. Wesleyan, at Middletown. 

7. West Point, at West Point. 


Mar. 


Voted that the undergraduate mem- 
bers of this Committee and Mr. Wells be 
instructed to consult with the captains 
and managers of the various athletic 
teams in the University and also the 
class presidents in regard to forming a 
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plan for, the better entertainment of 
visiting teams. 

Voted that the appointment of F. H. 
Burr, ’09, as captain of the University 
Football Team for the season of 1908 
be approved. 

Voted that the Rifle and Pistol Club 
be granted permission to send a rifle 
team to New York to compete in the 
Intercollegiate Shoot during the Christ- 
mas Recess, the expenses of the trip to 
be defrayed by the Club. 

Voted that the request of T. T. Scud- 
der, Manager of the Freshman Football 
Team, that the expenses of a Freshman 
Football Dinner be defrayed by the 
Athletic Association be refused. 


Meeting of Dec. 20, 1907. 


Voted that the following schedule of 
the Second Basketball Team be ap 
proved : 

Jan. 11. M. I. T. 2d, at Cambridge. 

Feb. 12. Lowell Textile Institute, at Lowell. 

5. Williston Seminary, at Easthamp- 
ton. 

. B. M. C. Durfee High School, at 
Fall River. 

. Fordham University 2d, at New 
York. . 

. Berwick Academy, at South Ber- 
wick, Me. 

4. Dean Academy, at Franklin. 

7. Bridgewater Normal School, at 
Bridgewater. 

Voted that the University Crew be 
permitted to race the Annapolis Crew 
at Annapolis on April 22, 1908, — and 
that they be permitted to leave for An- 
napolis on the evening of Wednesday, 
April 15. 

Voted that the University Crew man- 
agement be authorized to start com- 
munications with the Cornell Crew 
management in relation to a race be- 
tween the Harvard and Cornell Uni- 
versity crews to be rowed on the Charles 
River on or about May 30, 1908, but 
provided that the expenses of this race 
shall not exceed $400. 


Mar. 
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Meeting of Dec. 27, 1907. 


Voted that Mr. Joshua Crane be ap- 
proved as Harvard’s representative to the 
first meeting of the Football Rules Com- 
mittee to be held in New York on Dec. 
28. 

Voted that the Graduate Treasurer 
lend no money except to the Corpora- 
tion. 

Meeting of Jan. 8, 1908. 

Voted that the following appointments 
submitted by the Graduate Treasurer 
be approved: J. A. P. Millet, ’10, Man- 
ager 2d Baseball Nine; G. E. Jones, 
"11, Manager 1911 Baseball Nine; 
H. S. Bailey, ’11, Asst. Manager 1911 
Baseball Nine; E. A. Winsor, 711, Man- 
ager 1911 Crew; S. A. Moot, ’11, Asst. 
Manager 1911 Basketball Team. 

Voted that the Graduate Treasurer 
be authorized to construct a third ice 
hockey rink for the use of scrub and 
class teams. 

Voted that permission be granted the 
Graduate Treasurer to arrange for 
athletic contests to be held in the after- 
noon of Memorial Day, 1908. 

Voted that permission be granted the 
Crew Management to open negotiations 
with Yale in regard to the Varsity, Four 
Oar, and Freshmen Races, to be rowed 
at New London some time in the latter 
part of June. 

Voted that permission be granted the 
Crew Management to order two (2) 
new eight-oar shells and one (1) new 
pair-oar shell, also two (2) new sets of 
oars. 

-Voted that W. K. Earle, 10, be ap- 
pointed coach of the Freshman Hockey 
Team. 

Voted that the following provisional 
schedule of the University Hockey 
Team be approved: 


4. Brae Burn, at Cambridge (canceled). 
8. Technology, at Cambridge. 
11. Columbia, at New York. 


Jan. 


[ March, 


Jan, 15. Springfield, at Cambridge. 
18. Princeton, at New York. 
22. Bishop’s College of Canada, at 
Cambridge. 
Toronto (or Queens, Williams, Cor- 
nell, Crescents), at Cambridge. 
5. Andover, at Cambridge. 
8. Dartmouth, at Cambridge. 
15. Yale, at New York. 


Voted that the Management of the 
University Fencing Team be allowed to 
make arrangements for a_ preliminary 
fencing meet between Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Yale, and Har- 
vard, to take place on March 14, at the 
Technology Gymnasium or at the Bos- 
ton Athletic Association; also that the 
said Manager be allowed to enter the 
Fencing Team in the final tournament to 
be held in New York City on March 27 
and 28. 

The follewing Committee to appoint 
a head coach in football was approved : 
W. F. Garcelon, J. W. Farley, F. H. 
Burr, R. Fearing, A. Marshall, P. D. 
Haughton, M. L. Newhall. 

Voted that the following schedule of 
the University Baseball Team be ap- 


Feb. 1. 


. Wesleyan. ! 
. Vermont. 
5. Bowdoin. 
. Annapolis, at Annapolis. 


. Georgetown, at Washington. 
. Bates. 
. Exeter. 
. Maine. 
. Holy Cross, at Worcester. 
. Williams. 
. Cornell, at Ithaca. 

3. Amherst. 
. Princeton. 
. Andover. 

3. Princeton, at Princeton. 
. Princeton, at New York (in case 

of tie). 

. Brown, at Providence. 
. Brown. 
. Dartmouth. 
. Cornell. 
. Holy Cross. 
. Yale. 
. Yale, at New Haven. 
. Yale, at New York (in case of tie). 


1 Unless otherwise indicated games are to 
be played in Cambridge. 
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Meeting of Jan. 13, 1908. 
Voted that the following schedule of 
the Gymnastic Team be approved: 


. Andover, at Andover. 

. St. Mark’s, at Southboro. 

. Novice Meet, at Cambridge. 

. Columbia, at Cambridge. 

. Amherst, at Amherst. 

. Dartmouth, at Hanover. 

. Intercollegiates, at Princeton. 


Voted that the following schedule of 
the 1911 Freshman Hockey Team be 


approved : 
‘Jan. 8. Milton Academy, at Milton. 
. Crescents of Boston, at Cambridge. 
. Arlington High, at Cambridge. 
. Andover, at Cambridge. 
. St. Mark’s, at Southboro. 
. Vermont Academy, at Cambridge. 
. Pomfret, at Pomfret Centre. 
. Arlington High, at Cambridge. 
. Brookline High, at Cambridge. 
Feb. 1. St. Paul’s, at Concord, N. H. 
4. Stone’s School, at Cambridge. 
8. Yale, 1911, at Cambridge. 

Voted that the balance of the 1911 
Freshman Basketball Team schedule 
be approved, as follows: 

Jan. 8. Wellesley High, at Cambridge. 
15. M. I. T. Freshmen, at Cambridge. 
. Browne & Nichols, at Cambridge. 
. Malden High, at Cambridge. 
. Yale Freshmen, at Boston (Me- 
chanics Hall). 
Feb. 5. Cambridge Latin, at Cambridge. 
8. Brown Freshmen, at Cambridge. 
19. Canton High, at Cambridge. 
26. Andover, at Andover. 

Voted that the University Crew man- 
agement be authorized to expend the sum 
of $600 in order to defray the expenses 
of the Cornell Crew for the race on 
Charles River as authorized by a vote 
of this Committee on Dec. 20, 1907. 

Voted that the Graduate Treasurer, 
in accordance with his request, be au- 
thorized to expend a sum not exceeding 
$400 in order to make certain tests as 
to the best method of developing Sol- 
dier’s Field and in order to obtain esti- 
mates thereof. 

The subcommittee, consisting of Mr. 
Ball, Mr. Brigham, and Mr. Currier, 
appointed to consider the question of 
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the granting “H 1st” to football sub- 
stitutes made the following report: 
“Recommended that ‘H Ist’ be not 
awarded to football substitutes.” 

The subcommittee, consisting of Mr. 
Ball, Mr. Brigham, and Mr. Currier, 
appointed to consider the question of the 
better entertainment of visiting teams, 
made the following report: “The Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the ques- 
tion of the reception of visiting teams 
met on Friday, Jan. 10. The four man- 
agers, three class presidents, three under- 
graduate members of the Athletic Com- 
mittee, and Mr. Wells were present. 
This Committee recommends the ap- 
pointment of a committee of three Sen- 
iors, one Junior, and one Sophomore, 
with Mr. Wells as an advisory member, 
to arrange for the reception of visiting 
teams, either in person or by securing 
members of the schools in question and 
other prominent undergraduates to help 
them. The men recommended are: C. 
Apollonio, 08; G. G. Glass, 08; and 
J. L. Derby, 08; A. G. Cable, 09; and 
C. L. Lanigan, ’10. Apollonio is recom- 
mended for chairman.” 

Voted that the above reports be ac- 
cepted. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ASSOCIATED HARVARD CLUBS. 

The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs will be held in 
Philadelphia on Friday and Saturday, 
May 8 and 9. The Harvard Club: of 
Philadelphia, which will act as host on 
this occasion, hopes to make this the 
most successful meeting on record. The 
program includes a smoker at the Hotel 
Bellevue-Stratford on Friday evening 
and the banquet at the same hotel on 
Saturday evening. Full details may be 
had from H. McK. Landon, ’92, Presi- 
dent of the Associated Clubs, 113 Monu- 
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ment PI., Indianapolis; Hugh Shepherd, 
’98, Secretary of the Associated Clubs, 
Union Trust Building, Detroit; or from 
H. L. Clark, °87, 321 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, and Stevens Heckscher, 
96, 1617 Land Title Building, Phila- 
delphia, both members of the committee 
on entertainnent. The previous meet- 
ings of the Associated Harvard Clubs 
have been as follows: Indianapolis, 1897 
and 1904; St. Louis, 1898 and 1903; 
Chicago, 1899 and 1906; St. Paul, 1900; 
Milwaukee, 1901; Cincinnati, 1902; 
Louisville, 1905; and Detroit, 1907. 


ARIZONA. 


Our Club held its third annual dinner 
at the Hotel Adams, Phoenix, on Nov. 
23. The meeting was enthusiastic, 
while a 20 per cent larger attendance 
than ever before proved a vigorous 
growth. The gathering was represent- 
ative of the whole of the Territory. 
The spread was good, which revived 
any drooping hearts, and the members 
surprised themselves into the exercise 
of unlooked-for choral capacity, with 
the aid of a piano drawn close to the 
table. The oldest graduate in line was 
again A. G. Utley, 157. In the absence 
of the Governor of the Territory (whose 
letter of regret, written from one of the 
sorriest railroad eating-houses in these 
parts, provoked cheers, —and_ tears) 
the Hon. W. F. Nichols, Secretary of 
Arizona, sat upon the toastmaster’s 
right. On his left, H. D. Evans, of 
Cambridge University, England. Ed- 
ward Kent, ’83, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, who was with the great- 
est difficulty persuaded to accept re- 
election to the presidency, finally sub- 
mitted to the will of the people, con- 
senting to what he felicitously desig- 
nated a “third term.” Whereupon we 
stood up and gave nine ’Rahs and one 
Roosevelt, a start for 1908. 
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We were very much interested in the 
speeches which followed the dinner. 
Dr. K. C. Babcock, p ’95, President 
of the University at Tucson, talked of 
the Harvard influence in education in 
Arizona; in the faculty of the Univers- 
ity are four Harvard men, and in that 
of the Tempe Normal School, two. 
The work of the committee which was 
appointed last year to inquire into the 
question whether we as a club could 
not be of service to the men in the Min- 
ing School who were finishing their 
courses and looking about for a location, 
was reported by Bernard Cunniff, s ’02. 
It was gratifying to learn that the im- 
migration from Harvard had been in- 
creased by at least four mtn, and Cun- 
niff enjoyed the reward of his virtue, 
by being appointed chairman of his 
committee, with instructions to keep up 
the good work. The Club finds itself 
more and more interested in the arrival 
in the Territory of the younger men, 
for the work to be done in building for 
statehood will fall largely upon edu- 
cated shoulders. Mr. Nichols, speaking 
as an outsider, but as one who had 
watched the growth of the new country 
from the time when he first visited 
among the Indians camped on the very 
ground now occupied by the capitol, 
said that the work was for us. Harvard 
men had helped build states on the 
Atlantic seaboard, and when the time 
came in Arizona, he anticipated they 
would not be found wanting. It also 
seems more and more important that 
our Club foster the idea of the Harvard 
consul. It is for the small but enthu- 
siastic clubs, at great distances from 
the University, but each with its sphere 
of influence, to keep alive the fire. The 
members were not insensible to the 
fact that they sat at dinner nearly upon 
the night of the 300th anniversary of 
the birth of John Harvard, and the 
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spirit of the Founder saw response in 
their thoughts, 

An appropriation for the medal which 
we are offering annually at the Tempe 
Normal School for the best essay on 
some topic peculiar to Arizona, was 
unanimously voted, and the Secretary, 
who was re-elected, empowered to 
collect it. The meeting broke up with 
the singing of “ Fair Harvard,” and a 
good rousing cheer. Those present were, 
Wallace Fairbank, ’95, and M. G. 
Cunniff, ’98, of Prescott; Dr. K. C. 
Babcock, p ’95, Tucson; Edward Kent, 
83, A. G. Utley, /’57, J. W. Foss, m ’99, 
G. D. Christy, / ’00, and R. S. Good- 
rich, ’98, Phoenix; J. F. Hall, ’00, and 
E. G. Waide, ’00, Tempe; Bernard 
Cunniff, s 02, Crown King; R. N. Pea- 
body, ’04, Roosevelt; W. F. Nichols 
and H. D. Evans, guests; and the Sec- 
retary. Guy L. Jones, 03, Sec. 


BERLIN, GERMANY. 


On Nov. 23, 1907, 18 Harvard men 
met in the room of Prof. W. H. Scho- 


field, p 93, Exchange Professor in Ber- 
lin, and discussed the formation of a 


Harvard Club. Prof. Schofield pre- 
sided. The following officers were 
elected: Pres., Charlemagne ‘Tower, 
72, the American Ambassador; vice- 
pres., Spencer F. Eddy, ’96, Secretary 
to the Embassy; secretary, Hermann 
Hagedorn, Jr., ’07; treasurer, Henry 
H. Buckman, Jr., 08; committee, Ralph 
Hoffman, ’94, A. N. Holcombe, ’06, 
and A. W. Locke, ’05. 

On Nov. 29 a dinner was held, with 
16 members present. Mr. Schofield 
read a diary of John Harvard, and brief 
speeches were made by C. S. Berry, 
A. W. Locke, A. M. Potter, H. H. 
Buckman, A. N. Holcombe, and B. K. 
Belden. Many toasts were proposed 
and parts of Witter Bynner’s Harvard 
Ode were read. 
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The members of the Harvard Club 
of Berlin are as follows: Hon. Charle- 
magne Tower, 72; Hon. S. F. Eddy, 
’96 ; Prof. William H. Schofield, p ’93 ; 
A. M. Potter, ’86; Charles W. Mc- 
Murtry, m ’97 ; Eugene Emerson ; W. P. 
Boardman, 02; Ralph Hoffman, ’94; 
A. M. Sturtevant, ’99 ; Oric Bates, ’05 ; 
A. W. Locke, 05; A. N. Holcombe, 06; 
Charles H. Toll, 06; C. S. Berry; 
Percy A. Martin; P. D. Martin; Roy 
K. Belden, d 97; Edward Ballantine, 
07; Wilder Goodwin, ’07; Hermann 
Hagedorn, Jr., 07; H. H. Buckman, 
Jr., 708; R. T. Mack, 08; Hans von 
Kaltenborn-Stachau, ’08 ; L. E. Weber, 
08. 


CINCINNATI. 


The Cincinnati Harvard Club on 
Nov. 26 celebrated the 300th annivers- 
ary of John Harvard’s birth by a dinner 
at the University Club. About 40 men 
were present. Pres. C. T. Greve pre- 
sided and several informal speeches 
were made. Officers for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: Pres., J. H. 
Gest; vice-pres., R. W. Neff; sec., S. W. 
Merrell; treas., John Weinig; chorister, 
J. J. Rowe; exec. com.: J. A. Graydon, 
Murray Seasongood, Mitchell Wilby. 
Elliott H. Pendleton, ’82, refused to 
hold office, but was elected chorister 
emeritus. 

The Club entertained the Musical 
Clubs on the day of their concert in this 
city, Dec. 23. 

The annual dinner of the Club will 
probably be held in April at the time 
of President Eliot’s visit to Cincinnati. 


CLASS SECRETARIES. 
The annual meeting and dinner of 
the Association of Harvard College Class 
Secretaries was held at the Union Club, 
Boston, on Feb. 5. There were 33 Secre- 
taries present or represented. The 
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guests at the dinner were James W. 
Bowen and Thomas C. Thacher, mem- 
bers of the ’82 Class Committee, Thomas 
W. Slocum, ’90, member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, and Guy Emerson, Secretary of 
1908. 

A brief business meeting was held 
before the dinner. The minutes of the 
last meeting were read and approved. 
J. J. Hayes, ’96, made an auditor’s 
report which was approved. According 
to the by-laws of the Association. Fred- 
erick Nichols, ’83, becomes the chair- 
man for the year. H. M. Williams, °85, 
was re-elected a member of the execu- 
tive committee, and A. J. Garceau, ’91, 
was re-elected secretary. The dinner 
was a very enjoyable one, and was made 
particularly so by the excellent singing 
of Bowen, ’82, and Roberts, ’86. Mr. 
Cunningham presided and gave a very 
interesting talk on a reproduction of an 
old print “Harvard in 1726,” which 
appeared on the first page of the 
menu. After dinner, the Committee 
appointed last year, consisting of T. 
P. Beal, 69, Arthur Adams, ’99, and 
Roger Ernst, ’03, to report upon the 
advisability of establishing a Harvard 
Club of Boston, reported that they 
had individually ‘spoken with various 
graduates, and had held three meet- 
ings, at some of which A. J. Garceau, 
91, J. D. Green, 796, and E. H. 
Wells, ’97, had been present and given 
their views, and that the Committee 
were unanimously of the opinion 
that the idea of a Harvard Club in Bos- 
ton in any form is not at present feas- 
ible, and that they felt that the present 
needs of the Boston Alumni could be 
met by existing organizations. On mo- 
tion of Mr. Beal, it was voted that if 
it was found that it would be agreeable 
to the Associated Harvard Clubs to 


have a representation of Class Secre- 
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taries at the next Annual Meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs to be held in 
Philadelphia next spring, the Executive 
Committee of the Class Secretaries’ 
Association should appoint a committee 
of from five to ten Class Secretaries to 
attend this meeting. On a motion of 
Mr. Garrison, ’97, it was voted that 
this committee bear with it the warm 
congratulations of the Class Secretaries’ 
Association for the very excellent work 
planned and carried out by the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs. On a motion of 
Mr. Hayes, ’96, it was voted that the 
Executive Committee should be em- 
powered to change the date of the an- 
nual meeting. The suggestion came 
from Mr. Hayes that possibly more 
of the older Secretaries would come 
to the dinner if it was held in the 
spring. T. W. Slocum, 90, spoke 
very interestingly on the growth of 
the Harvard Club of New York. Mr. 
Williams, ’85, read a very interesting 
letter by Albert Thorndike, °81, treas- 
urer of the Alumni Association. Wil- 
liams, ’85, made a report on the col- 
lection of Class Secretaries’ reports for 
the office of the General Secretary 
of the Alumni Association. Mr. War- 
ren, ’89, read a short account of a Har- 
vard Club of Boston, which was or- 
ganized in 1857. 


FALL RIVER. 

At the annual meeting of the Club, 
Jan. 2, the following officers were 
elected: Pres., Dr. H. G. Wilbur; vice- 
pres., J. T. Lincoln; sec., W. C. Gray; 
treas., Ellis Gifford; chorister, Dr. S. 
M. Gordon; member of Executive 
Committee for three years, C. A. Mac- 
Donald. The following were elected 
to membership: F. R. Greene, Rev. 
G. A. Barrow, H. L. Reed, E. F. 
Hanify, and W. M. Heywood. 

W. C. Gray, ’96, Sec. 
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HAWAII. 


To Robert and Katherine Harvard 
it would probably have seemed a far 
cry from the auspicious event in their 
home on Nov. 26, 1607, to a bonfire in 
recognition of that event, 300 years 
later on an island in the mid-Pacific. 
But so it happened, for the Harvard 
Club of Hawaii met on the beach at 
Waikiki, Honolulu, on the evening of 
Nov. 26, 1907, to celebrate the anni- 
versary, as was fitting in loyal sons of 
the great University. A splendid bonfire 
was the central feature of the occasion. 
Around it a crowd of enthusiastic Har- 
vard men made their presence known 
by cheers and songs. 

J. A. Wilder, ’93, the president of 
the Club, though temporarily disabled 
by a bad knee, gamely turned out and 
from a chair of state at a comfortable 
distance from the blaze presided over 
the celebration and kept things moving 
in his inimitable fashion. Side-lights 
to the occasion were furnished literally 
and figuratively by S. M. Ballou, 93, 
now Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Hawaii, who assiduously 
fed the brazier containing the red fire, 
and by E. A. Mott-Smith, ’95, Acting 
Governor of the Territory, who, fol- 
lowing the precedent of earlier states- 
men, doffed his coat, seized an axe, and 
did yeoman service in building the 
festive pyre. Other members of the 
Club took turns in distributing the con- 
tents of the keg that bore out the second 
part of the alliterative promise in the 
call for the meeting — “bonfire and 
beer.” 

After the bonfire had burned down 
to the dimensions of a generous camp- 
fire, there were stories of college life and 
other reminiscences of Harvard that 
made the evening pass all too quickly. 
No attempt was made at formal speak- 
ing, but it was in the mind of every 
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man that the light that flashed out over 
the waves from this fire arose from the 
common spirit that animated the many 
other anniversary celebrations being 
held by Harvard men all over the world. 

The following members of the Club 
were present: A. F. Afong, [03], R. B. 
Anderson, / ’03, R. W. Atkinson, [’02], 
S. M. Ballou, 93, Harold Castle, [’08], 
J. D. Dole, ’99, A. F. Griffiths, ’99, 
E. O. Hall, ’04, P. L. Horne, ’92, R. S. 
Hosmer, a 94, F. D. Lowrey, ’08, E. A. 
Mott-Smith, ’95, C. H. Olson, J ’04, 
H. A. Walker, Sp., and J. A. Wilder, 
93. 

The annual football smoker of the 
Harvard and Yale men in Honolulu 
was held at the University Club on 
Nov. 23. Through a misunderstanding 
no regular program was provided nor 
was the usual cablegram giving the 
main features of the game received. 
In view of the brief dispatch giving the 
result the latter defect did not so much 
matter — at least to the Harvard con- 
tingent — while the former was remedied 
by the crowd gathering around the 
piano and giving vent to their feelings, 
joyous and otherwise, in college songs 
and other vocal stunts. Some forty- 
odd fellows turned out, of whom about 
15 were Harvard men. 

Personal Items. — A. S. Hartwell, ’58, 
is Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Hawaii, filling the vacancy caused by 
the appointment of W. F. Frear as Gov- 
ernor of Hawaii. This appointment took 
effect on Aug. 15, 1907.—S. M. Ballou, 
’93, was appointed Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Hawaii on Aug. 
15, 1907.—E. A. Mott-Smith, ’95, was 
appointed by the President as Secretary 
of Hawaii on Aug. 15, 1907. During the 
absence from the territory of Gov. Frear, 
Mr. Mott-Smith is Acting Governor. — 
Dr. W. R. Brinckerhoff, ’97, attended 
the International Dermatological Con- 
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gress in New York, in Sept., 1907, as 
the delegate of the U. S. Marine Hos- 
pital Service. — R. S. Hosmer, a 94, 
has been appointed by Gov. Frear as 
one of the five regents of the recently 
established College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts of the Territory of 
Hawaii.— A. F. Griffiths, ’99, is a 
director of the newly organized Pacific 
Scientific Institution of Honolulu, 
Hawaii. — A. F. Blakeslee, p 00, gave 
an interesting talk on “The Filipino” 
to certain members of the University 
Club of Honolulu,-on Dec. 20. Dr. 
Blakeslee had stopped over a steamer, 
on his return from the Orient, to in- 
spect the school system in Hawaii. — 
C. H. Olson, / ’04, is Assistant County 
Attorney, Honolulu, Oahu County, 
Territory of Hawaii. 
R. S. Hosmer, a ’94, Sec. 


LAWRENCE. 


The Club had its 2d annual reunion 
and banquet on Dec. 14, at the Essex 
House. C. G. Saunders, ’67, president of 
the Club, presided. The speakers were 
Dean B. S. Hurlbut, ’87; B. H. Hayes, 
’98, representing the Harvard Club of 
Andover; Rev. S. C. Beane, ¢ 61; G. P. 
Howe, 00; H. L. Belisle, ’96;.P. G. 
Carleton, ’99; and F. J. O’Connor, ’04. 

The following officers of the Club 
were unanimously re-elected: Pres., C. 
G. Saunders, ’67; vice-pres., F. L. Por- 
ter, 79; sec., J. F. Burnham, m ’01; 
treas., J. J. Mahoney, ’03. 

The Club voted to join the Associated 
Harvard Clubs and also the New Eng- 
land Federation of Harvard Clubs. 

Through a committee consisting of 
M. A. Sullivan, 01, and W. E. Rowell, 
1°88, the Club has obtained from the 
Public Library Trustees a subscription 
to Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for the 
Public Library. 

$4 members were present at the 
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dinner, on Dec. 14, viz: S. C. Beane, 
Sr., ¢ 61; C. H. Littlefield, Sr., s ’62: 
C. G. Saunders, 67; Dr. O. T. Howe, 
73; F. L. Porter, ’°79; W. Coulson, ’89; 
Dr. G. B. Sargent, m °94; H. L. 
Belisle, 96; Dr. E. P. Fuller, v ’96; 
Dr. T. J. Daly, m’97; Dr. W. H. Merrill, 
Sum. Sch. ’97; Dr. V. A. Reed, m 797; 
W. O. Jewell, 98; P. G. Carleton, ’99; 
W. C. Ford, 99; Dr. G. P. Howe, ’00; 
J. W. Sargent, 00; Dr. J. J. Bartley, 
m ’01; Dr. J. F. Burnham, m ’01; M. 
A. Sullivan, 01; H. C. Chubb, 702; 
J. E. Haigh, 03; John J. Mahoney, 03; 
W. T. Rochefort, ’03; F. J. O’Connor, 
04; E. John Ford, 05; W. P. Abbott, 
706; C. M. Hanrahan, ’06; J. W. Mc- 
Manus, /’06; A. W. Scribner, Sum. Sch. 
06; W. H. Daly, / 07; M. S. O’Brien, 
L. S. 709; G. W. Ryley, 710; R. D. 
Warren, ’10. 

27 new members joined Dec. 14, 
1907, viz: G. G. Davis, s 65; Dr. C. G. 
Carleton, m ’67; Dr. O. T. Howe, ’73; 
F. H. Saunders, ’86; J. H. Morse, ’89; 
J. J. Mahoney, ’90; E. S. Riley, Sum. 
Sch. ’90; E. E. Freethey, Dent. Sch. ’96; 
Dr. E. P. Fuller, v ’96; Dr. W. H. 
Merrill, Sum. Sch. 97; K. G. Colby, 
L. S. 98; W. O. Jewell, 98; Dr. G. P. 
Howe, ’00; Dr. H. M. Chase, m ’01; 
P. N. Coburn, 02; Dr. S. S. Shattuck, 
Dent. Sch. 02; J. E. Haigh, ’03; R. F. 
Greene, ’04; E. J. Ford, 05; A. W. 
Scribner, Sum. Sch. 06; W. H. Daley, 
1’07; J. F. Mahoney, L. S. 08; Timo- 
thy Daly, L. S. 09; M. S. O’Brien, 
L. S. 09; L. A. Mahoney, ’10; G. W. 
Ryley, ’10; R. D. Warren, ’10. 

J. F. Burnham, m ’01, See. 


LOUISIANA. 


The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Club was held on Jan. 11. Major B. M. 
Harrod presided. Nine new members 
were elected, making the total member- 
ship of the Club about 40. The following 
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officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
B. M. Harrod, pres.; C. H. Hunt, 1st 
vice-pres. ; E. C. Palmer, 2d vice-pres. 
R. B. Montgomery, sec. and treas. 
The following committee was appointed 
to arrange for a Harvard scholarship 
to be given to some graduate of a Louis- 
iana college wishing to take a year’s 
work at Harvard : M. Lemann, F. Weis, 
M. A. Aldrich, W. R. Dodson, R. B. 
Montgomery. 

The President was authorized to ap- 
point three members to form, with the 
Governing Committee, a committee to 
entertain Dean L. B. R. Briggs on his 
visit to the city on Feb. 5 to 7. It was 
decided, among other things, to hold 
the annual dinner of the Club on Feb. 
6 in honor of Dean Briggs. 

The new members of the Club are as 
follows: H. R. Fulton, p ’06; F. H. 
Billings, ’97; H. W. Kaiser, ’07; E. B. 
Stern, 07; Jacob Lemann, ’07; Gustave 
Westfeldt, 1 ’07; R. L. Knox, Special 
Law; J. C. Ransmeier, '98. 

R. B. Montgomery, 90, Sec. 


LOWELL. 


The Lowell Club held its 8th annual 
dinner at the Yorick Club on Feb. 7. 
The following members were present: 
H. K. Spaulding, 70; T. Nesmith, 
71; F. Lawton, 74; J. A. Gage, ’79; 
G. S. Motley, 79; L. T. Trull, ’79; 
J. B. Field, ’80; J. A. Nesmith, ’81; 
C. Bancroft, ’82; J. F. Preston, ’83; 
C. T. Billings, ’84; C. W. Irish, ’85; 
W. H. Howe, ’86; C. S. Proctor, ’87; 
E. W. Trull, ’88; J. L. Mellen, ’90; G. 
Stevens, 90; H. H. Harris, 91; P. T. 
Jackson, Jr., 93; H. F. Coburn, ’94; 
G. H. Spalding, ’96; H. E. Pickering, 
97; H. Selfridge, 97; W. T. Sheppard, 
097; C. W. Stott, 97; J. M. Abbott, 98; 
J. F. Havey, 01; R. M. Bean, ’03; J. J. 
Rogers, ’04; C. A. Stevens, 04; H. C. 
Bean, ’05; F. H. Nesmith, ’06. 
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The Club entertained as its guests 
this year E. H. Wells, ’97, General 
Secretary of the Harvard Alumni Assn., 
A. D. Hill, 1 ’94, of the Boston Bar, and 
Hon. L. A. Frothingham, ’93, ex- 
Speaker of the Mass. House of Repre- 
sentatives. The vice-president of the 
Club, Hon. Frederick Lawton, ’74, pre- 
sided over the after-dinner exercises, 
and speeches were made by the guests 
and also by Rev. C. T. Billings, ’84, 
P. T. Jackson, Jr., 93, C. A. Stevens, 
04, and F. H. Nesmith, ’06. J. A. Nes- 
mith, ’81, read an original poem. One 
of the pleasantest incidents of the dinner 
was the announcement that the Club 
had subscribed money enough to pro- 
vide one and possibly two scholarships 
each year for graduates of the Lowell 
High School in Harvard. 

The committee which had charge of 
the dinner was composed of C. S. Proc- 
tor, °87, chairman, J. L. Mellen, ’90, 
and H. E. Pickering, ’97, and the dinner 
was on the whole as enjoyable as any 
that the Club has held. 

At the business meeting the following 
officers were elected for 1908: Hon. G. 
F. Richardson, ’50, Honorary President ; 
Rev. C. T. Billings, ’84, pres.; Hon. 
Frederick Lawton, ’74, vice-pres.; J. F. 
Preston, 83, treas.; G. H. Spalding, 96, 
sec.; C. W. Stott, ’97, P. T. Jackson, 
Jr., 93, and A. E. Hatch, ’98, directors. 

Geo. H. Spalding, ’96, Sec. 


MAINE. 

The 30th annual meeting and dinner 
of the Club took place at the Cumber- 
land Club, Portland, on Jan. 31. Hon. 
W. M. Bradley, ’76, acted as toast- 
master. The Club had as speakers, 
Deans B.S. Hurlbut and W. C. Sabine. 
The account they gave of the conditions 
and developments at Cambridge was of 
great interest. The other speakers were 
Dr. Robert Codman, ’82, Bishop of 
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Maine; Hon. Nathan Clifford, ’90; Hon. 
J. F. A. Merrill, Yale ’89, and Dr. W. 
C. Mason, ’74, president of the Bangor 
Harvard Club. Dr. Mason closed his 
remarks by presenting to Dean Hurlbut 
a pair of shears which more than 30 years 
ago belonged to Professor Gurney, then 
Dean of Harvard College, and were used 
by him to cut off the summonses to the 
students to appear at the Office. Dr. 
Mason neglected to state how the shears 
came into his possession. 

The Club’s officers are: S. W. Thaxter, 
pres.; Nathan Clifford and Dr. J. A. 
Spalding, vice-presidents; C. D. Booth, 
sec. ; Howard Corning, treas.; and L. L. 
Hight, Sidney St. F. Thaxter, and the 
Secretary, ex officio, executive committee. 
Nathan Clifford and R. T. Whitehouse 
were chosen as delegates to the Federa- 
tion of New England Harvard Clubs. 
Hon. W. T. Cobb, Governor of Maine, 
and at one time a student at the Har- 
vard Law School, was elected to mem- 
bership. 

In addition to the speakers, the fol- 
lowing were present at the dinner: H. I. 
Allen, John Alden, Harry Butler, G. E. 
Bird, C. D. Booth, Carroll Brown, How- 
ard Corning, J. G. Derby, F. C. Dudley, 
C. M. Foss, R. H. Gardiner, Jr., Fred- 
erick Hale, J. R. Hamlen, P. I. Ham- 
mett, L. L. Hight, R. T. Holt, H. T. 
Hooper, R. H. Keller, H. A. Kelley, F. 
D. Marshall, J. B. O’Neill, J. C. Per- 
kins, Capt. J. R. Proctor, T. B. Shert- 
zer, R. D. Small, L. Snow, Jr., J. A. 
Spalding, T. L. Talbot, S. W. Thaxter, 
S. St. F. Thaxter, J. P. Walker, E. L. 
Wengren, R. T. Whitehouse, Hayward 
Wilson, T. T. Young, W. A. Wheeler, 
F. L. Jerris. 


MARYLAND. 
The Club had a meeting and luncheon 
at the University Club in Baltimore, 
on Dec. 7 to commemorate the 300th 
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anniversary of the birth of John Har- 
vard. Hon. C. J. Bonaparte, president of 
the Club, presided at the business meet- 
ing. The following officers for next 
year were elected : Pres., C. T. Bond, ’94; 
vice-pres., W. H. Brune, ’78; 2d_vice- 
pres., Rev. A. R. Hussey, ’92; sec., G. W. 
Taylor; treas. W. A. Baldwin, ’97; 
exec. com.: H. M. Gittings, 02, S. W. 
Kinney, p 97, and J. P. Hill, /’03. The 
Club displayed for the first time a bust of 
John Harvard, recently purchased in 
Cambridge, and also a fine etching of 
President Eliot which has just been pre- 
sented to the Club. Several informal 
addresses were made. 


MICHIGAN. 

A very enjoyable and most enthusi- 
astic meeting of the Harvard Club in 
Michigan was held at Ann Arbor, Nov. 
16, 1907. All the arrangements were in 
the hands of a local committee who left 
no stone unturned to make the meeting 
a success. 

The date of the meeting was the date 
of the U. of M. — U. P. football game, 
where good seats were provided for the 
Harvard men in the same section. It 
was a beautiful afternoon with a warm 
bright sun and a tinge of balm in the air. 
After the game we all marched across 
country to the Ann Arbor Golf Club- 
house, where a rousing fire was built in a 
large open fireplace. With refreshments 
in our glasses we all sat around the fire 
singing the old Harvard songs. An im- 
promptu quartet composed of Walter 
Brooks, Culver, Legg, and Bauer led 
the singing and all joined in. It is safe 
to say that no Harvard song escaped 
having murder done to it, but as all 
were performers and as there were no 
listeners, all were happy. All of us 
were back in our happy care-free under- 
graduate days. It was with a great sigh 
of regret that we finally permitted the 
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lights to be lit and turned our atten- 
tion to some small matters of Club 
business. 

We sat down to a delightful supper, 
about 40 strong, 25 of whom were repre- 
sentatives of the U. of M. faculty. Dr. 
A. H. Lloyd, ’86, was toastmaster and a 
most satisfying host. He had the knack 
of finding letters or telegrams on all 
subjects from all kinds of distinguished 
men. Indeed, some of us are not yet 
sure that they were fictitious. Prof. 
Lloyd called on many speakers who 
were considerately short in their remarks. 
Percy MacKaye and A. L. Cross were 
happy raconteurs. G. W. Patterson, 
Yale ’84, spoke for the Blue; D. B. 
Duffield asked the faculty to leave ath- 
letics alone to the undergraduates; W. P. 
Lombard gave us two or three pointed 
stories; Hugh Shepherd, president of 
the Harvard Club in Michigan, offi- 
cially thanked the Ann Arbor members 
for their good work; W. J. Hale attempt- 
ed to parry the toastmaster’s palpable 
hits, to our amusement; S. H. Knight 
told of the disappointment which came 
to the “inhabitants” of Felton Hall 
when it was brought within the prayer 
limits; and C. G. Legg, ’04, spoke of 
“Young Harvard’’ and pointed out 
what Harvard could do for the young 
struggling student. Train-time came too 
soon. All hands agreed that Ann Arbor 
had done herself proud. 

D. B. Duffield, 93, Sec. 


MINNESOTA. 


The Harvard Club held its annual 
dinner on Novy. 23, at the Minnesota 
Club in St. Paul, at which there were 47 
men present. The room was very fit- 
tingly decorated with Harvard flags and 
crimson roses. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Pres., R. G. Brown, 
*84, Minneapolis; vice-pres., Morton 
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Barrows, ’80, St. Paul; sec., E. P. Davis, 
’99, St. Paul; treas., G. A. Lyon, J ’03, 
Minneapolis. 

H. B. Wenzell, ’75, was elected Sec- 
retary Emeritus, after having refused 
re-election as Secretary, which office he 
had filled for 19 years. As a token of 
their appreciation of his services to the 
Club and to the University the members 
presented him with a pearl and diamond 
scarf-pin. 

The following men were the speakers 
during the dinner: Rev. Theodore 


‘Sedgwick, ’86, Prof. J. H. Gray, ’87, 


Howard Elliott, s ’81, Rev. R. W. Boyn- 
ton, ¢ 99, C. F. Wright, ’03, A. M. 
Keith, ’74, R. L. Kennedy, / 98, Morton 
Barrows, ’80, and R. G. Brown, ’84. 
Mr. Brown also told his telephone story 
which has become one of the events of 
the dinners. 

Several of the younger men sang the 
more recent Harvard songs and C. C. 
Dinehart, / ’05, sang two solos during 
the dinner, which ended with the singing 
of “Fair Harvard.” 

Those present were Theodore Sedg- 
wick, ’86, R. G. Brown, ’84, Howard 
Elliott, s 81, E. H. Brown, ’96, H. B. 
Wenzell, "75, G. A. Lyon, J ’03, R. E. 
Olds, ’97, A. M. Keith, ’74, F. L. Chap- 
man, 71, E. Hadley, ’81, Morton Bar- 
rows, 80, C. N. B. Wheeler, ’86, J. H. 
Wheeler, 96, W. W. Cutler, ’94, Prof. 
F. L. Washburn, ’82, G. P. Metcalf, ’98, 
R. L. Kennedy, / ’98, Rev. R. W. Boyn- 
ton, 99, Dr. C. F. Denny, m ’82, G. C. 
Christian, °95, F. J. Carr, ’89, A. R. 
Moore, ’91, W. H. Wiggin, Jr., [92], C 
Bard, ’01, Dr. L. S. B. Robinson, ’97, 
H. H. Sargent, ’01, K. DeLaittre, ’97, 
Prof. T. G. Lee, 92, E. W. Hawley, ’89, 
E. P. Davis, ’99, F. J. Ottis, J 96, Dr. 
William Davis, ’76, Holyoke Davis, ’04, 
S. E. Turner, ’03, J. B. West, Jr., ’06, 
Donald West, ’07, Prof. J. H. Gray, ’87, 
J. Q. A. Brett, ’77, Willard Kitchel, / 
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07, Minor Palmer, ’06, A. A. Parker, 
06, T. P. Beal, Jr., 04, C. C. Dinehart, 
Z 05, F. C. Thomas, H. Oppenheim, 
J. G. Swan, l ’05. 

It is the desire of the Secretary that 
every Harvard men in the state should 
send his name, class, and address to 
him at 410 German Life Building, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

E. P. Davis, ’99, Sec. 


NEW ENGLAND FEDERATION. 


Since the brief meeting of the Council. 


on Commencement, already reported, 
the Lawrence Club has joined the 
Federation. The Maine Club is to 
nominate a candidate for Overseer. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


On Dec. 12 the Harvard Club of 
New Hampshire was organized at Man- 
chester. At the business meeting at the 
Derryfield Club the following officers 
were elected: Bertram Ellis, ’84, of 
Keene, Speaker of the New Hampshire 
House of Representatives, pres.; Rev. 
Thomas Chalmers, ’91, 6f Manchester, 
and J. A. Tufts, ’78, of Phillips Exeter 
Academy, vice-presidents; O. W. Branch 
01, of Manchester, sec.-treas. These, 
with H. W. Keyes, ’87, of North Haver- 
hill, constitute the executive committee. 
By-laws and a constitution were adopted. 
After the business meeting about 50 
sat down to dinner, at which Mr. Ellis 
presided. Mr. Chalmers acted as toast- 
master and introduced President Eliot, 
who spoke of the development of Har- 
vard and the work the University was 
doing throughout the country. He 
pointed out clearly that Harvard was a 
poor man’s college and in closing ex- 
horted the men present to do all in their 
power to extend the influence of the 
University. E. H. Wells, ’97, spoke 
briefly about the work of the Alumni 
Office. Rev. J. L. Seward, °68, of 
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Keene, spoke on “Harvard’s Loyalty 
to Her Oldest Traditions.” Hon. J. T. 
Busiel, 68, of Laconia, and Hon. D. A. 
Taggart, ’78, of Manchester, responded 
respectively to the toasts of “Harvard 
in the Sixties” and “Harvard Men in 
New Hampshire.” 


NEW YORK CITY. 

On Jan. 31, the annual dinner of 
the Club was held in the Clubhouse. 
This was the first annual dinner to be 
held in the Club, and proved to be a 
gratifying success. There were about 
400 members of the Club present, rang- 
ing from the Class of 1852 to that of 
1907, many of them from distant cities, 
and it was necessary to use the Grill: 
Room as well as Harvard Hall to ac- 
commodate this number. After the 
dinner and before the speaking, those 
seated in the Grill-Room moved their 
chairs into Harvard Hall for the speak- 
ing and singing. 

J. H. Choate, ’52, president of the 
Club, presided and acted as toastmas- 
ter. In his opening speech he proposed 
the first toast of the evening to the Pre- 
sident of the United States, which was 
enthusiastically cheered. J. J. Higgin- 
son, °57, who had been Chairman of 
the Committee in charge of the build- 
ing of Harvard Hall and the addition 
to the old Clubhouse, was also cheered, 
as was Mr. Choate and each of the 
speakers. President Eliot, the first 
speaker, was, as he always is, most en- 
thusiastically received. He was followed 
in order by Major H. L. Higginson, 
[’55], Edward King, °53, H. McK. 
Landon, 92, of Indianapolis, president 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs, 
Edmund Wetmore, ’60, A. G. Fox, 69, 
president of the Alumni Association 
and vice-president of the Club, T. W. 
Slocum, ’90, and E. S. Martin, °77, 
who read some verses prepared for the 
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occasion and published elsewhere in 
this number. In addition to the speak- 
ers, J. J. Higginson, ’57, and C. S. Fair- 
child, ’63, were seated on the dais. 
The music was in charge of Charles 
L. Safford, ’94, chorister of the Club, 
and E. J. Wendell, ’82, who had or- 
ganized an enthusiastic Glee Club. 

While the dinner this year was largely 
experimental, its success justifies the 
prediction that hereafter we shall dine 
annually at home — as many of us as 
can get in. 

The monthly meetings of the Club 
continue of interest. In November 
E. H. Wells, ’97, addressed the Club 
on the subject of the Alumni Associa- 
tion; in December, C. T. Copeland, 
’82, read delightfully; and in January 
Dr. W. L. Smith, ’86, gave a most in- 
teresting talk illustrated by stereop- 
ticon views on tiger shooting in Korea, 
China, and Java. In February Arthur 
Woods, ’92, Fourth Deputy Police 
Commissioner of the City of New York, 


in charge of the Detective Service, will 
speak on the New York Police De- 
partment. On Sunday afternoon, Dec. 
22, 1907, Francis Rogers, ’91, gave 
a delightful song recital before a large 
and enthusiastic audience in Harvard 


Hall. The returns from the Harvard- 
Yale Football Game were received by 
special wire and read out, play by play, 
to a crowd of between 300 and 400 
members of the Club and their friends. 

The Club continues to grow steadily, 
but is always desirous to increase its 
Non-Resident Membership. 

Langdon P. Marvin, ’96, Sec. 


NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 
The Harvard men of Northeastern 
Pennsylvania gathered at the Scranton 
Club, Scranton, on Dec. 27, 1907, and 
organized the Harvard Club of North- 
eastern Pennsylvania. The following 
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officers were elected: Pres., Col. George 
Sanderson, 1 ’69, of Scranton; vice- 
presidents, S. R. Miner, ’88, of Wilkes- 
Barre; R. A. Mercur, ’70, of Towanda; 
P. B. Linn, ’90, of Lewisburg; secretary 
and treas., Myer Kabatchnick, ’06, of 
Scranton. The President was authorized 
to appoint an executive committee of 
five to act with the officers for the coming 
year. 

The graduates gave a dinner to the 
undergraduates now at Harvard from 
the territory covered by the Club. The 
following were present: Col. G. R. San- 
derson, 1 ’69, Prof. W. C. Lawton, ’73, 
Hon. J. R. Jones, / 79, W. W. Lathrop, 
1’64, T. C. Von Storch, ’87, P. L. Walsh, 
03, Myer Kabatchnick, ’06, T. A. 
Morgan, / ’07, J. B. Davis, / ’08, Mar- 
shall Jones, 708, Arthur Jenkins, ’09, 
Ned Osthaus, 11, all of Scranton; S. R. 
Miner, ’88, C. D. Coughlin, ’06, J. A. 
McCaa, ’06, G. W. Bachman, ’08, H. L. 
Davis, ’11, all of Wilkes-Barre; Dr. S. 
D. Davis, m ’69, of Jermyn; P. B. Linn, 
90, of Lewisburg; Elmer Adair, 10, 
of Olyphant; Joseph Pooley, ’11, D. 
C. Eipper, ’08, of Kingston. 

The Club membership includes also 
R. A. Mercur, ’70, of Towanda; Col. 
W. C. Price, ’80, of Wilkes-Barre; Prof. 
Floyd Ballentine, ’00, of Lewisburg; 
Prof. J. F. Hill, ’02, of Scranton; K. P. 
Wirt, ’00, of Bloomsburg; R. L. Levy, 
98, Robert Hull, / ’09, L. H. Watres, 
1’07, D. M. Moffat, 1 ’07, S. L. Wey- 
burn, /’08, Randolph Frothingham, /’08, 
of Scranton; F. G. Rockwell, ’09, of 
Towanda; Paul Illman, ’09, and A. Sil- 
verman, ’11, of Wilkes-Barre. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
The Harvard Club of North Carolina 
was recently organized in Raleigh. At 
the preliminary meeting the following 
officers were elected : Prof. Collier Cobb, 
’89, of the University of North Carolina, 
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president; A. L. Cox, L. S. °05, first 
vice-pres.; W. E. Stone, ’82, second vice- 
pres.; Prof. R. N. Wilson of Guilford 
College, Gr. Sch. ’05, sec. and treasurer. 
The following constitute, with the above 
officers, an executive committee: G. H. 
Roundtree, "77; W. A. Blair, ’82; J. €. 
Patton, ’77; E. L. Moffitt, p ’93; R. M. 
Odell, ’04. 

The Club already numbers about 35 
men, and it is hoped that a total enrol- 
ment of 50 will be reached during the 
first year. 


OKLAHOMA. 

At a dinner and smoker, held in 
Oklahoma City on Thanksgiving Day, 
the first Harvard Club of Oklahoma was 
organized. 12 Harvard men were present 
and four sent messages of regret. It 
appeared that not all the Harvard men 
in the state had been notified, 3o that the 
Club will probably enroll 20 men at 
least by the time of its next meeting. 

The following were present: Hon. 
S. P. Freeling, Shawnee; Hon. H. A. 
Leekley, Muskogee; Professors J. F. 
Paxton, W. R. Humphreys, R. S. Had- 
sell, and L. W. Cole of the State Uni- 
versity at Norman; Pres. T. W. Butcher, 
of the Central State Normal School at 
Edmond; Pres. J. H. Kelley and E. C. 
Bohon of the University Preparatory 
School at Tonkawa; Prof. J. H. Sawtell 
of Epworth University, Oklahoma City, 
and Roger Merrill and V. C. Shenkle, 
also both of Oklahoma City. Mess- 
ages of regret were read from H. B. 
Goodrich, Ardmore; Snowden Parlette, 
Guthrie; H. C. Parmelee, South Mc- 
Alester; and Orville Frantz, Oklahoma 
City. 

Messages of congratulation were de- 
livered by Mr. Leekley from President 
Roosevelt and Attorney-General Bona- 
parte. A message of cordial greetings 
was sent to President Eliot “from the 
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first Harvard Club in the newest of the 
states to the greatest of University presi- 
dents.” 

L. W. Cole, p ’04, Sec. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Considerable interest is being mani- 
fested in the proposed meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs in Phil- 
adelphia on May 8 and 9, these dates 
having been finally decided upon. It is 
felt that, this being the first meeting of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs on the 
Atlantic seaboard, a great number of 
graduates who have not been able to 
take part in the past will avail them- 
selves of this opportunity. The general 
plan for their entertainment begins 
with a meeting on Friday evening, May 
8, and an informal smoker is proposed 
to be given them. The next morning 
the Associated Clubs will have a business 
meeting lasting not over three hours. 
Luncheon will be had together, and 
some chance to have some fun out of 
doors will be arranged for the afternoon. 
The program of the meeting will close 
with a dinner on Saturday evening. 

The Harvard Club of Philadelphia 
held its annual dinner in the Clover 
Room of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
on Feb. 1. About 130 men were present. 
The dinner was a most successful one 
in every way. The toastmaster was 
G. C. Meade, 91. J. D. Greene, ’96, 
represented the Faculty, and Spencer 
Ervin, ’08, the undergraduate body. 
T. W. Slocum, ’90, formerly secretary 
of the Harvard Club of New York, and 
H. McK. Landon, ’92, president of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs, represented 
the general alumni. E. C. Felton, ’79, 
president of the Club, also made a brief 
speech, in the course of which he read 
a short letter from H. H. Furness, ’54, 
formerly president of the Club. 

J. W. Brock, Jr., ’05, Sec. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN. 


The Club held its 23d annual dinner 
and meeting at the El Paso Club in 
Colorado Springs on Jan. 25. While 
not the largest meeting in the history 
of the Club it was one of the best and 
most enthusiastic. 

The President, Dr. W. H. Swan, m 
91, called the meeting to order and after 
the Secretary had read the minutes of 
the previous meeting new business was 
taken up. A constitution modeled upon 
the one recommended by the Associated 
Harvard Clubs was adopted. The Sec- 
retary spoke of the men who had died 
since the last meeting, after which a com- 
mittee was appointed to make nom- 
inations for officers for the ensuing 
year. The following were nominated 
and elected: Pres., V.C. Alderson, ’85, 
School of Mines, Golden; vice-pres., 
W. F. Richards, ’89, Colorado Springs; 
sec.-treas., A. S. V. Carpenter, 05, 
Colorado Springs. The meeting then 
adjourned. 

The annual dinner was served in the 
dining-room of the Club at 7: 30 o’clock. 
The table was decorated with crimson 
and white flowers. Dean Briggs was 
the guest of the evening and made the 
principal speech. He was greeted upon 
his appearance by the following song to 
the tune of the “‘ Blue and the Gray ”: 


To you, Dean, we drink a health, Sir, 
On our feet to-night ! 


Best of Harvard Deans we hail you! 
Re-welcome to our sight! 

In the tinkle of the glasses, 

Glasses charged anew, 

Greetings send we back to Harvard, 
Sons ever true! 


Dean Briggs spoke of the present-day 
Harvard and of the plans of the Uni- 
versity and of the Alumni Association. 
He laid special stress upon the re-or- 
ganization of the Alumni Association 
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and of the work which that organization 
will try to do. He was followed by W. C. 
Sturgis, ’84; John Parsons, 84; D. F. 
Carpenter, 00; Rev. J. B. Gregg, ’56; 
F. H. Touret, 96; R. H. Hart, ’97; 
H. F. Lunt, ’98; and W. P. J. Dinsmore, 
99. W.H. Smiley, 77, principal of the 
Denver High School, spoke of Harvard in 
the Seventies. Later in the evening in 
response to a question by Dean Briggs, 
Mr. Smiley spoke of the attitude which 
Harvard men as principals of schools 
had towards their pupils in urging them 
in their choice of college. The singing 
was particularly good, the songs being 
rendered by a picked mob. “The Sun 
it set in crimson” a good many times 
before the meeting was officially closed 
by the rendering of “Fair Harvard.” 

The following were present at the 
dinner: Dean Briggs, C. H. Wyman, 
Sp. 99, W. M. Randol, ’91, H. A. 
Nye, ’06, R. Livermore, ’00, W. S. 
Nichols, W. C. Sturgis, ’84, R. Sturgis, 
02, F. L. Capers, Jr., 07, Aven Nelson, 
92, D. F. Carpenter, ’00, H. Lindsley, 
02, W. P. J. Dinsmore, ’99, J. Parsons, 
74, F. O. Vaille, ’74, E. Brehaut, ’96, 
C. S. Pastorius, ’87, H. E. Woodbridge, 
H. F. Lunt, ’98, W. F. Richards, ’89, 
L. Carpenter, ’04, W. H. Smiley, ’77, 
A. A. Hubbard, 90, E. H. Dwinell, ’96, 
W. H. Swan, m ’91, F. H. Touret, ’95, 
R. H. Hart, ’97, P. H. Holme, / 03, 
W. M. Davis, ’07, Rev. G. L. Paterson, 
F. H. Loud, A.M. ’00, Rev. J. B. Gregg, 
’56, F. E. Robinson, E. DeF. Curtis, 
A. S. V. Carpenter, 05. 

A. S. V. Carpenter, 05, Sec. 


ST. LOUIS. 


The Harvard Club of St. Louis held 
its fall smoker at the University Club, on 
Nov. 26, in honor of the 300th anni- 
versary of John Harvard’s birth. Mr. 
W. R. L. Gifford read an entertaining 
paper on the life of John Harvard. 
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We were favored with a visit from the 
Harvard Musical Clubs, who gave an 
excellent concert in this city on Christ- 
mas Eve and left for Chicago on Christ- 
mas night. 

The annual dinner of the Club was 
held at the St. Louis Country Club on 
Jan. 16, 1908, the guest of honor being 
Dean Briggs, who gave an excellent ex- 
position of affairs at Cambridge, particu- 
larly as to the attitude of the authorities 
and faculty towards athletics and the 
extension of Harvard influence through- 
out the West. About 80 men attended 
the dinner, including H. McK. Landon, 
of Indianapolis, president of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs, who extended a 
cordial invitation to ail present to attend 
the meeting of the Clubs at Philadelphia 
in May. 

J. H. Holliday, ’00, Sec. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


We expect to have our next business 
meeting within a few weeks at which the 
officers for the coming year will be 
elected. Our present officers are as 
follows: Pres., Hon. M. C. Sloss, ’90; 
1st vice-pres., Hon. C. M. Belshaw, ’83; 
2d vice-pres., R. C. Harrison, ’90; sec., 
Philip Bancroft, ’03; treas., J. S. Sev- 
erance, L. S. S. 63. 

We had our annual banquet at the 
Fairmont Hotel early in November, at 
which Prof. H. Morse Stephens, who was 
guest of honor, delivered a most inter- 
esting as well as instructive address to 
the Club upon the subject of “The Com- 
bination of the College and University 
in America.” He dwelt at some length 
on the accusation that Harvard Uni- 
versity was ruining Harvard College, 
and, after presenting both sides of the 
question with great fairness, he conclud- 
ed with a strong endorsement of the 
combination of university and college. 


Philip Bancroft, 08, Sec. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


The annual dinner of the Club was 
held on Jan. 30, in the banquet-room of 
the Alexandria Hotel in Los Angeles. 
Dean Briggs was the guest of honor and 
responded to one of the toasts, giving a 
delightful talk full of pleasant reminis- 
cence and gossip of the present day 
about the College which is so dear to 
the hearts of all the graduates. Toasts 
were drunk to the President of the United 
States and to the President of Harvard 
College. Russ Avery, president of the 
Club, acted as toastmaster. 

The following officers were elected 
for the new year: Pres., Walter Ray- 
mond; sec., Marshall Stimson; treas., 
G. E. Newlin. 

The Secretary’s address is 220 Mason 
Building, Los Angeles, California, and 
he desires to make it known that all 
Harvard men visiting Southern Cali- 
fornia are welcome, and that he will en- 
deavor to place them in touch with 
former classmates wherever possible. 

Marshall Stimson, Sec. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

The Club has now 41 members — 
the largest number since it was formed: 
C. W. Andrews, W. S. Andrews, A. C. 
Baebenroth, G. E. Behr, W. Bellamy, 
W. M. Booth, C. W. Cabeen, Rev. 
S. R. Calthrop, C. H. Carter, G. C. 
Clancy, H. A. Eaton, J. E. Falker, 
W. F. Hodge, I. P. Hazard, Dr. F. J. 
Kaufman, C. H. King, L. Krumbhaar, 
C. J. Kullmer, W. R. Mackenzie, W. W. 
Magee, E. F. Metcalf, L. W. Mott, 
T. M. Osborne, A. S. Patterson, I. J. 
Peritz, J. D. Pennock, P. O. Place, 
E. D. Roe, W. M. Ross, E. F. South- 
worth, H. P. Wilbur, F. C. Ware, S. M. 
Waxman, L. B. Williams, Dr. A. M. 
Wose, G. N. Terzieff, E. H. Archibald, 
F. F. Harbam, A. Zoller, T. Bond. 
Pres., W. S. Andrews, ’80; Ist vice- 
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pres., W. M. Ross; 2d vice-pres., F. J. 
Kaufman; sec. and treas., H. A. Eaton; 
executive committee, W. W. Magee, 
W. M. Booth, J. D. Pennock. 

Last summer the Syracuse Harvard 
Club carried through successfully a 
series of Sunday afternoon band con- 
certs. Now that there is every likeli- 
hood that the city will continue these 
concerts, the Harvard Club is planning 
to undertake a series of free winter 
concerts. 

The Harvard Club believes that there 
is need for effort in increasing the num- 
ber of those who enjoy music, and in 
raising the taste of the public, since 
music is one of the most accessible and 
one of the most refining of the arts. The 
Club proposes, therefore, a series of 
four concerts, to be given by a small 
orchestra of about ten instruments, 
made up of the most skilled professional 
musicians obtainable. It plans to have 
the orchestra perform only such music 
as is thoroughly good, yet is at the same 
time easily appreciated. It plans, fur- 
thermore, to have at each concert a 
trained musician who shall in few words 
comment upon the pieces played, ex- 
plaining briefly the forms and _ their 
historical development; and who shall 
also point out and illustrate by the aid 
of the piano the structure of the music. 
This feature is frankly educational, to 
give an intellectual understanding of 
musical art, which is too often enjoyed, 
if enjoyed at all, as a mere emotional 
experience. There will also be a singer 
at each concert, since it is the purpose 
of the Club to make the concerts de- 
lightful as well as educational. 


H. A. Eaton, 93, Sec. 


TORONTO. 
The annual dinner of the Harvard 
Club was held at the National Club in 
this city, on Nov. 18. About 20 loyal 
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sons of Harvard attended. W. P. Cohoe 
presided, and the usual toasts were hon- 
ored. After dinner the fifth annual 
meeting of the Club was held. S. B. 
Trainer reported on the meetings of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs at Detroit in 
May last. W. P. Cohoe was re-elected 
president, and R. C. Matthews, sec.- 
treas. 
R. C. Matthews, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from 
information furnished by the Class Secre- 
taries, and by the Secretaries of Harvard 
Clubs and Associations, and from other reli- 
able sources. The value of this department 
might be greatly enhanced if Harvard men 
everywhere would contribute to it. Responsi- 
bility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to 
assign recent Harvard men to their proper 
Class; since many who call themselves class- 
mates take their degrees in different years. It 
sometimes happens, therefore, that, in the 
news furnished by the Secretaries, the Class 
tating of the Quinquennial Catalogue is not 
strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and 
in the University Notes. 


The Senior Alumnus. 

The past quarter has seen the passing 
of several of the oldest alumni. Charles 
A. Welch, ’33, who died on Jan. 22, had 
been Senior Alumnus since the death of 
Thomas Wigglesworth, ’33, on March 
21, 1907. Previous to him, the Senior 
Alumnus was J. T. Morse, ’32, died 
Sept. 20, 1906, and then J. W. Cross, 
28, died Aug. 18, 1906. The present 
Senior Alumnus, Charles Henry Parker, 
’35, was born in May, 1816. Thus in less 
than a year and a half there has been a 
descent of seven classes —from 1828 to 
1835, as 1834 is extinct. So are 1836 
and 1837; 1838 has five members; in ’39 
Dr. E. E. Hale is the sole survivor, and 


in 1840, the Rev. W. O. White. 
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1833. 

Charles Alfred Welch, who died at 
Cohasset, Jan. 22, 1908, was born in 
Boston, Jan. 30, 1815. He was the son 
of Francis Welch, and Margaret Crease 
Stackpole, both of Boston. He came of 
long-lived stock: his father was born in 
1776 and died in 1867; his grandfather, 
Francis, was born in Boston in 1744 
and died in England in 1790; his great- 
grandfather, John (1711-1789), was a 
carver, and carved the wooden codfish 
which is preserved in the State House, 
Boston. Mr. Welch was born in a house 
belonging to his mother’s family on the 
site of the present Boston Post Office. 
Like his father, grandfather, and sons, 
he attended the Boston Latin School. 
In 1829 he entered Harvard and grad- 
uated in the Class of 1833. While in 
College he belonged to the Med. Fac., 
and to the Porcellian, of which he was 
grand marshal, 1837-40. After grad- 
uating he taught Latin and Greek at 
Baltimore College in 1833-34. In 1834- 
35, he attended the Harvard Law 
School, and in 1837 he began to prac- 
tise law in Boston. In March, 1838, he 
formed a partnership with Edward D. 
Sohier, ’29, which continued unbroken 
until Mr. Sohier’s death, Nov. 23, 1888. 
He was once, about 1860, a candidate 
on the Democratic ticket for Congress. 
For many years he served as Chairman 
of the Waltham School Committee. He 
resided in Waltham from about 1847 
until about 1880. The last 25 years of 
his life he made his home in Cohasset. 
For many years he was president of 
the Lewis and Long Wharf Companies, 
and of the Social Law Library; and a 
director in the 3d National Bank of 
Boston. On Aug. 20, 1844, he married 
Mary Love Boott, of Boston, who died 
March 29, 1899. Two of their children 
survive, viz.: Charles A., a yachtsman, 
and Francis C., a lawyer, and one of the 
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principal trustees in Boston. In 1861 
Mr. Welch joined the Monitor Lodge 
of Free Masons in Waltham, and he 
was thenceforth prominent in that or- 
ganization, serving as the Grand Master 
of the Masons of Massachusetts, 1878- 
80. As a lawyer, his specialty was the 
trial of cases before the Massachusetts 
and the United States Supreme Courts; 
he was also distinguished as an equity 
lawyer; and he managed large estates 
in trust. He was cremated at Forest 
Hills Cemetery, and buried at Mt. 
‘eeke Cemetery, Waltham. 


1836. 


Samuel Gray Ward was born at No. 3 
Park Place, Boston, Oct. 3, 1817, and 
died Nov. 17, 1907, at Washington, 
D. C. His father, Thomas Wren Ward, 
was well known among the great mer- 
chants of the day, as agent for Baring 
Brothers of London from 1828 until he 
retired in the “fifties,” and showed his 
public spirit by serving gratuitously as 
Treasurer of Harvard College for 12 
years, also being a member of its Cor- 
poration. His mother, Lydia Gray, 
was the daughter of Samuel Gray of 
Boston. Samuel Gray Ward went to 
the Public Latin School; the Round 
Hill School at Northampton, and Har- 
vard College, where he graduated at the 
age of 19. On his return from travel 
in Europe he married, Oct. 3, 1840, 
Anna Hazard Barker, daughter of 
Jacob Barker and Eliza Hazard of 
Rhode Island. After three years in 
business he retired and settled at Lenox, 
where he spent his time in the varied 
occupations of farming, reading, and 
painting, for the next six years. His 
poetic temperament inclined him to a 
literary life and he wrote a few essays, 
translations, and poems, some of which 
appeared in The Dial, and Emerson’s 
“Parnassus.” The circle at Cambridge, 
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to which he belonged had at its head 
the wife of Prof. Farrar, and among 
the friends of his early days were William 
Ellery Channing, Margaret Fuller, and 
Emerson. It was to Samuel Gray Ward 
that Emerson’s ‘Letters to a Friend ’ 
were written from 1838 to 1853. About 
1850, his father — wishing to retire — 
entrusted him with the business in the 
United States of Baring Brothers, the 
foreign bankers for the government. 
He conducted this business with signal 
ability and success through the Civil 
War, and was actively interested in the 
politics of the times with John Forbes, 
Henry Lee, and others. In 1865 he 
moved to New York for greater con- 
venience in business — where, with his 
brother, George Cabot Ward, ’43, he 
continued to represent Baring Brothers 
until 1885, when he retired and went to 
live in Washington, D. C. In later 
years, with more leisure, he spent much 
time in painting, chiefly in water-colors, 
with great success; and retained an 
active interest in public affairs, litera- 
ture, and art throughout his life, being 
a founder of the Union Club, Boston, 
a supporter of the Nation, and a trustee 
of the Metropolitan Art Museum in 
New York. He had three daughters 
and one son. His eldest daughter, Anna 
Barker Ward, married Joseph Thoron 
and died in 1874, leaving two children. 
One surviving daughter, Lydia Gray 
Ward, married Baron Richard Hoffman 
and has two sons. The other daughter, 
Elizabeth Barker Ward, married Baron 
Ernst Schénberg. His son, Thomas 
Wren Ward, of the Class of ’66, married 
Sophia Read Howard, of Baltimore, 
and has three children. With the 
death of Mr. Ward the Class of 1836 
became extinct. It had 39 members. 


1842. 
William Thomas Davis was born 
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in Plymouth, March 3, 1822, a son of 
William and Joanna Davis, his mother 
being a daughter of Capt. Gideon White, 
who was an Officer in the English Army, 
and a descendant of Peregrine White. 
the first child born in the Pilgrim Colony. 
Mr. Davis received his early education 
in the Plymouth public schools, and 
entered Harvard College, being gradu- 
ated in the Class of 1842 at the age of 20. 
Then he traveled in Europe, and on 
his return to this country he studied 
law at the Law School and was admitted 
to the Boston bar in 1849, but never 
practised. In 1853 he removed from 
Boston to his native town, which was 
thenceforth his home. The fisheries 
being at that time one of the most im- 
portant industries of the town, he nat- 
urally became interested in them, and 
was engaged in sending vessels to the 
Grand Banks, but soon turned his at- 
tention to banking and was president 
of the Plymouth Bank, and the Ply- 
mouth National Bank. Public affairs 
early attracted him, and he was elected 
to the board of selectmen in 1855, and 
served continuously to 1866, being 
chairman for the last 11 years, and 
having the responsibilities of that office 
during the Civil War, when he devoted 
most of his time to the needs of the sol- 
diers in the hospitals, and on the field, as 
well as to those of their families at home. 
In that period he enlisted about 800 
men from Plymouth and the near-by 
towns. He declined a re-election in 
1866, and was chosen twice afterwards, 
but declined to serve. In 1888 he was 
again elected to the board, and this 
time he served for several years. He 
was a member of the school committee 
for a long term of years. In his early 
life he was a Republican in politics, 
and was sent to the General Court as 
senator from the Plymouth district in 
1858 and 1859, and in 1864 he was a 
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presidential elector, and a delegate to 
the National Republican Convention 
in Cincinnati in 1876, but when that 
party nominated the late J. G. Blaine 
for candidate for the presidency he re- 
pudiated the nomination and left the 
party and joined the Democratic ranks, 
where for years he was a powerful 
leader, and during campaigns was a 
speaker of force and repute. His know- 
ledge of parliamentary law was large, 
and for this reason he was called upon 
to preside at the meetings of the town, 
and there was scarcely a town meeting 
held in 25 years at which he was not 
the moderator, until within a compara- 
tively few years deafness came on him 
to such an extent that it compelled him 
to give up the duties of the office, but 
he still took an active interest in town 
affairs. He was always absorbed in 
historical matters and his connection 
began early with the Pilgrim Society, 
of which he was a vice-president from 
1860 to 1872, when he was elected pre- 
sident and held the office for six years. 
One of his early works was “Ancient 
Landmarks of Plymouth.” His “His- 
tory of Plymouth ” followed soon after- 
ward and filled a field that had been 
left uncultivated, for, while it touched 
on the early history of the town, it 
brought the story of men and events 
down to the time of its publication. He 
also wrote the histories of Plymouth, 
Worcester, and Essex Counties, and 
contributed historical sketches of more 
than 20 towns in Massachusetts. When 
Plymouth voted to have its records 
published he was assigned the work of 
transcribing them and editing them. 
Among his other works are the “His- 
tory of the Massachusetts Judiciary,” 
and the “History of the Massachusetts 
Bar,’ books which were a portion of 
“The Professional and Industrial His- 
tory of Suffolk County,” in which he 
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introduced a biographical register of 
every lawyer who had exercised his 
office in that county in two centuries. 
His most recent work is “Plymouth 
Memories of an Octogenarian,” pub- 
lished last year. This is a record of 
the Plymouth customs, places, and 
people and their doings that had come 
under his observation in his long life. 
He was an honorary member of the 
Connecticut Historical Society and of 
the Old Colony Historical Society, and 
at the time of his death was vice-presi- 
dent of the Pilgrim Society. In 1895 
he was commissioned by the Pilgrim 
Society to superintend the placing of a 
bronze tablet at Scrooby, England, to 
mark the spot where the Pilgrim church 
was formed and he made the journey 
thither. He married Abbie Burr Hedge, 
daughter of Isaac Hedge of Plymouth, 
who died 13 years ago. He is survived 
by a son, Howland Davis, of New York, 
and three daughters, Mrs. Alexander 
Jackson of Boston, Mrs. Henry R. 
Hitchcock of Hyde Park, and Miss 
Katherine Davis of Plymouth. He died 
there Dec. 3, 1907. — Frederick Sheldon 
died at his home in Newport, R. I., on 
Nov. 22, 1907, at the age of 80. He 
fitted for college in Germany, entered 
Sophomore, and graduated among the 
first eight of #. B. K. He married Miss 
Fearing, daughter of the late D. B. 
Fearing of Newport. He was a member 
of the New York Yacht Club, and of 
the Union, Knickerbocker, and Century 
Clubs in New York. 


1843. 
Rev. F. C. Wiutams, Sec., 
248 Walnut St., Brookline. 

Gen. Horace Binney Sargent, com- 
mander of the Ist Massachusetts Cavalry 
in the Civil War, died Jan. 8, 1908, at 
Santa Barbara, Cal. He was born in 
Quincy, June 30, 1821. After graduating 
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A.B. in 1848, he entered the Law School, 
and took his LL.B. degree in 1845. He 
then practised law. At the opening of 
the Civil War he was senior aide on the 
staff of Gov. J. A. Andrew. He was 
commissioned lieutenant-colonel of the 
1st Massachusetts Cavalry in 1861, 
became colonel of the regiment in Octo- 
ber, 1862, and took part in the engage- 
ments of Secessionville, Culpeper, and 
Rapidan Station, and in the battles of 
Antietam, South Mountain, and Chancel- 
lorsville. He was with Gen. Banks in 
the Red River campaign, and was 
wounded in action. March 21, 1864, 
he was brevetted brigadier-general for 
gallantry and good conduct. Sept. 29, 
1864, he was mustered out of service 
on account of his wounds. He was de- 
partment commander of the Massachu- 
setts G. A. R. in 1876, ’77, and ’78, the 
only man who served three consecutive 
terms in that office. At every depart- 
ment encampment for the last 20 years 
one of the first duties of the encamp- 
ment has been to send a message of 
love and greeting to the General, whose 
response by wire was always one of the 
pleasant events of the annual gather- 
ings. Gen. Sargent was founder of the 
Soldiers’ home at Chelsea. He was 
a frequent contributor to periodical 
literature and the newspapers, and 
delivered numerous addresses. His 
daughter, Elizabeth, married Rear- 
Admiral B. H. McCalla, at whose house 
Gen. Sargent died. 


1845. 
Dr. J. P. Reynotps, Sec., 
416 Marlboro St., Boston. 

The long and valued services of Dr. 
S. F. Coues, retired in 1887 with the 
rank of Medical Director, U. S. N., were 
recognized by his advancement in 1906 
to the grade of Rear Admiral. His 
classmates and college friends recall 
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his distinction in 1851, when his first 
naval examination made him highest 
among 40 candidates. To his many 
years at sea succeeded long, arduous, 
and most responsible duty on shore; 
and the increase in rank becomes a 
thoroughly welcome tribute. 


1851. 
H. W. Haynes, Sec., 
239 Beacon St., Boston. 

Edward Wyeth Brown died in Arling- 
ton, Oct. 29, 1907. He was born in 
West Cambridge, in the section now 
comprised in Belmont. His father was 
James Brown, of the publishing house 
of Little, Brown & Co., Boston. His 
preparatory studies were pursued at 
the school of Mrs. Samuel Ripley, in 
Concord, and with George P. Sanger, 
in Charlestown. Immediately after 
graduation he entered the firm of Hinck- 
ley, Swan & Brown, of Boston, as the 
junior partner. In the summer of 1852 
he traveled in Europe. Afterwards he 
became a member of the firm of Shep- 
herd, Clark & Brown of Boston. At 
the outbreak of the Civil War he enlisted 
in Co. G, 45th Mass. Vols., and served 
most of his time in South Carolina. At 
the close of the war he received an ap- 
pointment in the Treasury Department 
at Washington, D. C., which he held 
for a number of years. Subsecuently 
he became connected with his father’s 
firm, of Little, Brown & Co., but re- 
tired from active business in 1876. For 
several years he was the librarian of 
the Belmont Public Library; but about 
1897 he changed his residence to Arling- 
ton. On Sept. 12, 1854, he married 
Julia Ganot Pragoff, who died Oct. 2, 
1886. Their children were Winthrop 
and Frank Copperthwaite, who are 
still living, and Julia Pragoff, who died 
Jan. 10, 1892. His brother, John M. 
Brown, graduated in 1863. 
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S. L. Tuornprke, Sec., 
62 Devonshire St., Boston. 

H. K. Oliver has returned to Europe, 
but his winter address is the St. 
Botolph Club, Boston. He has promptly 
complied with the Secretary’s request 
for Class-Book entries. Will others 
kindly follow the example. Minutes 
about deceased classmates are also 
especially desirable in a Class as old 
as ours. —J. H. Choate is president 
of the National Civil Service Reform 
League. — At a recent Class meeting 
S. L. Thorndike was formally elected 
Secretary and J. H. Choate was added 
to the Class Committee. 


1853. 


S. S. SHaw, Sec., 
49 Mt. Vernon St. Boston. 

The annual dinner of the Class, on 
Jan. 18, at the Union Club, Boston, 
was attended by 12 members, including 
President Eliot. Notice was taken of 
the decease of four classmates since 
the last dinner, Livermore, Weld, 
Dwelley, and Cornelius Fiske. The 
proceedings were as usual wholly 
informal. 


1854. 
Dr. B. J. Jerrries, Acting Sec., 
15 Chestnut St., Boston. 

David Hill Coolidge, Class Secretary 
for 53 years, died in Boston Dec. 7, 1907. 
For 52 successive years he presided at 
the Class Meeting on Commencement 
Day at Cambridge. III health prevented 
his being present last year. He was born 
in Boston on Feb. 7, 1833, the only child 
of Charles Leonard and Elizabeth Lydia 
(Hill) Coolidge. On the maternal side, 
his grandfather, David Hill, fought in 
the Revolutionary War, and his great- 
uncles also fought for their country’s 
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independence. They were Samuel Hill, 
who was killed at the battle of Bunker 
Hill, and Jeremiah Hill, who was in the 
fight at Lexington, in 1775, and also in 
the Bunker Hill battle. He was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Cincinnati. Mr. 
Coolidge fitted for college at the Boston 
Latin School, and was graduated with 
the Class of 1854. After graduation, he 
studied for a year or more at the Dane 
Law School and then for two years read 
law with Hon. Peleg W. Chandler. He 
was admitted to the Suffolk bar in 1857. 
In public life he was elected a commis- 
sioner in insolvency in 1865, and for five 
successive terms of three years each was 
re-elected to this office. He afterward 
was a master in chancery for a time. 
He was a member of the Boston Com- 
mon Council in 1863 and 1864, repre- 
senting the Sixth Ward, and also repre- 
sented the same ward in the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives in 1865. 
He served as an extra secretary for Gov. 
John Albion Andrew, during the Civil 
War. For several years he was a trustee 
of Boston City Hospital. One of his 
longest activities was as clerk for 43 
years of the corporation of the Home for 
Aged Men, Boston, from the time it was 
established in 1861 until about two years 
ago, when his resignation was most 
reluctantly accepted and_ resolutions 
were passed expressing the value of his 
long service to the corporation. He was 
succeeded as clerk by one of his sons, 
C. A. Coolidge. Mr. Coolidge was 
affiliated with the Arlington Street 
Church in a prominent way, and was 
long deeply interested in the charities 
which it maintains, and a wise counselor 
in the work of dispensing relief. He was 
a director in the Mattapan Trust Co., 
also in the Winnisimmet R. R., and a 
trustee of the Baldwinville Home. He 
was a member of the Unitarian Club, 
of the Massachusetts State Society, Sons 
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of the American Revolution, a director 
of the Bunker Hill Monument Associa- 
tion, and formerly belonged to the Union 
Club and the University Club, from 
which he had withdrawn in recent years. 
Mr. Coolidge was married on Jan. 6, 
1858, to Isabella Shurtleff of Brookline, 
who survives him, as do three sons and 
a daughter, Charles Allerton, ’81, of the 
architects’ firm of Shepley, Rutan & 
Coolidge; David Hill, Jr., ’86, the land- 
scape architect; Dr. Frederick Shurtleff, 
°87, of Pittsfield, and Mrs. Councilman 
(Isabella Coolidge), wife of Dr. William 
T. Councilman, a professor of the Har- 
vard Medical School. 


1855. 
E. H. Assor, Sec., 
1 Follen St., Cambridge. 
In December Alexander Agassiz 
started on a scientific expedition to 
Central Africa. 


1856. 
Pror. JEREMIAH SMITH, Sec., 
4 Berkeley St. Cambridge. 

George Osgood Holyoke died in West 
New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y., 
Nov. 21, 1907. He was born in Salem, 
Mass., Nov. 10, 1834, and was the son 
of Dr. Edward Augustus Holyoke (H. U. 
1817) and Maria (Osgood) Holyoke. 
He was descended from Edward Hol- 
yoke, who was President of Harvard 
from 1737 to 1769. After graduation he 
taught for a short time in Louisville, 
Ky. In 1858 he went into mercantile 
business, which he carried on first in 
Boston and afterwards in New York. 
For many years his residence has 
been on Staten Island. He was mar- 
ried in Boston, Oct. 16, 1861, to Jane 
Wildes Blake, daughter of James Henry 
Blake. A daughter, Marian, survives 
him. 
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1858. 
S. A. Witiiams, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

William Elliott died Dec. 5, 1907, 
after an hour’s illness at Beaufort, S. C., 
where he was born Sept. 3, 1838. He 
entered our class in 1854, but left it at 
the end of the Sophomore year and en- 
tered the University of Virginia as a 
student of history, literature, and law. 
He was admitted to the bar in Charles- 
ton in 1861. He served in the Confed- 
erate service with credit throughout the 
Civil War and for a time was on the staff 
of Major-Gen. Stephen B. Lee. In 1866 
he was elected a member of the South 
Carolina Legislature; was a delegate to 
the Democratic National Convention 
at St. Louis in 1876 and was a Demo- 
cratic Presidential Elector for the state 
at large in 1880; was elected to the 50th 
Congress in 1886 and served until 1902. 
Soon after this he was appointed by the 
President to determine the number and 
locations of the Confederate dead, and 
it was soon after his return from the 
Mississippi Valley, where he had beer. 
engaged in this work, that he died. His 
wife, three daughters and two sons sur- 
vive him. 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec., 
5 Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 
It is learned that Daniel Webster Paul 
died st Middleton Springs, Vt., March 
30, 1903. 


1863. 
C. H. Denny, Acting Sec., 
23 Central St., Boston. 

Clifford Crowninshield Waters, son of 
William Dean and Abigail (Devereux) 
Waters, was born in Salem, Nov. 19, 
1840. He fitted for college at the Salem 
Classical and High School. From Octo- 
ber, 1863, to April 1864, he was in Port 
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Royal, S. C., and its vicinity as Superin- 
tendent of Plantations, under the author- 
ity of the United States. He was assigned 
three plantations on St. Helena Island, 
and also Paris Island, and was for a 
time assistant special aide, U. S. Treas- 
ury Department, having in charge the 
abandoned chattel property within those 
limits. May 1, 1864, to Feb. 8, 1865, he 
was a tea broker in Boston, when he left 
for Louisiana, to engage in cotton-raising. 
March, 1868, driven away by inunda- 
tions, droughts, and ravages of the 
cotton-worm, he returned to St. Helena 
Island, S. C., and was engaged in the 
production and handling of sea-island 
cotton until April, 1881, when he went 
to Jamestown, Dakota, and engaged in 
wheat and stock raising in the James 
River Valley. He caused the town of 
his residence to be named Pingree, after 
his classmate and friend. In 1891 he left 
North Dakota, finding his health some- 
what impaired, and went to California 
for a change of climate. He has remained 
there since, living at Riverside or Los 
Angeles in the winter, and on one of the 
coast islands in the summer. He has not 
been engaged in any active business. 
He died in a hospital at Los Angeles of 
Bright’s disease on Jan. 2,1908. He was 
unmarried. He has a brother, William 
C. Waters, who lives in Salem, and an- 
other brother, Edward Stanley Waters, 
who livesin Minneapolis, Minn. Waters 
has been a member of the Class Commit- 
tee ever since graduation, but as practi- 
cally his whole life was spent away from 
Boston, he has not attended a meeting of 
the Class since 1866. — Robert Newlin 
Verplanck, son of William Samuel and 
Anna B. (Newlin) Verplanck, was born 
in Fishkill, N. Y., Nov. 18, 1842. He 
fitted for college at the school of Otis 
Bisbee, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He was 
commissioned second lieutenant, Sixth 
U. S. Colored Troops, Sept. 15, 1863; 
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first lieutenant, 118th Colored Troops, 
Nov. 23, 1864; brevet captain, April 2, 
1865; and resigned June 21, 1865. He 
then began business in New York City. 
After April 1, 1871, he lived at Fishkill, 
having sold out his oil refinery, and had 
the management of his father’s farms. 
He went into business again in New York 
City, May 1, 1875, being for a while 
engaged in manufacturing in bonded 
warehouses, and then went back to 
Fishkill and took to farming again. He 
finally abandoned agriculture, after 
some 30 years’ experience, having found 
it profitable to neither mind nor purse, 
and went to live in Orange, N. J., where 
he died suddenly of heart failure, Jan. 
10,1908. He was married Feb. 24, 1876, 
to Kate Brinckerhoff, by whom he had 
five children, and who, as well as the 
children, survives him. He came to the 
Class meeting at Commencement in 
1906, not having met his classmates as 
a body before since 1869. — Joseph 
Anthony Gillet, son of Jeremiah and 
Fanny Gosina (Day) Gillet, was born 
in New Lebanon, N. Y., June 21, 1837. 
He fitted for college at the Wesleyan 
Academy, Wilbraham. Sept. 1, 1864, 
he became sub-master in the Cam- 
bridge High School. In connection 
with his fellow teacher, W. J. Rolfe, 
he engaged in writing and publishing 
a series of “Text-Books in Physics,” 
which had a success as a_ practical 
manual for the use of high schools and 
other institutions of learning. In 1870 
he removed to New York City and be- 
came professor of mathematics and 
physics in the Normal College of the 
City of New York, a position which he 
held up to the time of his death, and 
for the last year or so he has been act- 
ing as head of that institution. He re- 
mained at his post until within ten days 
of his death, which took place at the 
Hahnemann Hospital in New York, 
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Jan. 28, 1908, after an operation for 
appendicitis. He was married at Wil- 
braham, May 4, 1864, to Sarah H. Bliss, 
daughter of John Wesley Bliss, who 
survives him. He also leaves a son and 
a married daughter. 


1865. 
G. A. Gopparp. Sec., 
10 Tremont &., Boston. 

Gorham Deane Williams died Aug. 
27, 1907, in Greenfield, where he had 
first practised law, after his admission to 
the bar in 1868. He rose to high position 
in the Franklin County bar, and held 
many public offices. He was afterwards 
in business in other places, but finally 
returned to the law and at last to Green- 
field. His death was sudden. He mar- 
ried at Greenfield, Jan. 17, 1871, Ella 
C. Taylor, by whom he had two daugh- 
ters. — Dr. Ferdinand Gordon Morrill, 
a temporary member, died Dec. 25, 
1907, at Assouan, Egypt. He left college 
after one year, served in the Navy the 
last six months of the war, and until 
1866, when he took up the study of medi- 
cine and took his M.D. degree in 1869 at 
the Harvard Medical School. He became 
a successful practitioner and a useful 
man, serving at the Mass. Gen. Hos- 
pital, at the Carney Hospital and es- 
pecially at the Children’s Hospital, 
where he was very influential, and was 
the first to introduce there the use of diph- 
theria antitoxin, with excellent results. 
He married at Boston on May 17, 1871, 
Arria Niles, who survives with two sons. 


1866. 
C. E. Srrarron, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Theodore Francis Wright was born 
in Dorchester (now Boston) Aug. 3, 
1845. At the close of the first term of 
the Sophomore year he left college for 
the army. He was appointed first 
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lieutenant of infantry, and was _pre- 
sented by his classmates with a uniform, 
sash, and belt. He was assigned to the 
108th U. S. Colored Infantry. He was 
honorably discharged July 3, 1865, 
and returned to the Class at the begin- 
ning of the first term Senior; made up 
his conditions in the winter vacation 
and received his degree of A.B. with 
the Class. He had been a constant and 
devoted student of Swedenborg, and 
shortly after graduating he entered the 
Theological School of the New Church 
at Waltham. He was duly ordained a 
minister of that denomination, and was 
pastor of the New Jerusalem Society 
at Bridgewater, for 20 years, where he 
also was president of the Trustees of 
the Public Library. In 1889 he was 
appointed to take charge of the Theo- 
logical School of the New Church at 
Cambridge, of which he was made 
dean and pastor of the congregation 
connected therewith. Here he con- 
tinued until his death. He also took 
an active and useful interest in the 
charities of Cambridge. He was secre- 
tary of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
and of the American School of Research 
in Palestine, tand he died during his 
third journey to the Holy Land. He 
died suddenly at sea between Alexan- 
dria and Naples, Nov. 3, 1907. He 
married (1) Harriet S. Chapman, April 
6, 1868, who died; and (2) Pamelia 
Keith, Dec. 4, 1879, who survives him 
without children. — W. A. Hayes has 
been, after 25 years of service in the 
militia in the First Corps of Cadets, 
retired with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. —G. L. Osgood has a son, 
Hamilton, born Sept. 14, 1907. 


1872. 


A. L. Lincotn, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 
Edward Gray died Dec. 14, 1907, 
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He was born at Milton on June 7, 1851, 
and was the son of William Gray and 
Sarah Frances (Loring) Gray. He 
attended the Public Latin School in 
Boston and Dixwell’s School in 1864 
and 1865, but received his final fitting 
for college from private tutors. He was 
a member of the Harvard Glee Club 
and its director in 1871-72, and of the 
Pierian Sodality, of which he was treas- 
urer in 1869 and secretary in 1870; he 
was treasurer of the Institute, a member 
of the A.K.E. and Hasty Pudding, 
and was chorister of the latter club. 
He was active in athletics, and was for 
a while pitcher of the ’Varsity Nine in 
1869 and captain of his Class Nine in 
1870, pluckily pitching with a broken 
arm in the game with Brown. He also 
rowed and was a member of the Har- 
vard Cricket Club; also of the Christian 
Union. He roomed with Arthur Hol- 
land in his Freshman and Sophomore 
years and with A. T. Cabot in his Junior 
and Senior years. He graduated with 
the intention of becoming a cotton 
manufacturer, and for a time was clerk 
in the office of the Atlantic Cotton Mills. 
In 1874 he went into the business of 
cotton buying with C. H. Gibbs, with 
whom he remained in partnership until 
July, 1876, when he continued the 
business by himself. In 1875 he was 
appointed on the personal staff of Gov. 
Gaston. He retired from active busi- 
ness several years ago, spending the 
winters in the South on account of his 
health. He always kept up his interest 
in sports and for a time was a member 
of the Country Club, Brookline, and 
of the Point Judith Country Club, and 
within a few months was playing tennis 
with his old-time spirit. He was also a 
member of the Somerset Club. His son, 
Edward, ’00, and a daughter, Margaret 
(Gray) Swann, survive him. He was 
married at Boston to Elizabeth Gray 
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Story, Sept. 21, 1875. — C. H. Russell 
has been appointed a member of the 
Municipal Art Commission of New 
York by Mayor McClellan. He has 
just published in pamphlet form “A 
History of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the Epiphany in the City of 
New York.” — Charlemagne Tower 
was elected president of the new Har- 
vard Club, Berlin, at its first meeting, 
Nov. 23, 1907. 


1873. 
A. L. Ware, Sec., 
Framingham. 

Dr. Joseph Everett Garland died at 
Gloucester on Dec. 16, 1907. He was 
the son of Joseph and Caroline Augusta 
(Goodhue) Garland and was born in 
Gloucester en Nov. 17, 1851. He pre- 
pared for college at Phillips Andover 
Academy, where he graduated with 
high honors in 1869. Upon the com- 
pletion of his college course at Harvard 
he entered the Medical School, and 
subsequently passed three years abroad 
in the study of his chosen profession. 
After filling for a time the office of 
house surgeon at the Mass. General 
Hospital he returned to Gloucester, 
where he passed his life as a practising 
physician and surgeon. He took a 
prominent part in the philanthropic 
and educational interests of the munici- 
pality, serving for more than 20 years 
on the School Committee and for a long 
period as president of the Associated 
Charities of Gloucester. A widow and 
four children survive him. 


1874. 
G. P. SanaceEr, Sec., 
53 State St., Room 940, Boston. 

H. B. Morse, in delivering over the 
keys at the dedication of the building 
of the Chinese Young Men’s Christian 
Association in Shanghai, in October, 
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made one of the addresses on that occa- 
sion, and was presiding officer at the 
banquet tendered” by the citizens of 
Shanghai to Secretary of War Taft, 
on the same day. — Henry Holbrook 
Mudge died at Bristol, R. I, Jan. 8, 
1908. He was born in Swampscott, 
July 1, 1852, the son of Enoch Redington 
and Caroline A. (Patten) Mudge. In 
College he was prominent as an athlete, 
and wasa member of the A. K. E., Hasty 
Pudding, and Porcellian. After gradu- 
ation, he traveled for a year in Europe 
and then studied three years at the Har- 
vard Medical School. In 1879 he became 
interested in cattle-raising in Kansas, 
but disposed of his herds in 1884. For 
two years was secretary to Gen. Q. A. 
Gilmore, chief engineer of construction 
of the Brooklyn Elevated R. R. From 
1888 to 1893 he spent most of his time 
in Eastern Asia and Australasia. Then 
he hunted and traveled in the Rocky 
Mountains. Aug. 3, 1898, he married at 
Bristol, R. I., Marguerite de Wolf Allen, 
and had since resided at Bristol. His 
middle name was changed from Sanford 
to Holbrook in 1899. He had one daugh- 
ter, born in 1901. 





1875. 
W. A. REED, Sec., 


Brockton. 

Dr. Frank Herbert Eaton died at 
Victoria, British Columbia, Jan. 13, 
1908. He was son of William and Anna 
Augusta Willoughby (Hamilton) Eaton, 
born at Kentville, N. S., July 29, 1851. 
Entered Acadia College, at Wolfville, 
N.S., in June, 1869, and graduated in 
1873. He was principal of the academy 
at Shelburne, N. S., until November, 
1873, when he joined the Class of 1876 
at Harvard, and shortly afterwards the 
Class of 1875. Immediately after grad- 
uation was appointed instructor of 
Greek and Natural Sciences in Horton 
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Collegiate Academy, Wolfville, N. S., 
where he remained two years. In June, 
1876, received degree of A.M. from 
Acadia College, N. S. In September, 
1877, went to Cambridge, Mass., where 
he spent the year studying comparative 
philology. Was appointed principal 
of Amherst Academy, Amherst, N. S., 
in November, 1878, and held that posi- 
tion until his appointment to the chair 
of mathematics in the Nova Scotia 
Normal School, Truro, which he re- 
signed in 1890. In 1891-92 held tem- 
porary appointments as instructor of 
mathematics in the Boston Latin School 
and in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Was for many years one 
of the governors of Acadia University 
and a member of the Senate of Mc- 
Master University, Toronto. In August, 
1897, was appointed Superintendent 
of Schools of the City of Victoria, British 
Columbia, which position he held at 
the time of his death. In June, 1905, 
he received the degree of D.C.L. from 
Acadia University, N. S.— Franklin 
Pierce Foulkes died in Chicago, Feb. 
22, 1907. The son of Richard Rowland 
and Sarah (Corey) Foulkes, he was 
born in New York City, May 17, 1853. 
After graduation he studied at the Har- 
vard Law School in 1876-77 and prac- 
tised law in Toledo, O., until 1881, 
when his health obliged him to give up 
his profession. Afterwards engaged 
in publishing business in Toledo, O., 
in firm of Baker & Foulkes. In 1904 
he received at Harvard the degree of 
LL.B. out of course as of 1877. At 
Bloomington, Ill., Jan. 15, 1882, he 
married Leonora O. Hull, and had one 
son. — On Nov. 23, 1907, H. B. Wen- 
zell was elected secretary emeritus of 
the Harvard Club of Minnesota of 
which he had been active secretary for 
19 years. He is also life member of the 
Minnesota Historical Society. — Dr. 
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D. W. Ross, after a half-year’s absence, 
has resumed his course at Harvard. 
He recently gave the Boston Art Mu- 
seum several of Turner’s water-color 
sketches. —W. A. Reed has_ been 
appointed by the Overseers one of the 
visiting committee to the Bussey In- 
stitution. 


1876. 
J. T. WHEELWwRIGHT, Sec., 
19 Milk St., Boston. 

David Theodore Seligman, born: at 
San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 11, 1856, 
died Sept. 9, 1907, at Lucerne, Switzer- 
land. He was the son of Jesse and 
Henrietta Seligman. He prepared for 
college at Phillips Exeter Academy. 
After graduating he entered the Har- 
vard Law School — graduating in 1878. 
He then went abroad and passed a 
semester in each of the universities of 
Berlin, Heidelberg, and Leipsic, and 
finished with a year at the Ecole des 
Sciences Politiques at Paris. In 1881 
he returned to New York, and entered 
the office of Alexander & Green, and 
attended lectures at the Columbia Law 
School. He was admitted to the bar in 
1882 and practised law with Messrs. 
Eugene and George Seligman, under 
the firm name of Seligman & Seligman. 
In politics he was a Republican. He 
was well known in the art world, and 
was a patron of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. He was a member of the 
Bar Association, the Lawyers Club, 
the Harvard Club, Lotos Club, Grolier 
Club, Century and Country Club, and 
was a director of the Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum. He was married on May 4, 
1893, to Florence Anistein, who, with 
three daughters, survives him. — Prof. 
F. J. Stimson delivered in the autumn 
at the Lowell Institute a course of lec- 
tures on the American Constitution, 
which has just been published. 
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1877. 
J. F. Tyuzr, Sec., 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

Stanley Cunningham was born in 
Boston, Jan. 10, 1856, and died in 
Cohasset, of apoplexy, Nov. 28, 1907. 
His father was Frederic Cunningham, 
’45, a Boston merchant, who died in 
1864; and the immigrant ancestor of 
the family was Andrew Cunningham, 
who came from England in 1680. His 
paternal ancestors thereafter were all 
residents of Boston or its immediate 
vicinity. His mother was Sarah Maria 
Parker, the daughter of William and 
Julia (Stevens) Parker; and her family 
is traced back to a daughter of the Earl 
of: Derby, who married William Parker, 
the son of Sir Phillip Parker. Our 
classmate’s maternal great-grandfather 
was Right Rev. Samuel Parker, Bishop 
of the Church of England in Massa- 
chusetts during the Revolution, and 
rector of Trinity Church in Boston, 
and it is a matter of interest that he was 
the only clergyman of the Church of 
England who held services during the 
entire Revolutionary period, which he 
is said to have accomplished by omit- 
ting the names of the royal family in the 
Liturgy. The father of our classmate 
and many of his relatives were also 
Harvard graduates. It was quite a 
matter of course that Stanley should 
attend college, and he fitted at first at 
the Park Latin School, where he re- 
mained a year, and then at the Boston 
Latin School, where the head master 
was the well-known Francis Gardner. 
In May, 1872, he left the Latin School 
and went abroad for a year, spending 
most of the winter in study in Dresden 
and Paris. He returned in April, 1873, 
and in the following June entered Col- 
lege with us. During his College course 
he was a member of the Institute of 
1770, Hasty Pudding Club, A. K. E., 
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Glee Club, A. D. Club, Der Verein, 
H. U. B. C., and the Harvard Athletic 
Association. During his Freshman year 
he roomed alone in 31 Grays, and the 
other three years with H. C. Leeds, ’77, 
in 13 Holworthy. After graduation he 
went into business and for a time was a 
cotton broker in Boston. Subsequently, 
for many years he was a banker, of the 
firm of Barnes & Cunningham, and 
retired in 1895. At different times he 
was a member of the Colonial Society, 
the Somerset Club, the Exchange Club 
of Boston, the Essex County Club of 
Manchester, and of the University 
Club of New York. He lived a large 
part of his life in Boston, but was for 
some years a resident of Brookline, 
and later removed to Cohasset. He was 
married Oct. 16, 1879, to Mary A. 
Crehore, of Boston who died several 
years ago. His children are Stanley, Jr., 
’01, and George Clarendon, ’04, Mary, 
Francis, ’11, Alice, and Alan. — Rev. 
A. T. Bowser, who for 14 years has 
been pastor of the First Unitarian 
Church of Wilmington, Del., is now the 
minister of the Unitarian Church at 
Atlanta, Ga., where he entered upon his 
new work early last Octobér. — G. H. 
Rountree and J. C. Patton are members 
of the executive committee of the Har- 
vard Club of North Carolina, recently 
organized in Raleigh. — The Class had 
its mid-winter dinner at the Harvard 
Club of New York, at eight o’clock on 
Feb. 21.— F. W. Smith, who has re- 
cently finished 20 years’ service in the 
professional training of teachers, has 
recently removed from the West to take 
a position as principal of the Paterson, 
N. J., Normal Training School. — 
G. E. Woodberry delivered in the fall 
a series of lectures at Cornell University, 
and sailed in January for the Mediter- 
ranean, where he will pass the larger 
part of this year.—A memoir of the 
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late E. H. Strobel, by Lindsay Swift, 
is printed earlier in this issue. — H. R. 
Bailey is receiver for the Enterprise 
Transportation Co. 


1878. 
H. Wurrney, Sec., 
Box 3573, Boston. 

Rev. Samuel Shepherd, born in Can- 
ada, Feb. 14, 1850, died at Maquoketa, 
Ia., April 24, 1904. He was the son of 
Samuel and Jane (Merit) Shepherd. 
After graduation he taught at Dalton, 
Ill., for a year, then studied at the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, where he 
graduated in 1882, was pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Shabbona, 
Ill., for nearly two years, then pastor of 
the Congregational Church in Wyan- 
dotte, Kan., for 16 months, and was 
ordained in 1893. From Kansas he went 
to the pastorate of the Warren Avenue 
Congregational Church of Chicago, 
where he stayed for three and a half 
years. In 1888 he went to the Atlantic 
Congregational Church of St. Paul, 
Minn., where he remained for three 
years, and in 1891 accepted a call to 
the Forestville Congregational Church of 
Chicago, where he remained until May, 
1893. His wife being broken down in 
health, he purchased a small fruit farm 
near Niles, Mich., and moved there. 
The relief was, however, only tempo- 
rary, for she died Nov. 19, 1894. Soon 
afterwards he accepted a call to become 
pastor of the Congregational Church 
of Maquoketa, Ia., where he remained 
until his death. He was twice married: 
(1) to Sarah H. Moody, Sept. 3, 1878, 
by whom he had six children, of whom 
a son and two daughters survive him; 
and (2), to Minnie B. Fletcher, of 
Maquoketa, on Feb. 18, 1896. The 
Davenport Association of Iowa, in joint 
session with the Rock River Association 
at Geneseo, Ill., Sept. 12, 13 and 14, 1904, 
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adopted a memorial to his memory, in 
which allusion is made to the long and 
painful illness that he had patiently en- 
dured. Shepherd was older than most 
men in College and was a monitor. He 
had a part on Commencement when we 
graduated, and his oldest daughter, 
Grace Clair, born Aug. 22, 1879, was 
the “‘class baby,” a distinction never 
claimed. She married and died in Chi- 
cago, Dec., 1901 (Mrs. Westbrook). — 
The Secretary has now accumulated 
material for Report VI. This will be 
published as soon as the time necessary 
for editing and the presswork allows. 


1879. 
Epwarp Hate, Sec., 
4 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 

Francis Almy has been appointed a 
member of the Buffalo Civil Service 
Commission. —F. L. Porter has been 
re-elected vice-president of the Harvard 
Club of Lawrence. — J. A. Thayer is a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Harvard Club of Worcester. — W. B. 
‘Thomas is president of the American 
Sugar Refining Co. 


1880. 
Joun Woopstry, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Robert Bacon has been awarded a 
medal by the Massachusetts Humane 
Society. He and John S. Reid jumped 
from the Harvard coaching launch last 
October, and swam to the rescue of 
two men who were clinging to a cap- 
sized canoe near the Cottage Farm 
Bridge in Charles River. — Col. C. C. 
Foster, late Medical Director of the 
Second Brigade, M. V. M., is to be 
promoted to the rank of Brigadier- 
General and is to succeed Surgeon- 
General Devine of Massachusetts on the 
latter’s retirement on April 1.—F. A. 
Tupper has been re-elected president of 
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the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association. 
— Prof. A. B. Hart has made a two 
months’ tour through the South, in pre- 
paration for a course of lectures at the 
Lowell Institute on the Negro Problem 
and other Southern conditions. — Con- 
gressman C. G. Washburn’s Washing- 
ton address is 1721 Rhode Island: Ave. 


1881. 
Pror. C. R. Sancer, Sec., 
103 Walker St., Cambridge. 

L. M. Clark was re-elected alderman 
of Boston in December, and has been 
chosen chairman of that body. — Dr. 
G. A. Gordon delivered the Dudleian 
Lecture at Harvard this year. — Ernest 
Lovering has removed from Holyoke to 
Boston, to become treasurer of the 
Dwight Manufacturing Co., with office 
at 53 State St. — Prof. M. H. Morgan 
has delivered a course of eight lectures 
in the Lowell Institute on “The Private 
Life of the Romans.” — G. A. Stearns 
is with the Union Institution for Sav- 
ings, Boston. — A. Talbot is medical 
director of the Kansas City Life Insur- 
ance Co. — Edwin Cull Howell, who 
died at Gwathmey, Va., Dec. 16, 1907, 
was born at Nantucket, April 21, 1860, 
the son of George and Frances Sarah 
(Cull) Howell. He left College in March, 
1881, but returned in 1882 and was grad- 
uated with the Class of 1883. He was by 
profession a journalist, and was also 
widely known as an authority on whist. 
— The following members of the Class 
are serving on committees of the Over- 
seers: Brandegee (physical training); 
Burdett (music); Gordon (administra- 
tion of University Chapel); Howard 
(Stillman Infirmary); G. M. Lane 
(Library, Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, government, classics); Mark- 
ham (education, music) ; Rand (botany) ; 
R. C. Sturgis (fine arts and architect- 
ure); W. R. Thayer (English _litera- 
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ture, Italian, Spanish, and Romance 
philology, history); Whiting (Bussey 
Institution). — The Class lunched at 
the Exchange Club, Boston, on Saturday, 
Feb. 8. 50 members were present. 


1882. 
H. W. Cunnineuam, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

The Class had its usual mid-winter 
lunch at the St. Botolph Club, Boston, 
on Feb. 15. — William Henry Mc- 
Kendry died at his home in Chicago, 
Dec. 12, 1907. He was the son of William 
and Caroline (Tucker) McKendry and 
was born May 17, 1859, at Ponkapog, 
Canton, Mass., where his father’s and 
mother’s families had lived for several 
generations. Shortly after graduating 
he went to Chicago and entered the em- 
ploy of Palmer, Fuller & Co., manu- 
facturers and dealers in doors, sashes, 
and blinds and continued with them till 
their dissolution about a year ago. Last 
spring he had a severe ill-turn and was 
obliged to retire from business; he died 
at his home in Chicago from a similar 
attack on Dec. 12, and was buried at his 
old home at Canton, Mass. He was never 
married. — The Secretary is most anx- 
ious to get some clue as to the identity or 
whereabouts of Henry White, who was 
a member of the Class during the Fresh- 
man year and was then a resident of 
Cambridge. He is the only man con- 
nected with the Class of whom the Sec- 
retary knows absolutely nothing. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

William Herbert Crawford died at 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Jan. 16, 1907. He 
was born in New York City, March 22, 
1860. He prepared for college at Hol- 
brook Hall, Ossining, and subsequently 
took a three years’ course at Phillips 
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Academy, Exeter. His character and 
career at Exeter, one of his classmates 
says, “reminds me of the older Brooke 
in ‘Tom Brown at Rugby.’ In 1878 he 
played on the baseball nine and foot- 
ball eleven, in the games against An- 
dover. These were the first annual 
contests of this kind and Exeter won 
both of them. He was captain of one 
of the rowing crews and was the leader 
of the glee club. In the chapel exer- 
cises he played the organ and in church 
led the choir. His frank, manly char- 
acter made him a general favorite with 
all who knew him both here and in after 
life. He passed his entrance examina- 
tions for Harvard a year ahead of his 
regular class.” He played first base on 
his Freshman Nine, and at the com- 
mencement of his Freshman year he 
was elected captain of the Freshman 
Crew. In deference to the wishes of 
his family, however, he resigned and 
gave up active participation in athletics. 
In the course of his Sophomore year he 
left college and went into business with 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales, manufac- 
turers of firearms, New York City, with 
whom he remained until 1884, and 
then became associated with a well- 
known real estate firm, J. Edgar Leay- 
craft & Co., in New York. In 1900 
he went into the same business on his 
own account. A little more than a year 
ago, he was taken unaccountably ill. 
Examination showed that, shortly be- 
fore, he had, unassisted, taken up and 
carried a sick friend, a very heavy man, 
from a carriage to his bedroom upstairs, 
and from this exertion an aneurism of 
the aorta had developed. He held out 
against it for more than a year, defying 
the predictions of physicians that his 
tenure of life was only a matter of hours, 
and struggling to continue his business 
activities to the very end. A few hours 
before his death he played some of the 
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old Glee Club songs upon the piano. Two 
days before his death he received, with 
much appreciation, a round robin reso- 
lution of greetings signed by the mem- 
bers of the Class who were present at 
the New Year’s lunch in Boston. He 
was married, Oct. 8, 1889, at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to Mina Palmyra Paine, 
who, with one son, Henry P. Crawford, 
survives him.— William Wadsworth 
Wentworth died in Chicago, IIl., on 
Dec. 6, after a lingering illness follow- 
ing gastric fever. After graduation he 
went to Chicago, and was engaged, up 
to 1888, as a teacher of Latin, Greek, 
chemistry, physiology, and other sub- 
jects, at the Englewood High School. 
During these years he pursued, out of 
school hours, a systematic study of 
medicine at the Chicago Medical Col- 
lege, the Bennett Medical College, and 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and finally graduated from the Rush 
Medical College in 1889. Since then 
he had been practising in Chicago, and 
since 1893 had held the position of 
Professor of Physiology in the North- 
western University Dental College. He 
was married June 5, 1889, at Engle- 
wood, Ill., to Abigail Catherine Mon- 
fort, who survives him. — The usual 
Class Lunch was held at the University 
Club on Jan. 11. About 40 men were 
present, including the Chief Marshal 
Elect, who was toasted and cheered. A 
letter was read from W. H. Page, giving 
encouraging reports of T. W. Cowgill, 
who has now returned to his home in 
Reno, Nev. A round robin was signed 
by every man present and dispatched 
to Cowgill and Crawford by the Secre- 
tary, bearing the sympathy and good 
wishes of their classmates. — A tenta- 
tive program for the Twenty-fifth Cele- 
bration has been arranged by the Class 
Committee. It includes: On Sunday 
afternoon, June 21, a religious service, 
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probably in Appleton Chapel, conducted 
by clergymen of the Class, followed by 
an informal reception in Cambridge; on 
Monday, an excursion to the country 
or seaside; on Tuesday, a lunch in the 
suburbs, with a reception for the ladies 
following, and the usual Class Dinner 
in the evening; and on Wednesday, the 
usual Commencement lunch in the Col- 
lege Yard. —L. A. Coolidge has changed 
his address to 2419 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington, D. C.— Dr. P. J. Eaton 
has been appointed a member of the 
Alleghany County Medical Society’s 
Milk Commission. He has changed his 
address to 715 North Highland Ave., 
E. E., Pittsburgh, Penn. — Richard 
Taylor Evans, the “Class Baby,” is in 
his second year at the Law School, and 
our classmate’s second son, Griffith 
Conrad, who graduated first in the Class 
of 1907, is now in the Graduate School. 
— F. B. Fay has changed his address to 
23 East 60th St., New York City. — F. 
W. Kaan is serving, for the tenth con- 
secutive year, as City Solicitor of Som- 
erville. He has had charge of the cases 
in connection with the removal of all 
grade-crossings from that city by the 
Fitchburg R. R.—J. F. Moors was 
re-elected president of the Boston Pub- 
lic School Association, at the annual 
meeting on Jan. 29. Moors is a member 
of the important Finance Commission, 
a body created by legislative sanction 
and confirmed by the Mayor, composed 
of representatives from the leading 
business associations of Boston, and 
empowered to investigate and report 
upon the condition of the various muni- 
cipal departments. He delivered an ad- 
dress on “Persistency in Good Citizen- 
ship,” before the Boston Y. M. C. U., 
on Jan. 19, in which he claimed that 
“the scholar in politics has been a fail- 
ure because, as a rule, he has been a 
pessimist and has contented himself with 
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criticising, rather than taking off his 
coat to go to work and help better the 
condition of things.” — C. P. Perin has 
been appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Alumni Association, Chief 
Marshal for Commencement Day. — 
Wallace Rice has accepted the position 
of private secretary to Mr. Joseph Pu- 
litzer, and will remove from Chicago to 
New York. — E. W. Sawyer is princi- 
pal of Okanagan College, Summerland, 
B. C., and writes that he is “helping to 
organize and start running, in the heart 
of British Columbia, a school planned 
on lines similar to that of Arcadia, N. 
S.” His fight against corrupt politics 
caused him to leave his position in the 
latter institution. 
1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

A. C. Arnold has left Scranton, Pa., 
and is now in charge of the Greek De- 
partment at the Pomfret School, Pom- 
fret Centre, Conn. — H. J. Cox is pre- 
sident of the Geographical Society of 
Chicago. — R. G. Brown is president 
of the Harvard Club of Minnesota. — 
W. B. Lancaster is practising medicine 
in Amherst. —Rev. J. E. Wilkinson is 
in charge of St. John’s Church, Ionia, 
Mich. — T. W. Harris has entered the 
ministry and is curate in Trinity Church, 
Claremont, N. H. His field of work in- 
cludes also Union Episcopal Church at 
West Claremont, Trinity Church at 
Cornish, and Epiphany Church at New- 
port. — Prof. W. W. Fenn, Dean of the 
Divinity School, is giving during the 
year at the University a series of talks 
on “The Parables of Jesus.” 

1885. 
H. M. Wittiams, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 


Pres. Alderson, of the Colorado School 
of Mines, has been made secretary of 
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the Committee on Federal Legislation 
of the American Mining Congress. — 
Henry Bartlett, with his family, has been 
spending the winter in Cambridge. — 
G. R. Blinn has been appointed special 
administrator of the estate of Walter F. 
Baker in which Harvard is largely inter- 
ested. — G.' D. Cushing was re-elected 
to the Massachusetts Legislature in 
November and is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Metropolitan Affairs. — A. T. 
French has severed his connection with 
the Manhattan Trust Co. of New York. 
— Harry Holden was one of the founders 
of the Harvard Club of Berkshire organ- 
ized last fall. — Prof. M. L. Kellner 
has been appointed by Bishop Lawrence 
a delegate to the Pan-Anglican Congress 
in London to be held in June. — Dr. J. 
G. Mumford and Dr. G. A. Craigin are 
two of the lecturers in the course of free 
medical lectures being given in the new 
Harvard Medical School buildings. — 
S. P. Read has prepared an elaborate 
new telegraphic code called the “Hub 
Code.” — J. J. Storrow is again presi- 
dent of the Boston School Committee; he 
is also one of the receivers of the Arnold 
Print Works and Allied Companies. — 
J. E. Thayer is the owner of a talking 
canary found in New Brunswick. — 
B. B. Thayer and Alderson are members 
of the Harvard Mining Club. 


1886. 

Dr. J. H. Huppteston, Sec., 

145 W. 78th St., New York, N. Y. 
Prof. T. W. Richards has been made 
a foreign member of the Royal Swedish 
Academy of Science.— The firm of 
Roberts (O. B.) & Mitchell has been 
dissolved and a new partnership formed 
under the name of Roberts, Roberts & 
Cushman.— Dr. H. A. Griffin has 
moved to 8 East 54th St., New York 
City. — The home address of G. G. 
Baldwin is changed to 565 Hammond 
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St., Chestnut Hill, Mass. — Rev. P. R. 
Frothingham has been appointed bac- 
calaureate preacher for the Columbia 
University Commencement of 1908. 


1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec., 
340 South Station, Boston. 

E. R. Shippen’s address is Lanherne, 
Belgrave Road, Torquay, England. — 
Prof. G. P. Baker’s lectures on the 
English drama, before the Sorbonne, 
Paris, have been very successful. 


1888. 
G. R. Putsirer, Sec., 
413 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

C. F. Choate has been elected a 
member of the Massachusetts Repub- 
lican State Committee. — F. L. Dean 
has been appointed private secretary to 
Gov. Guild of Massachusetts. — D. C. 
Holder has left Boston and now resides 
in New Orleans; he is interested in a 
fruit and garden-truck concern in Texas. 
— The following are recent changes 
in addresses sent to the Secretary in re- 
sponse to his first circular in regard to 
the forthcoming Class Report: Copley 
Amory, 30 Broad St., New York City; 
Benjamin Carpenter, 206 South Water 
St., Chicago, Ill.; M. B. Clarke, 3 Broad 
St., New York City; F. P. Clement, 
Black River, N. Y.; Chandler Davis, 
1 West 54th St., New York City; F. L. 
Dean, 10 Cedar St., Worcester; Dr. W. 
H. Furness, 3d, 1906 Sansom St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; G. B. DeGersdorff, 1133 
Broadway, New York City; C. W. 
Gleason, 6 Waverley St., Roxbury; 
H. D. Hale, 11 East 24th St., New York 
City; J. M. Hallowell, West Medford; 
E. A. Harriman, 180 Livingston St., 
New Haven, Conn.; A. F. Holden, 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, O.; R. A. 
Holland, 902 Mission Trust Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo.; G. H. Lent, 2229 Wash- 
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ington St., San Francisco, Cal.; H. L. 
Mason, 492 Boylston St., Boston; Dr. 
Rupert Norton, Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. P. J. O’Cal- 
laghan, 490 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 
William Rand, Jr., 63 Wall St., New 
York; A. W. Rantoul, 60 State St., 
Boston; C. J. Rolfe, 405 Broadway, 
Cambridge; S. L. Swarts, 3d Nat. Bank 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. H. P. Towle, 
453 Marlborough St., Boston; F. B. 
Williams, 50 State St., Hartford, Conn.; 
J. W. Wood, Jr., Short Hills, N. J.; 
G. A. Hopkins, 184 Summer St., Boston; 
F. C. Roby, 122 North Water St., De- 
catur, Ill.— The Secretary takes this 
additional opportunity of urging all 
members of the Class who have not yet 
replied to his circular asking for material 
for the next Class Report, to do so at 
once. The preparation of the Report 
involves a very considerable amount 
of compilation which cannot be done 
until all men have replied. — The Class 
Committee and the special committee 
to arrange for the 20th anniversary are 
getting plans into shape rapidly. It 
will be possible to make a definite an- 
nouncement about March 1. 


1889. 
Cuartes WarrEN, Sec., 
262 Washington St., Boston. 

New addresses: (Business) H. W. 
Packard, 25 Beacon St., Boston; L. M. 
Jewett, 30 Walker’s Wharf, St. John, 
N. B.; A. P. Hebard, 722 Lincoln Trust 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo.; W. R. Marsh, 
Cathedral School of St. Paul, Garden 
City, L. I., N. Y.; H. Richardson, 40 
State St., Boston; J. B. Chittenden, 162 
Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; M. A. 
Kilvert, Apartado 85, Mexico City; A. G. 
Barret, 1304 Lincoln Bank Bldg., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; H. R. White, 39 Boylston St., 
Boston. (Home) E. S. Griffing, 37 
Poplar Place, New Rochelle, N. Y.; E. 
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E. Shoemaker, 10 Sumner Road, Cam- 
bridge; J. B. Chittenden, 144 Montague 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; M. A. Kilvert, 
Casa Papelote, Lerdo, Durango, Mexico; 
E. C. Pfeiffer, Gardnerville, Douglas 
Co., Nev.; H. W. Packard, 7 John A. 
Andrew St., Jamaica Plain. — A. G. 
Barret has been appointed by the Mayor 
of Louisville, chairman of the Board 
of Public Works. He was one of the 
leaders in the public movement which 
resulted recently in the voiding by the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals of the fraud- 
ulent Louisville City Election of 1905. 
—B. Bartholow was appointed phy- 
sician in the Medical Clinic, University 
Medical College, New York, and an 
assistant physician at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital. — A. B. Butterworth is secretary 
and treasurer of the Marion Shoe Co., 
of Marion, Ind. — C. Cobb was pre- 
sident of the North Carolina Academy 
of Science in 1907, and is president of 
the Harvard Club of North Carolina. — 
L. Davies was assistant moderator at 
the Wisconsin State Congregational 
Convention, October, 1907.—G. C. 
Chase is president of the Maine Branch 
of the Classical Association of New 
England. — M. L. Gerstle reports, ‘I 
am glad to be able to report that matters 
in San Francisco have straightened 
themselves to such an extent since the 
fire of 1906 that I shall take a trip to 
Europe with my family this spring.” — 
E. S. Griffing has been elected comp- 
troller of New Rochelle; is president 
of the Grand Lodge of the Theta Delta 
Chi Fraternity. — A. Holmes is chair- 
man of the board of selectmen of Kings- 
ton. —M. A. Kilvert writes that he 
hopes to visit Boston this spring, from 
Mexico. —J. M. Marvin is manager 
of C. D. Wetmore’s real estate at Cam- 
bridge. — W. R. Marsh has been elected 
on the Board of Managers of the Church 
Charity Foundation in the Diocese of 
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Long Island. — Prof. Clifford H. Moore 
has been elected a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American 
Philological Association, and of the 
executive committee of the American 
School of Classical Studies in Rome. 
He represented Harvard at the 9th 
annual meeting of the Association of 
American Universities at Ann Arbor. 
— J. P. Nields was reappointed United 
States District Attorney for the District 
of Delaware by Pres. Roosevelt, Dec. 
13, 1907.—F. E. Parker visited the 
Secretary in January and_ reported 
prosperous conditions at Bay City, 
Mich.—E. C. Pfeiffer has left the 
Mutual Electric Light & Power Co., 
of Santa Barbara, Cal., and is principal 
of the High School of Gardnerville, 
Nevada. — G. A. Reisner is conducting 
explorations above the first cataract in 
Egypt, a three years’ task. In the spring 
he will begin explorations in Samaria, 
Palestine, under permit from the Sultan. 
He has been conducting excavations 
for Harvard and the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts at Gizeh, Egypt. — Prof. 
J. H. Ropes has leave of absence from 
the Harvard Divinity School this spring 
term. — W. G. Rantoul has won an im- 
portant suit for the schoolhouse plan 
commission against the City of Salem. 
—P. M. Reynolds is treasurer of the 
Ipswich Mills. —H. D. Sleeper de- 
livered an address at the Eastern Edu- 
cational Music Conference at Columbia 
University, Dec. $1, 1907, on “How 
may the College Harmony Course foster 
Original Composition ?” — M. A. 'Tay- 
lor is secretary of the Haverhill Harvard 
Club. — M. Whitridge has been elected 
to the Baltimore Board of Trade. 


1890. 
J. W. Lunp, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 
Dr. G. A. Dorsey, curator of An- 
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thropology in the Field Museum of 
Natural History of Chicago since 1897, 
has begun a long trip in the interests 
of the museum. He visits first the lead- 
ing museums on the Continent and then 
proceeds to Ceylon by way of Egypt. 
In Ceylon he will study the Rock Ved- 
dahs, considered the lowest in culture 
of all the inhabitants of the earth. He 
then crosses to Southern India and on 
to Siam, Sumatra, and Java. From 
Java he proceeds to Australia and then 
to New Zealand, where he will study 
the Maoris. His next objective will 
be various islands of the Melanesian 
group. On his way home he will stop 
at the Philippine Islands to explore 
some of the little known parts of Min- 
danao and Mindoro. 


1891. 
A. J. Garceav, Sec., 
112 Water St., Room 601, Boston. 

Rev. Jonathan Edward Johnson 
died of valvular disease of the heart 
on Jan. 17, at Lakehurst, N. J. He 
was the son of Edward and Harriet 
(Lawrence) Johnson and was born at 
Nahant, Mass., Nov. 18, 1868. He at- 
tended the Boston Latin School, was 
graduated from Harvard College in 1891 
and from the Episcopal Theological 
School at Cambridge in 1894. He then 
became assistant rector of the Church 
of the Ascension, in Fall River, where 
he remained a year. In December, 
1895, he became minister-in-charge of 
St. Paul’s Mission Church, Gardner. 
On Oct. 20, 1897, he married, at Fall 
River, Margaret Russell Durfee, who 
survives him with three children, — 
Jonathan Lawrence and Francis Durfee, 
twins, born July 25, 1898, and Margaret, 
born Dec. 8, 1899. In July, 1900, he 
accepted a call to Pontiac, R. I., and 
stayed until August, 1905, when he re- 
turned to his old home in Nahant, from 
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which place he supplied in churches 
until two years ago, when he accepted 
a call to Hingham, and later to German- 
town, Pa. He was a very quiet, diffident 
man, and, consequently, he was well 
known by comparatively few. His 
health for the last few years had not 
been good, and he must have felt the 
gathering of inability to do his work; 
but through the whole thing, and through 
many disappointments in connection with 
his life, he preserved the same calm 
and hopeful nature that had been his all 
his life. —G. H. Leonard, Jr., of Paris, 
France, after many years’ residence 
there, studying painting, returned to 
Boston for a short visit, but has gone 
again to Paris. — D. C. Percival, Jr., 
has a farm in Marlboro.—F. W. 
Coburn is president of the Publicity 
Bureau at 126 State St., Boston. — 
J. J. Higgins was elected Dist. Atty. of 
Middlesex County at the last election 
in December. He is with A. A. Gleason, 
’86, at 60 State St., Boston, in a general 
law practice. — J. W. Rice has given 
up teaching for a time and resides at 
Rockland. — The Right Rev. L. H. 
Roots, Bishop of Hankow, China, was 
one of the University Preachers in De- 
cember. — Lieut.-Col. S. D. Parker has 
been appointed inspector general of 
the State of Mass., with the rank of 
brigadier-general. — A. Winsor Weld 
has formed a new firm to carry on a 
stock and bond business; the firm will 
now be Weld, Grew & Co., with offices 
at 19 Exchange Pl., Boston. — James 
B. Noyes has been appointed Super- 
intendent of School Buildings of Boston. 


1892. 


Pror. A. R. Benner, Sec., 
Andover. 


Sec. Taft is quoted as paying a high 
tribute to the work of W. C. Forbes, who, 
as is well known, is commissioner of 
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police and of inland commerce in the 
Philippines. — T. F. Patterson is a 
member of the firm of Winslow & Co., 
organized Jan. 2, 1908, for the trans- 
action of a general commission business 
in bonds and stocks at 11 Wall St., New 
York City. — Talbot Aldrich has been 
appointed aide-de-camp with the rank 
of major, on the staff of Gov. Guild of 
Massachusetts. — Lewis Sabin Thomp- 
son, who died in Boston, Jan. 19, 1908, 
was born in Templeton, Oct. 31, 1868. 
He was the son of Charles Oliver and 
Maria (Goodrich) Thompson. Until 
1883, he lived in Worcester. His father 
was president of the Worcester Poly- 
technic School. In 1883, the family 
moved to Terre Haute, Ind., where his 
father was president of the Rose Poly- 
technic School. After his father’s death, 
in 1885, he lived with his family in Cam- 
bridge. Early in life he showed unusual 
musical ability, and while at school 
studied the organ. When he entered 
college from the Cambridge Latin 
School, he was already organist at the 
Unitarian Church in Somerville. This 
branch of music he followed all his life, 
being organist successively at St. John’s 
Chapel, Cambridge, Emmanuel Church, 
Boston, and Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, where he had been in entire 
charge of the music since 1895. In col- 
lege he was closely identified with all 
the musical interests. In his Freshman 
year, 1889, he conducted the perform- 
ances of Old King Cole, which Professors 
Allen and Greenough wrote and pro- 
duced; and the following year he wrote 
the music for the annual A. K. E. play. 
In his Junior year he led the University 
Glee Club, for which he composed sev- 
eral songs, and also wrote part of the 
Obispah, the ’91 Hasty Pudding play. 
As a Senior, he wrote and conducted 
The Sphinx, the ’92 Hasty Pudding 
play, which is his best known and most 
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popular work. He was elected Chorister 
of the Class, and a member of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society. At graduation he 
received his degree summa cum laude on 
account of highest honors in Music. He 
chose the law for his profession, and was 
graduated from the Harvard Law School 
in 1895, at once entering into practice. 
In 1897 he joined J. A. Blanchard, ’91, 
with whom he was still associated in the 
practice of law at the time of his death. 
He continued to write music after leaving 
college and in 1893 published a collection 
of “Love Songs,” and brought out 
Prince Pro Tem, which had a six months’ 
run in Boston, and was again produced 
in revised form in 1899. In 1895 he re- 
wrote The Sphinx for the professional 
stage, and it was given in Boston and 
other cities with great success. In 1897 
he wrote the charming music to Alice in 
Wonderland for an amateur company 
in Boston and conducted the perform- 
ances. His music for Baron Humbug, 
which the Bank Officers’ Association 
produced in 1903, is also well remei- 
bered. His last public appearance was 
in 1906, when he rehearsed and con- 
ducted a series of very successful per- 
formances of The Sphinx for a com- 
pany of professionals and amateurs. 
His writing was not confined entirely to 
light opera, for at intervals he published 
a number of waltzes, songs, choruses, 
and sacred works. Of late years he had 
made his home in Hingham, where he 
formed and conducted a singing society. 
When in college he was a member of 
the Institute of 1770, A. K. E., Signet, 
O. K., Hasty Pudding (of which he was 
president), and Alpha Delta Phi Clubs; 
later of the Tavern and Papyrus Clubs 
and the Boston Athletic Association. 
His death is a great loss to all who knew 
him, for to a rare musical talent he added 
a cultivated, charming personality. — J. 
W.C. 
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1894. 
Pror. E. K. Rann, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

Through the kindness of E. Tucker- 
man, an enlarged photograph of Adel- 
bert Shaw (* 1891) has been presented 
to his mother, Mrs. G. R. Shaw, of 
Fishkill, N. Y.; another copy has been 
presented to the Harvard Boat Club. — 
The Secretary of the Harvard Club of 
Hawaii, R. S. Hosmer, a 94, has sent 
a cordial invitation to members of ’94 
journeying in Hawaii to make them- 
selves known at the Club. — C. Abbe, 
Jr., is Research Observer in the Weather 
Bureau, Department of Agriculture. — 
F. C. Walker is professor of English at 
Western Canada College, Calgary, Al- 
berta. — B. M. Duggar is professor of 
botany at the University of Missouri. — 
A. F. Bailey is conductor of oriental tours 
for H. W. Dunning & Co., Boston; he has 
lectured in various places in New Eng- 
land,and left for the Orient in February. 
— G. B. C. Rugg, 785 Massachusetts 
Ave., Arlington, is assistant city editor of 
the Boston Post.—C. Morgan and E. B. 
Bishop are on the Board of Trustees of 
Phillips Academy, Andover. —R. P. 
Blake is treasurer of Power & Speed Con- 
troller Co., of Boston. — J. F. Twombly 
is editor of the Esperanto Journal. —J. 
S. Ford is assistant to the principal at 
Phillips Exeter Academy. — F. L. Fullam 
is superintendent of the Smokeless Pow- 
der and Chemical Co., of Parlin, N. J. 
— A.H. Chamberlain has been a member 
of the Cambridge Common Council since 
1906. — W. S. Wadsworth is treasurer- 
general of the Order of the Founder and 
Patriots of America. — R. E. Gregg is at 
25 Bartlett St., Brookline. 


1895. 
A. H. Newnan, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 


Among the officers of instruction 
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and administration at Harvard are the 
following: J. L. Coolidge, instructor in 
mathematics; E. V. Huntington, assist- 
ant professor of mathematics; M. A. Pot- 
ter, assistant professor of Romance lan- 
guages; J. S. Pray, assistant professor 
of landscape architecture; E. H. War- 
ren, assistant professor of law; J. K. 
Whittemore, assistant professorof mathe- 
matics C.F. D. Belden, assistant libra- 
rian of the Law School; G. L. Lincoln, 
Austin teaching fellow in Romance lan- 
guages; N. S. Bacon, assistant in phys- 
iology; L. V. Friedman, assistant in ob- 
stetrics; W. Tileston, assistant in clinica! 
medicine; and G. A. Waterman, assist- 
ant in neurology. — Feb. 1, the firm 
of Caswell, Curtis & Co., composed 
of W. W. Caswell and Philip Curtis, 
was dissolved. —C. S. French’s ad- 
dress is 70 State St., Boston. — R. C. 
Grew is a member of the firm of Weld, 
Grew & Co., stock brokers, 27 State 
St., Boston. — Herbert Wendell Jame- 
son died at Jamaica Plain, Oct. 11, 
1907, after a long illness. Born at 
Abington, Aug. 5, 1871, he was the 
son of Dr. Robert E. and Anna Richard- 
son Ingalls Jameson. He prepared for 
college at the Roxbury Latin School 
and in college took courses looking for- 
ward to his work in the Medical School. 
He was a member of the Mott Haven 
team and won places in the low hurdles. 
From his graduation in 1895 until 1898 
he studied in the Harvard Medical 
School. In the latter year his health 
failed and he spent most of the time 
until his death on his brother’s farm in 
West Medway and at his home in 
Jamaica Plain. — V. H. May has re- 
signed from his position with the Wis- 
consin Central R. R., and is now engaged 
in the lumber business with headquarters 
at Seattle, Wash. —P. G. Noon was 
appointed in September, 1907, sub- 
master in the Harvard School, Charles- 
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town; his address is 84 Sycamore St., 
Somerville. — Thorndike Spalding, who 
was in November elected to the Mass. 
Senate from the 2d Middlesex District, 
is chairman of the joint committee on 
legal affairs and a member of the joint 
committee on the judiciary, and also a 
member of the committee on bills in 
third reading. — R. M. Winthrop is sec- 
ond secretary of the United States Em- 
bassy at Rome. —N. H. White, who was 
re-elected in November to the Mass. Gen- 
eral Court from Brookline, is a member 
of the ways and means committee. 


1896. 


J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
112 Water St., Boston. 

J. H. Iselin is a member of the firm of 
Iselin & Delafield, recently formed for 
the practice of law, with offices at 25 
Broad St., New York. — F. W. Griffin 
has been appointed a trustee of the State 
Mining Bureau of California. — E. H. 
Clark is a member of the Boston Board 
of Aldermen, being elected on the Demo- 
cratic and Independence League tickets. 
— Alfred Codman has retired from the 
firm of Codman, Grew & Co. — Ad- 
dresses: David Townsend, 405 Marl- 
boro St., Boston; R. Duff, 84 State St., 
Boston, care of John Duff.—As the Class 
funds are low, some of our members will 
have received by this time a request 
from the Treasurer for a subscription 
to defray the amount paid by ’96 as its 
share in support of the Alumni Associa- 
tion. The Association is not self-support- 
ing, and looks to the various Classes for 
aid. Those who have not been favored 
by such a request have the pleasure of 
knowing that their turn will come at a 
future date. 

1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 
O. B. Huntsman was elected a vice- 
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president of the Mo. Pac. R. R. by the 
board of directors at their December 
meeting. His permanent office address 
is in the Western Union Building, 195 
Broadway, N. Y. —H. A. Phillips has 
formed a partnership with Harry Creigh- 
ton Ingalls for the practice of architecture 
under the firm name of Phillips & In- 
galls, with offices at 37 West 31st St., 
N. Y.—E. H. Wells, secretary of the 
Harvard Alumni Association, is now 
permanently located in the new offices of 
the Association at 50 State St., Boston. 
— J. H. Choate, Jr., is a partner in the 
new law firm of Evarts, Choate, and 
Sherman, with offices at 60 Wall St., 
New York City. —J. T. Clark’s home 
address is Lincoln. —S. D. Merrill’s 
business address is 30 Congress St., 
Boston. — R. D. Jenks has formed a 
partnership with John Douglas Brown 
for the practice of the law, under the 
title of Brown and Jenks, with offices 
at 460 Drexel Building, Philadelphia. — 
R. Whoriskey has been advanced from 
associate professor to professor in the 
department of modern languages at 
New Hampshire College. — H. Ander- 
son’s address is care of Pres. Harris, 
Amherst College, Amherst. — W. D. 
Cotton, Jr., has been elected a member 
of the Boston Board of Aldermen. — 
C. B. Abbott has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Mass. Senate. — Dr. D. D. 
Scannell was recently elected a member 
of the Boston School Committee for a 
term of three years; he proved an ex- 
tremely popular candidate, polling a 
very large vote. — A. Scott has com- 
pleted a term of service as acting dis- 
trict attorney for the county of Middle- 
sex, Mass., succeeding H. Bancroft, 
’97, who had accepted the position of 
district attorney for only a_ limited 
period of service.—P. Mackaye is 
giving a series of public lectures on the 
subject of the American drama. 
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1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec., 
Andover. 

The Class officers have appointed 
various committees to take charge of 
arrangements for our Decennial Celebra- 
tion and the following provisional pro- 
gram has been decided upon. Thursday, 
June 18, Yale baseball game at Cam- 
bridge; Friday, June 19, Class Day; 
Saturday, June 20, informal dinner in 
the evening; Monday, 22, Field Day at 
Country Club with dinner; Tuesday, 23, 
Shore Day and Clam Bake with various 
garnishings, Class Dinner in the evening; 
Wednesday, June 24, Commencement 
Day; Thursday, 25, Boat Race at New 
London. Don’t miss the Field and Shore 
Days. Men from the South and West 
are particularly urged to make arrange- 
ments to take in the whole celebration. 
Application blanks for ball game and 
boat race with full particulars of cele- 
bration will be sent out later. —J. S. 
Gochenauer’s address is 4156 Botanical 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. — William Wood- 
ward has been elected a director of the 
Colonial Bank, New York, N. Y. — P. 
W. Long’s address is 35 Trowbridge St., 
Cambridge. — C. C. Stillman’s address 
is 9 East 67th St., New York, N. Y. — 
P. B. Wells has located temporarily at 
Fort Yellowstone (Yellowstone Park), 
Wyo. —L. P. Marvin has been made a 
member of the law firm of Rand, Moffat 
& Webb, 63 Wall St., New York City; 
he is also secretary of the Harvard Club 
of New York. —S. W. Fordyce is sen- 
ior member of the law firm of Fordyce, 
Holliday, ’99, and White, with office at 
1406 Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. — Fred Phillips Brown and James 
S. Barstow have been rescued from the 
“lost” list: Brown is a salesman, living 
at 304 Pine St., Providence, R. I., and 
Barstow is living at Garrison Cottage, 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 
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1899. 
ArtTuur Apams, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

E. P. Davis has been elected secre- 
tary of the Harvard Club of Minnesota. 
— Walter S. Fitz is in Trout Creek, 
Mont., on a constructive job, with 
Smith, Grant & Co.—W. J. Beggs 
who was one of our “lost members,” 
has been located as a teacher in the 
Cleveland High School, St. Paul, Minn.; 
his address is 431 Main Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. For the foregoing the Secretary 
is indebted to Davis, who is anxious to 
hear from every Harvard man in Minne- 
sota, or from any one who knows of a 
Harvard man there. He wants every 
man there to share his enthusiasm and 
make the Harvard Club of Minnesota 
(if it is not already) the best of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs. — J. B. Rorer is 
scientific assistant, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.—M. X. Sullivan 
is expert soil physicist in the same de- 
partment. —G. J. Dyer retired from 
the firm of Crawford, Dyer & Cannon, 
Nov. 1, 1907.—W. J. McGurk is 
resident manager at Boston for Harri- 
son Bros. & Co., Inc., Philadelphia. — 
The law firm of Elder, MacKusick & 
Brackett, 6 Beacon St., Boston, has 
been dissolved, A. R. MacKusick re- 
tiring —the new firm name _ being 
Elder & Brackett at the same address. 
A. R. MacKusick has joined a new 
firm of Webster, MacKusick & Lyon 
at the same address. — James C. Howe 
left the Missouri & Kansas Telephone 
Co., Nov. 1, 1907, and now represents 
W. O. Gay & Co., note brokers, in 
Kansas City, Mo. —H. C. Haseltine 
has become a successful sculptor; he 
has been a pupil of Aimée Morot; his 
address is 20 Rue Jasmin, Paris, France. 
— Blair Fairchild has returned to 
America and is living in New York; 
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his address is unchanged. —H. H. 
Fish has returned from South America, 
where he went to investigate the diamond 
business at Diamantina, Brazil; he ex- 
pects to return there in the spring. — 
R. P. Bellows is an architect at 8 Beacon 
St., Boston. — F. L. W. Richardson is 
with Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, archi- 
tects, Ames Building, Boston. — L. E. 
Eustis has returned to Boston and is 
still with Stone & Webster; address, 
147 Milk St., Boston. — F. R. Swift is 
with Underwood, Van Vorst and Hoyt, 
lawyers, 25 Broad St., New York City. 
—E. B. Draper has moved his law 
office to 15 State St., Boston. — E. B. 
Wilson is associate professor of mathe- 
matics at the Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston. — Harold P. Huntress, 
who died Oct. 31, 1907, at Winchester, 
was born in Boston, Jan. 12, 1877. He 
was the son of George L. and Julia 
Augusta Poole Huntress. He moved to 
Winchester when 7 years old and lived 
there the rest of his life. He attended 
the grammar and high schools in that 
town and graduated from the latter in 
1894. He attended Mr. Hopkinson’s 
school in Boston for one year and en- 
tered Harvard from there in the autumn 
of 1895. In college he wrote a good deal 
for the college papers, especially for the 
Lampoon of which he was an editor. 
His tastes were literary and he planned 
to enter some publishing house when 
he graduated. At the time of his death 
he was and had been for some years 
with L. C. Page & Co., Boston. He 
was a very enthusiastic member of the 
Class and never missed a celebration 
or dinner. He was looking forward to 
the Decennial Celebration a year hence 
and only a few months ago had sent the 
Secretary a suggestion for a badge to 
be worn on that occasion, with a request 
that the idea “be filed for future refer- 
ence two years hence.” 
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1901. 
H. B. Cuark, Sec., 
5 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

G. H. Montague has removed his 
law office to 32 Nassau St., New York 
City. — Dr. J. V. Freeman is a prac- 
tising physician at 225 W. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville, Fla. — J. W. Hallowell, 
A. K. Todd, and H. R. Hayes have 
changed their business address to care 
of Messrs Stone & Webster, 147 Milk 
St., Boston. — I. W. Kendall has been 
elected to membership in the New York 
Stock Exchange, with offices care of 
Wrenn Bros., Wall St., New York. — 
J. K. Robinson is with the Hagey 
Stone Co., 1122 S. 12th St., St. Louis, 
Mo. — A. E. Minard is head of the Dept. 
of English and Philosophy at the State 
Agricultural College at Fargo, N. D. 
His life since leaving college has been 
spent in study; he took the degree of 
A.M. from Harvard in 1902 and of B.D. 
from Chicago in 1904. He spent the 
year 1906-07 at Oxford and in travel. 
His report wes not received until too 
late for the 2d Class Report. — C. W. 
Humphrey is a consulting and design- 
ing engineer, with offices at 618 The 
Rookery, Chicago, Ill. — W. A. Old- 
father has sent to the Secretary the 
following information too late to be 
included in the 2d Report: he is teaching 
at Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill. Since graduation he has taken the 
degree of A.M. from Harvard. He has 
traveled and studied abroad. 


1902. 
Barrett WENDELL, Jr., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

The Class will have its Sexennial 
Celebration at this Commencement. 
Notice giving full description of the 
celebration will be sent to every member 
of the Class whose address the Secretary 
has received. In case any member of the 
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Class has not received a card from the 
Secretary, or has not returned to him 
his address, he is urged to do so in order 
that he may receive without delay all 
announcements connected with this 
reunion. — Howard Clark Hoyt died 
in Changsha, China, Nov. 22, 1907, of 
heart failure. During the last two or 
three years he has been a missionary 
among the Chinese. — K. E. Adams 
is a mechanical engineer with William 
Underwood & Co., 52 Fulton St., 
Boston. — W. C. Adams is a wholesale 
grocer at 5 Commercial St., Boston. — 
Alfred Adamson, Jr., is treasurer of the 
Hingham Consolidated Seam Face 
Granite Co., 541 Exchange Building, 
Boston. — S. L. Barbour is with Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., bankers, Boston. — 
C. N. Baxter is assistant at the Boston 
Athenaeum Library. — C. O. Billings, 
Magnolia, Mass., is in the chemical 
business and raises poultry. — Hollis 
Burgess is a yacht broker, 10 Tremont 
St., Boston. —S. R. Crosse is assistant 
in electrical engineering at Harvard. 
— Bernard Cunniff, 114 State St., 
Boston, is a mining engineer. — W. 
H. Frye, 20 Hadley Place, Medford, 
is superintendent of the Carley Life 
Float Co., East Boston. — E. H. P. 
Grossmann is an instructor at Simmons 
College. — J. H. Lewis, Jr., is a tailor 
at 408 Washington St., Boston. — 
F. W. Penniman is a newspaper re- 
porter at 80 Summer St., Boston. — 
J. E. Talbot is a lawyer at 747 Tremont 
Building, Boston. —S. F. Wadsworth 
is with the Safe Deposit Co., 50 State 
St., Boston. — C. S. Walker is a chemist 
at 113 Broad St., Boston. — S. P. Ware 
is a note broker at 35 Congress St., 
Boston. — H. P. Waterhouse is a lawyer 
at 649 Tremont Building, Boston. — 
H. P. Whittington is with Coleman & 
Whittington, curb brokers, 31 State St., 
Boston. — H. P. Williams’s address is 
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care of Merchants National Bank, 28 
State St., Boston. — W. B. Wood is a 
cotton broker, 70 Kilby St., Boston. — 
Dr. C. L. Moran, m ’05, Boston city hos- 
pital, ’07, has successfully passed the 
naval examinations at Washington, 
D. C., and been appointed assistant 
surgeon, U. S. Navy. 


1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
48 Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 

P. Adams is now in China; he will 
complete his trip around the world, re- 
turning to Boston next September. — 
Bartlett Bros. & Co., stock brokers, in 
which firm are N. S. Bartlett, Jr., and G. 
H. Dowse, 03, have moved to 28 State 
St., Boston. — Hartwell Bishop, Har- 
vard Club, New York City, is a civil 
engineer with the United Railroads of 
San Francisco. —O. H. Bramhall is 
studying in the Harvard Graduate 
School. —D. W. Comins is practising 
law at 43 Tremont St., Boston. — F. A. 
Golder is attending lectures at the Sor- 
bonne, the Law School, and the Ecole 
des Sciences Politiques, Paris, France, 
preparing a thesis toward the degree of 
Ph.D. at Harvard. — R. C. Granberry 
is minister of the First Baptist Church, 
Tuskegee, Ala. — M. F. Graupner has 
returned from mining prospecting in 
California, and is at present selling books 
in Boston and Cambridge ; address, 
1033 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. — R. F. 
Jackson is assistant in chemistry in the 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce and Labor 
at Washington, D. C.— R. P. Kernan 
is a member of the law firm of McCabe, 
Davis & Kernan, 60 Wall St., New York 
City. — R. Pier is in the cotton business 
in New York City. —C. W. Stark’s 
address is 960 East 156th St., New York 
City. — J. D. Williams, Empire Thea- 
tre Building, New York City, is as- 
sistant business manager of Charles 
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Frohman. — Charles Pliny Heath was 
drowned in Big Diamond Pond near 
Colebrook, N. H., Nov. 30, 1907; he 
was born at West Rumney, N. H., 
Sept. 7, 1881. 


1904. 
R. S. Wattace, Sec., 
19 W. Tupper St., N. Y. 

E. H. Beals is with the law firm of 
Bissell, Cary & Covlor, Elliott Sq., 
Buffalo, N. Y.—S. T. Bush is with 
Rogers, Locke and Babcock, lawyers, 
Erie St., Buffalo, N. Y. — E. L. Burn- 
ham is in the Niagara Falls Office of 
the Development & Founding Co., with 
headquarters at 40 Wall St., New York 
City. — W. E. Sachs has returned after 
a two years’ absence in Europe, and is 
now with Goldman, Sachs and Co., 
43 Exchange Pl., New York City. — 
R. M. Peabody is in Roosevelt, Ariz. — 
L. Margolin is in the U. S. Forest 
Service, headquarters at Washington, 
D. C. —F. Viaux, Warren Motley, and 
A. A. Ballantine are with Gaston, Snow, 
and Saltonstall, lawyers, 60 State St., 
Boston. —J. R. Fowler has left the 
service of the Library Bureau and is 
now special agent at 210 Lewis Block, 
Pittsburg, Pa., for the Provident Life 
and Trust Co., of Philadelphia. — W. 
G. Baer is reporter and dramatic critic 
on the Philadelphia North American. 
—L. G. Dodge is with the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. — R. H. Ken- 
iston is in the Harvard Graduate School, 
doing advanced work in Romance 
languages. — L. H. Schoff is with the 
Columbia Worsted Co., Wallingford, 
Pa. — W. O. Packard is with the Mac- 
Afee Old Mahogany Furniture Co., 
290 Fifth Ave., New York City. — 
R. W. Lynn is with Cravath, Hender- 
son & De Gersdorff, lawyers, at 52 
William St., New York City. 
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1905. 
S. N. Hincxtey, Sec., 
166 E. 61st St., New York City. 

C. F. Rowley is practising law with 
James F. Jackson, Barristers Hall, 25 
Pemberton Sq., Boston. — Aymar,John- 
son has formed a co-partnership with 
Chalmers Wood, Jr., and Ed. P. Rogers 
for transacting a general commission 
business in stocks, bonds, and invest- 
ment securities. The new firm is entitled 
Johnson, Wood & Rogers, and has 
offices at 38 Wall St., New York. — F. 
A. Alden’s business address is care of 
Banks & Library Co., 157 Summer St., 
Boston. — Arthur P. L. Turner was mar- 
ried to Lydia Ora Weimer at Johns- 
town, Pa., Dec. 16, 1907. — O. S. Fox 
is a diamond salesman at 37 E. 4th St., 
Cincinnati, O. — W. W. Merrill is 2d 
lieutenant of the Ist Field Artillery, U. 
S. A. — C. W. Fowle is clerk and assist- 
ant interpreter in the American Em- 
bassy, Constantinople. — F. T. Jantzen 
is a 4th year student at the Harvard 
Medical School; address, 1134 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. — Robert Wallace is 
a mining engineer at Santa Eulalia, 
Chihuahua, Mexico. —H. W. Weitzel 
is a salesman at Seattle, Wash. — C. A. 
Stevens is a civil engineer; address, care 
of Manila Rd. Co., Manila, P. I. — H. 
M. Stern, architect, is at 1017 Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. — 
G. M. Heathcote is in the Harvard Law 
School. — A. C. McArthur is an archi- 
tectural draughtsman with F. L. Wright, 
Oak Park, Ill. — Grenville Vernon is 
on the New York Sun. — K. H. Koeh- 
ler’s address is 172 N. 19th St., Port- 
land, Ore. — Rossiter Howard is lecturer 
on art for the Bureau of University 
Travel: address, care of Morgan, Harjes 
& Co., $1 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, 
France. — Roy Bullen, civil and mining 
engineer, is at Rosebud, Nev. — W. 
B. Clarke is studying at the University 
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of Paris; home address, 4522 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. — F. B. Holsap- 
ple is a lawyer in the office of Parker, 
Hatch & Sheehan, 3 South William St., 
New York. —C. C. Washburn’s home 
address is Hunter’s Park, Duluth, Minn. 
— G. W. Outerbridge’s address is 7048 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
—A. H. Gale is a geologist with the 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, 
Mich. — D. P. Cook is vice-president of 
the Boston Pressed Metal Co., 171 
Union St., Worcester. — R. A. Derby’s 
address is The Yosemite, Park Ave. & 
61st St., New York. — R. H. Bollard 
is with the Post-Intelligencer, Seattle, 
Wash. — Charles Everett is studying 
architecture; address, 5 rue Palatine, 
Paris.— W. H. Dooley is teaching chem- 
istry and mathematics in the Lawrence, 
Mass., High School. — Carl Lawson is 
with the Minneapolis Gen. Electric Co. 
— W. R. Nelles is studying English in 
the Graduate School; address, 35 Weld 
Hall, Cambridge. — Nahum Leonard is 
principal of Sanderson Academy, Ash- 
field. — C. W. Southard is in manufac- 
turing; address, 157 Federal St., Boston. 
—R. E. Bates is at Merton College, 
Oxford, Eng.—E. B. Vaughan is a 
fruit grower and dealer at Odin, Ill. — 
J. B. Jacobs is a lawyer at 18 Tremont 
St., Boston. — C. A. Lewis is with the 
Compajiia Minera de Pefioles, at Mapi- 
mi, Durango, Mexico. — G. R. Mitch- 
ell’s address is care of G. F. Mitchell 
& Son, corner Middle and Huron 
Sts., Cleveland, O. — D. H. Mitchell is 
ranching at Navajo, Ariz.—W. L. 
Hunt’s address is 5675 Belmont Ave., 
College Hill, Cincinnati, O.—C. C. 
Bolton is in the iron and steel industry; 
address, 1932 E. 82d St., Cleveland, O. 
—V. O. Pfeiffer is assistant superin- 
tendent of blast furnace works at Karls- 
hiitte bei Thionville, Lorraine, Ger- 
many. — F. A. Kesselhuth is a mining 
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engineer; address, Box 88, Bishop, Inyo 
Co., Calif. — H. P. Pratt is a journalist; 
address, 1013 A St., Tacoma, Wash. — 
Medbery Blanchard is a student; ad- 
dress, 11 E. 92d St., New York. — C. S. 
Chace’s home address is 31 Wales St., 
Dorchester. — Rodman Robeson is a 
steel manufacturer with the Pencoyd 
Iron Works, Philadelphia.—S.  S. 
Breese is manufacturing automobiles at 
31 Madison Ave., New York. — W. H. 
Loughrey’s address is 62 Elm St., W. 
Somerville; he is a civil engineer. — 
Bruno Newman is a mining engineer at 
Asientos, Ags., Mexico. — F. B. Schuster 
is a clerk in the American National Bank, 
Fort Worth, Tex.—H. F. Ober is a 
salesman at 221 High St., Boston. — 
C. B. Lewis is assistant to the Chief 
Engineer of the Indianapolis, Ind., 
Water Co. — H. O. Ruby is practising 
law at 57 E. Market St., York, Pa. 


1906. 
Nicuotas KE tey, Sec., 
29 Thayer Hall, Cambridge. 

W. F. Burr is at the P Ranch, Dia- 
mond, Harvey County, Ore. — W. F. 
Clapp and H. A. Knowles are with the 
New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. — E. D. Hamilton is teaching in the 
Sumner High School, St. Louis; address, 
2645 Lawton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. — 
A. N. Holcombe is studying telephone 
systems in Germany, from the economic 
point of view: address, Behrenstr. 57, 
Berlin, W 64. — Bradford Merrill, Jr., 
is with W. R. Grace & Co., 1 Hanover 
Sq., New York City, a firm of South 
American traders and bankers; his ad- 
dress is Great Neck, L. I. — Arthur 
Perry, Jr., is with Perry, Coffin, and 
Burr, 60 State St., Boston. —O. J. 
Schoonmaker is a teacher at Mansfield. 
— Robert Withington has left the New 
England Tel. and Tel. Co., and is now 
on the Boston Transcript. — A tempo- 
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rary member, Blanchard Bridgman, died 
at Ely, Nev., Nov. 4, 1907. 


1907. 
J. M. Morss, Sec., 
5 Nassau St., N. Y. 

Robert Stow Bradley, Jr., died at 
his father’s home at Pride’s Crossing, 
on Nov. 17, of typhoid fever. He was 
born in Boston on Oct. 26, 1883, and 
prepared for college at Noble and 
Greenough’s School. He was a member 
of the Fencing, Institute of 1770, 4. K. E., 
Hasty Pudding, and Alpha Delta Phi 
clubs, and at the time of his death was a 
first year student in the Harvard Law 
School. — G. L. Austin has a position 
as private tutor in New York; his per- 
manent address is 38 Sanderson Ave., 
Lynn, Mass. — J.G. Benbow is with the 
University Press, Cambridge. —S. T. 
Bittenburder is with the New York 
Tanning Extract Co., cor. Green and 
West Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y.—A. H. 
Bowser is with the New York Age, New 
York City. — J. D. Clark is with the 
Springfield News Co., 25 Fort St., Spring- 
field. — C. S. Cohen is with the Washing- 
ton Department Store, Springfield. — 
A. H. Elder is a first year student in 
the Harvard Law School; address, 234 
Wendell St., Cambridge. — R. S. Eustis 
is a first year student in the Harvard 
Medical School; address, 17 Highland 
St., Cambridge. — S. T. Gano’s home 
address is 65 Walker St., Cambridge. — 
H. J. Grant is in the advertising business 
with N. W. Ayer & Son, Flatiron Build- 
ing, New York City. — G. F. Greene is 
traveling in Europe for a year. — H. W. 
Ireland is in the civil engineering depart- 
ment of the Boston Elevated Ry. Co. — 
W. H. Keeling is with the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Y. M. C. A.—C. E. Marsters 
is with Moffat & White, bankers, 5 
Nassau St., New York City. — Knower 
Mills is 4 private tutor at Lakewood, 
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N. J.; address, Georgiancourt, Lake- 
wood, N. J.—H. W. Nichols is with 
the First Nat. Bank of Cincinnati, O. — 
E. E. Pierce is a master at Hackley. 
School, Tarrytown, N. Y.— S. T. 
Stackpole is a freight clerk with the 
Pennsylvania R. R. at Baltimore; ad- 
dress, 709 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
—C. C. Stetson is a first year student 
in the Harvard Law School. —I. G. 
Stetson is in the lumber business in Port- 
land, Ore.; address, 452 Morrison St., 
Portland, Ore. — Leavitt Stoddard is 
a reader for the Atlantic Monthly, Bos- 
ton. — F. C. Tenney is in Hitchcock, 
S. D., with the Atlas Elevator Co.; per- 
manent address is care of the Atlas Ele- 
vator Co., Chamber of Commerce, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. — H. O. Tilton is in the 
Boston office of the General Electric Co.; 
address, 84 Siate St., Boston. — The 
first Class Report will be ready for 
distribution about the middle of May. 
— W. S. Buchanan is principal of the 
Corona, Ala., Industrial Institute for 
the training of negro youths. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Moncure Daniel Conway, ¢ ’54, the 
well-known Unitarian minister and 
writer, died suddenly in Paris, France, 
on Nov. 16, 1907. He was born March 
17, 1832, in Stafford County, Virginia, 
of a family that had long settled in that 
state. His father was a magistrate and 
a member of the Virginia Legisfature. 
He went to school in Fredericksburg, 
was graduated from Dickinson College, 
in 1849, where he became a member 
of the Methodist Church. Beginning 
the study of law at Warrenton, Va., he 
wrote for the Richmond Examiner, of 
which his cousin, John M. Daniel, was 
editor, taking the extreme Southern 
view of political questions. He soon, 
however, gave up the study of the law 
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to enter the Methodist ministry, and 
was appointed in 1850 to the Rockville 
circuit. He published a pamphlet, 
“Free Schools in Virginia,” in which 
he urged the adoption of the New 
England common school system, some- 
thing that has not yet come to pass in 
the South. Soon after, under the in- 
fluence of a settlement of Quakers 
among whom he lived, he left the Meth- 
odist ministry and entered the Harvard 
Divinity School, where he was gradu- 
ated in 1854. He then returned to the 
South, but with his views in regard to 
slavery notably changed, not only by 
his Northern schooling, but by happen- 
ings in Virginia, especially by the mob 
murder of a free negro named Grayson 
at Culpeper Courthouse, which Con- 
way stigmatized in print as something 
that “would read better among the 
records of the Spanish Inquisition or 
the feudal age of Britain than by the 
light of the full moon of the nineteenth 
century.” The innocence of Grayson 
was subsequently established. On his 
return to Falmouth, Conway was ob- 
liged to leave almost at once because 
he had befriended Anthony Burns, the 
fugitive slave who was returned to 
slavery from Boston by the aid of the 
United States marines. The same year 
he became pastor of the Unitarian 
Church at Washington, where he 
preached until he was dismissed on 
account of his radical anti-slavery dis- 
courses, especially one delivered after 
the assault on Senator Sumner. In 
1856 he became pastor of the Unitarian 
Church in Cincinnati. He began to 
lecture gratuitously throughout Ohio, 
and was soon invited to Boston to speak 
there on the anti-slavery theme. Al- 
ready his literary ability had brought 
him the opportunity of editorial work, 
and he conducted for some time the 
Cincinnati Dial and the Boston Com- 
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monwealth. In 1863 he went to Eng- 
land in behalf of the Northern cause, 
and such was his affinity with the life 
there that toward the close of 1863 he 
became the minister of South Place 
Chapel, London, a post which he held 
until his return to America in 1884. 
During his London residence he came 
into intimate personal relations with 
all the great literary and political figures 
of the period, and these intimacies he 
later reproduced delightfully in the 
pages of his Memoirs. He was at this 
time a contributor to the leading English 
and American magazines, and was 
associated with the staffs of the Daily 
News and the Pall Mall Gazette. Mr. 
Conway’s convictions on the problems 
involved in the Civil War brought him 
into antagonistic relations with the 
Southern communities, which by reason 
of traditional and family ties should 
have been friendly to him. His interest 
in the anti-slavery movement made 
him acquainted with Pres. Lincoln, of 
whom he left some entertaining remi- 
niscences. As editor of the Common- 
wealth, he used to accompany those 
delegates to the White House who be- 
sieged Lincoln with plans for the im- 
mediate fulfilment of the most radical 
Abolitionist program. In the course 
of one solemn conclave, Lincoln was 
reminded of one of his “little stories,” 
which he addressed to Mr. Conway. 
It appeared that a sinful farmer down 
in Maine once asked a druggist of that 
Prohibition State to put some whis- 
key in his soda-water. The druggist, 
looking round, and catching a glimpse 
of a peering constable, said, virtu- 
ously, that the law forbade him. Up- 
on this the farmer prone to drink 
whispered, “Can’t suthin’ git in un- 
beknownst to ye?” “And such a fate,” 
said Lincoln, “may happen to one of 
my proclamations.” Mr. Conway’s 
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religious heresies, leading him first 
from Methodism to Unitarianism and 
later into the highways of untrammeled 
free thought, were the source of much 
unhappiness to him in his youth, since 
they alienated him from his father, to 
whom he was devotedly attached. 
Throughout his life Mr. Conway had a 
special interest in religious phenomena, 
and this induced him to study at first 
hand the various religions of the East. 
His travels and experiences in India 
found expression in the volume entitled 
““My Pilgrimage to the Wise Men in 
the East.” He was a man of much per- 
sonal charm, and his remarkably re- 
tentive memory and the fulness of his 
experiences gave to his companionship 
particular value and interest. In addi- 
tion to the “Pilgrimage to the Wise 
Men,” published in 1907, a list of Mr. 
Conway’s books includes the following 
titles: “The Earthward Pilgrimage,” 
“Idols and Ideals,” ‘Demonology and 
Devil Lore,” “The Wandering Jew,” 
“The Sacred Anthology,” ‘‘George 
Washington and Mount Vernon,” Lives 
of Edmund Randolph, Thomas Paine 
(translated into French), Hawthorne, 
and Thomas Carlyle; “Barons of the 
Potomack and Rappahannock,” “‘Em- 
erson at Home and Abroad,” “Pine 
and Palm,” “Prisons of Air,” ‘“ Re- 
publican Superstitions,” ‘Solomon and 
Solomonic Literature,” and his auto- 
biography. He was a member of sev- 
eral learned societies in London, lec- 
tured occasionally at the Royal Insti- 
tute, and in New York was a member 
of the Savile, Omar Khayyam, New 
Vagabonds, Savage, Century, and Au- 
thors’ Clubs. He married Ellen Davis 
Dana, who died before him. 

Prof. C. R. Lanman, of Harvard, has 
been elected a corresponding member of 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. 
Petersburg. 
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Four prominent Japanese graduates 
of Harvard, who filled important posi- 
tions during the war between their 
country and Russia, have lately been 
honored by the Mikado. Baron Komura, 
1°77, has been created a count, a pro- 
motion of two grades in the peerage; 
Baron Kaneko, / ’78, has been created 
viscount and also made a member of 
the privy council; Sinichiro Kurino, 
l ’81, formerly Minister to the United 
States, has been created a baron, and 
Tanetaro Megata, / ’74, has also been 
created a baron, because of his services 
in reorganizing the finances of Korea. 

Samuel Fessenden, / ’70, of Stamford, 
Conn., a former state senator, died 
on Jan. 7 from heart trouble. He was 
a native of Rockland, Me., where he 
was born on April 12, 1847, one of 12 
children of Rev. Samuel C. Fessenden. 
While a student at Lewiston Academy 
he enlisted in the Seventh Maine Bat- 
tery and served in the campaign of the 
Wilderness, and afterwards was a cap- 
tain in the 2d U.S. Infantry, his ap- 
pointment being recommended by Gen. 
Grant. He served at a later period with 
the First Maine Battery and on the 
staff of Gen. A. P. Howe. At the close 
of the war Mr. Fessenden left the serv- 
ice, and in 1870 was graduated from 
the Harvard Law School. His family 
in the mean time had moved to Stam- 
ford. He began the practice of law there, 
and in 1880 was appointed State’s At- 
torney for Fairfield County, which office 
he held until his death. Early in his 
public career he became a prominent 
figure in politics; in 1874 he was a mem- 
ber of the House and a member of the 
highest committee (the judiciary). In 
that session he made a reputation by his 
leadership in the “parallel road” case, 
and swung the House for the railroad 
by his command of the situation. Two 
years later he went as a delegate to the 
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Republican National Convention, and 
in 1879 again went to the Legislature, 
where he was again one of its leaders. 
In 1880 he was a delegate to the Re- 
publican Convention, where he voted 
for Blaine. Four years later he became 
secretary of the National Committee. 
In 1888 he went to the National Con- 
vention as a delegate-at-large, and was 
kept as a member of the National 
Committee. In 1895 Mr. Fessenden 
was re-elected to the House, and in 
that term served as Speaker. In 1904 
he was elected to the Connecticut Senate 
as senator from the 27th District, and 
carried on a contest for the United 
States senatorship, in which he was de- 
feated by Gov. Bulkeley. In this cam- 
paign he was bitterly opposed by Rev. 
Newman Smyth of New Haven, who, 
in a letter to the press, expressed his 
belief in Fessenden’s unfitness for the 
candidacy. Fessenden’s remark to Man- 
ley in the presidential campaign of 1884, 
“God Almighty hates a quitter,” had 
wide currency. Mr. Fessenden’s wife, 
Helen F. Davenport, whom he married, 
June 18, 1873, died in 1905. Two 
daughters and one son survive him. 

A. D. Hill, 1 ’94, is to deliver the 
Fourth of July Oration in Boston. 

Ex-Senator W. E. Chandler, / 54, 
has resigned as chairman of the Spanish 
Treaty Claims Committee. 

John Ordronaux, / ’52, an authority 
upon medical jurisprudence, who died 
Jan. 21, at his home, Glen Head, L. I., 
N. Y., of apoplexy, was born in New 
York, Aug. 3, 1830, and was graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1850, from 
the Harvard Law School two years 
later, the National Medical Academy 
(Columbia University) in 1859, and 
was made LL.D. by Trinity College 
in 1870 and by Dartmouth in 1895. 
He served as a surgeon in the Union 
Army during the Civil War. Afterward 
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he became a lecturer on medical juris- 
prudence in Dartmouth, at Columbia 
University Law School, the University 
of Vermont, and Boston University. He 
was the author of ‘Constitutional 
Legislation of the United States,” and 
many other notable works. He was the 
New York State Commissioner in 
Lunacy from 1872 to 1882. Professor 
Ordronaux was unmarried. 

Gen. E. R. Champlin, / ’80, ex-mayor 
of Cambridge, is a member of the 
Charles River Basin Commission. 

Prof. Asaph Hall, Rear Admiral, 
U.S. Navy, was born in Goshen, Conn., 
Oct. 5, 1829. His ancestors were among 
the early English settlers of New Eng- 
land and their names are found in the 
records of the Colonial Wars and of 
the Revolution. His grandfather, Asaph 
Hall, was captain of the company or- 
ganized at Cornwall, Conn., during the 
Revolution, which assisted in the de- 
fence of Ticonderoga, and was with 
Ethan Allen. His father, Asaph Hall, 
married Hannah Palmer, of Goshen, 
Conn. Prof. Hall was the eldest of six 
children by this marriage. He received 
his early education at the country 
school and Norfolk Academy; at- 
tended college at McCrawville, N. Y., 
where he met and married Angeline 
Stickney, of Jefferson Co., N. Y., a 
student and teacher of mathematics 
at that college; studied at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., under the famous mathematician, 
Prof. Brunnow. He and wife were for 
a short time principals of Shalersville 
Academy, Ohio. He began his career 
as astronomer at Harvard Observatory 
under Prof. Bond in 1857; in 1862 
entered the Naval Observatory, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 1863 appointed Professor 
of Mathematics of the U. S. Navy by 
President Lincoln, which position he 
held until 1891. Headed following 
government observing parties: 1869, 
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sent to Bering Strait on Ship Mohican 
to observe eclipse of sun; 1870-71, 
Sicily, observe eclipse; 1874, sent to 
Vladivostok, Siberia, on Kearsarge 
(destroyer of Alabama), to observe 
transit of Venus, visiting Japan and 
China; 1878, sent to Colorado to ob- 
serve eclipse of sun; 1882, sent to Texas 
to observe transit of Venus; 1862-1866, 
assistant observer on the 94 inch 
equatorial at Naval Observatory; 1867, 
in charge of meridian circle; 1868- 
1875, in charge of 94 inch equatorial; 
1875-1891, in charge of the 26 inch 
equatorial (then the largest refracting 
telescope in the world). Made special 
study of double stars to determine dis- 
tance and motion of planet Saturn, es- 
pecially rings of Saturn. Discovered 
motion of lines of apsidos of Hyperion 
(one of Saturn’s satellites). On Aug. 
11 and 17, 1877, discovered the two 
satellites of Mars, which he named 
Doimos and Phobos (Fear and Fright), 
the attendants of Mars. Was presented 
with gold medal by Royal Astronom- 
ical Society of London, Lalande Prize 
of France, and Arago Medal by French 
Academy of Science; made Knight of 
Legion of Honor (of France). Member 
of all the important scientific socie- 
ties both in this country and abroad. 
Honorary member of Royal Academy 
of Science of England, also of the French 
Academy of Science and Royal Acad- 
emies of Russia and Germany. As a 
member of the National Academy of 
Sciences of America, he held a high 
position, having served as its secretary 
for many years and having filled the 
offices of vice-president and president. 
Honorary degrees were conferred by 
most of the leading colleges and uni- 
versities — LL.D. by Yale, and also 
by Harvard at the celebration of its 
250th Anniversary in 1886. In 1891, 
at 62, he was retired in accordance with 
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Naval regulations. Continued to work 
at Naval Observatory for several years 
in order to complete the work in which 
he had been engaged at time of retire- 
ment. Served for several years as Di- 
rector of the Observatory at Madison, 
Wis., and later as visiting astronomer. 
In 1896 was appointed lecturer at Har- 
vard University, which position he 
occupied until 1901, when he retired 
on account of failing health. Has since 
continued his interest in science and 
mathematieal work at his country home 
in Goshen, Conn. He was a contributor 
to all the leading mathematical and 
astronomical journals of the country. 
His principal works are found in the 
official publications of the Naval Ob- 
servatory and of the proceedings of the 
National Academy of Sciences. He 
numbered among his friends the lead- 
ing scientific men, not only of the United 
States, but of Europe. His first wife, 
Angeline Stickney Hall, died in July, 
1892. In October, 1901, he married 
Mary B. Gauthier, of Goshen, Conn., 
who survives him. He had four sons 
by his first wife, all graduates of Har- 
vard. The eldest, Asaph Hall, Jr., ’82, 
engaged in astronomical and mathe- 
matical work at the Naval Observatory, 
Washington, D. C.; Samuel S. Hall, 
*88, assistant actuary of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of New York; 
Angelo Hall, ’91, Professor of Mathe- 
matics at the Naval Academy, Anna- 
polis, Md.; Percival Hall, 92, Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics at Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C. He died 
Nov. 22, at the home of his son, Angelo 
Hall, in Annapolis, Md. He was buried 
in the family cemetery at Goshen, 
Conn. 

Dr. L. E. Emerson, p ’05, has re- 
turned from abroad and accepted a 
position as instructor in psychology at 
the University of Michigan. 
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Viscount K. Kaneko, / 78, is president 
of the Great Exposition of Japan, to be 
held at Tokio in 1912. 

J. W. Norman, Gr. Sch. ’06-07, is 
teaching mathematics, Greek, and 
science at Hearn Academy, Cave Spring, 
Ga. 

Vernon Otis Taylor, m 68, eldest son 
of Dolphin Davis Taylor and Rhoda 
Ann Skinner, born at Charlestown, 
Aug. 28, 1847, died at Providence, 
R. I., Sept. 10, 1907. His father was 
a contractor and builder in Charles- 
town, and served for several years in 
the Common Council of that city. Ver- 
non QO. Taylor attended the public 
schools of Charlestown and the Park 
Latin School of Boston. He was pre- 
pared for college by David B. Tower, 
and was admitted to Tufts College in 
1864. In 1865 he left Tufts to enter the 
Harvard Medical School, from which 
he was graduated in 1868. The next 
year he began the practice of medicine 
in Athol. In addition to his professional 
duties he was local and special corre- 
spondent of the Springfield Republican, 
and the first editor of the Athol Tran- 
script. “Though new to journalistic 
work, Dr. Taylor proved to be an able 
and successful editor, a strong and vers- 
atile writer, and an enterprising news 
reporter. He gave the new paper an 
excellent reputation as a clean, honest, 
and vigorous country weekly.” As 
editor he was a prominent advocate of 
the construction of the Athol and Spring- 
field R. R. In 1874 Dr. Taylor removed 
to Lowell to accept a position with the 
J. C. Ayer Co., and in 1882 went to 
Providence, R. I., where he took charge 
of the foreign correspondence and gen- 
eral advertising of the Rumford Chem- 
ical Works. He resigned this position in 
1889, and from that time was private 
secretary, selling agent, or director in 
severai investment companies. His 
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business affairs took him, at different 
times, to London, Edinburgh, Paris, 
Cape Verde, Canada, most of the Eastern 
States, and the Pacific coast. After 
leaving Athol, he gave up the active 
practice of medicine, but continued the 
study, and held the licence required of 
practising physicians in Rhode Island. 
He was greatly interested in freemasonry, 
published a number of pamphlets, and 
was recognized as an authority in the 
history of the institution. He was master 
of Star Lodge, Athol, first eminent com- 
mander of Athol Commandery, K. T.; 
member of William North Lodge, Low- 
ell; member of Mt. Vernon Lodge, No. 4, 
St. John’s Commandery, No. 1, Pales- 
tine Temple, Mystic Shrine, and a 
founder of the A. A. S. Rite, 33° U. S. 
Jurisdiction, in Providence; member of 
the Grand Commandery, K. T., and of 
the Association of Past Commanders. 
He was also a member of @.A.X. (K), the 
Consonant Club, the United Commer- 
cial Travelers, the Providence Marine 
Society, the Westminster Unitarian 
Society, the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, and the Harvard 
Club of Rhode Island, of which he be- 
came Secretary for Providence, taking 
charge of the dinners there, in October, 
1889. A Democrat in politics, he was in 
1890 appointed a member of the official 
staff of Gov. Davis, of Rhode Island, 
with the rank of colonel. Dr. Taylor was 
a natural physician, with a genius for 
friendship. He gave generously his pro- 
fessional skill, his means and sympathy. 
He was a delightful host, a master in 
story-telling, a writer of apt occasional 
poems; he had a quick sense of humor, 
his laughter was always contagious. A 
lifelong friend writes: “His geniality 
and cordiality won him friends every- 
where and kept them true. I do not 
recall that he ever indulged in a personal 
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issue. In business, industrious, tireless, 
efficient. Socially, he was a prince 
among men.” He died in Providence, 
Sept. 10, 1907, of Bright’s disease, and 
was buried in Silver Lake Cemetery, 
Athol. He married, Sept. 15, 1871, 
Sabra Julia Lord, of Athol, who sur- 
vives him. Their son, Lucien Edward 
Taylor, p ’96, is a cataloguer in the 
Boston Public Library. 

The Rev. E. N. Merrington, p ’05, 
at The Manse, Kiama, N. S. W., has 
been appointed by the Senate of the 
University of Sydney to deliver a course 
of lectures upon “The Metaphysical 
Basis of Ethics” to honor the graduate 
students in the Department of Philo- 
sophy. In addition to the lecture course, 
he conducts a seminary on the same 
subject. Dr. Merrington also has been 
appointed by the Senate to take the 
classes in logic and psychology for the 
year 1908-09, during the absence of 
Prof. Anderson. 

J. A. Mcllhenny, Gr. Sch. 1900-01, 
of Avery’s Island, La., was host of 
Pres. Roosevelt, ’80, during the latter’s 
bear-hunting expedition in the Louisiana 
canebrakes in October, 1907. 

John J. Downey, for several years 
foreman of the Boylston Chemical Lab- 
oratory, died on Feb. 2, aged 31 years. 

Rev. Thomas Goodchild, p ’07, 
visited England in July, and Australia 
in September and October, while on 
the way to Ningpo, China, where he 
represents the Church Missionary So- 
ciety. 

Dr. Vivian Daniel, m ’96, of Water- 
town, died Sept. 24, 1907, at the Waltham 
Hospital after a brief illness. He was 
born Nov. 26, 1865, at Hayle, Cornwall, 
Eng., and when an infant his parents, 
William and Elizabeth Daniel, emi- 
grated to Canada, where the father be- 
came prominent as a shipbuilder. The 
family moved to East Boston, where 
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the son attended the public schools, and 
graduated at the Harvard Medical 
School in 1896. He then served on the 
staff of the Boston City Hospital, and in 
1897 he moved to Watertown. In years 
Dr. Daniel was one of the youngest 
physicians in Watertown, but his skill 
was such and his success so great that at 
the time of his death he had a practice 
which was second to that of no other 
member of his profession there. He was 
a Mason and an Odd Fellow and a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Church. He was 
a member of the Mass. Medical Society. 
He had been a member of the staff of 
the Waltham Hospital since 1898, and 
had been a member and chairman of the 
Watertown Board of Health for several 
years. He had also been the town physi- 
cian. Dr. Daniel married on June 1, 
1904, Mabel Eaton Priest, Radcliffe, 
1900, and daughter of the late George 
Eaton Priest. 

O. D. Wannamaker, p ’02, Professor 
of English in the Canton Christian 
College, China, plans to return to this 
country next autumn for further grad- 
uate study. 

W. R. Mackenzie, p ’04, has been 
promoted to an assistant professorship 
of English at Syracuse University. 

Dr. John Howard Thurlow, m ’81, 
died at Roxbury, Sept. 29, 1907; he was 
born at Raymond, Me., July 14, 1853. 
Since his graduation, he had practised 
medicine in Roxbury. He was a member 
of the Mass. Medical Society and of the 
Harvard Medical Alumni Association. 

E. O. Beane, L. S. ’08, recently 
passed his examination to the Maine 
bar, the highest among 26 candidates. 

Nathaniel Thompkins, / ’07, is prac- 
tising at Houlton, Me. 

Dr. Ferdinand Gordon Morrill, m ’69, 
died at Assouan, Egypt, on Dec. 25, 
1907. A sketch of him is printed in the 
Class of 1865 news. 
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H. N. Gay, p ’96, has been decorated 
by King Victor Emanuel III, a Knight 
of the Order of the Crown of Italy, in 
recognition of his important work on the 
history of the Risorgimento. 

Dr. William Shaw Bowen, m ’67, a 
well-known newspaper man, died sud- 
denly on Nov. 24, at his home in East 
Greenwich, R. I., from apoplexy. His 
wife and two daughters survive him. His 
first wife, now dead, was a sister of Gen. 
Charles R. Brayton. In the course of his 
many foreign trips as a newspaper repre- 
sentative Dr. Bowen had been in con- 
sultation with Emperor William and 
other European royal personages. He 
retired at the end of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war. He was born in East Green- 
wich, a descendant of Richard Bowen, 
who came to this country from Pem- 
broke, Wales, and was one of the early 
settlers of Rehoboth. The father of W. 
S. Bowen was William Gorton Bowen, 
a member of the Rhode Island bar. 
Dr. Bowen in the Civil War was a mem- 
ber of Company K, Eleventh Rhode 
Island infantry. Subsequently he gradu- 
ated in 1867 from the Harvard Medical 
School. For many years he was a special 
correspondent for the New York Herald 
and the New York World, representing 
those papers in various parts of the 
world, especially Europe, the West In- 
dies, and South America. 

George Avery Denison, ¢t ’70, died at 
Huntington, Aug. 18, 1907. He was 
born at Springfield, Oct. 27, 1845, the 
son of Thomas A. Denison, who owned 
a meat market at Chicopee. Young 
Denison was educated in the public 
schools of that town, then a part of 
Springfield, and at a private school in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. After taking his 
degree at the Harvard Divinity School, 
he filled Unitarian pulpits at Springfield, 
Mo., and Matioon, IIl., until 1875, when 
ill health caused him to retire. In 1879 
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he began manufacturing folding-boxes 
at Chicopee, eventually moving his 
factory to Springfield. For five years, 
1890-95, he was an editorial writer on 
the Springfield Republican. Since 1895 
he has been interested in various enter- 
prises, and latterly he was secretary of 
the Springfield Employers’ Association 
and of the Mass. Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. In April, 1871, he married 
Elizabeth M. Chapin, of Chicopee. His 
son, John A. Denison, ’98, is a lawyer in 
Springfield. 

Dr. H. A. Chase, m 05, is city physi- 
cian of Brockton. 

George Valentine McInerney, L. S. 
77, died at St. John, N. B., Jan. 12, 
1908, after a long illness. He was born 
at Kingston, Feb. 14, 1857; a prominent 
barrister and public speaker; had been 
twice elected a member of the Canadian 
Parliament for Kent (1892 and 1896), 
and at the time of his death was nominee 
for the New Brunswick Legislature. In 
1894 he was appointed a Queen’s Coun- 
sel. He was an ardent Catholic; grand 
trustee of the C. M. B. A. of Canada; 
chancellor of St. John Council, Knights 
of Columbus; president of the Irish Lit- 
erary and Benevolent Society. He mar- 
ried, in 1882, Miss O’Leary of Richi- 
bucto, who survives him with eight 
children. 

Professor Thomas Day Seymour, h 
’06, upon whom Harvard conferred the 
degree of LL.D., died in New Haven, 
Conn., Dec. 31, 1907, of pneumonia. 
He was born at Hudson, O., April 1, 
1848; graduated A.B. at Western Re- 
serve in 1870, and since 1880 had been 
professor of Greek in Yale University. 
He married, July 2, 1874, Sarah M. 
Hitchcock. 

Andrew Marshall, Z ’04, is Asst. 
Attorney General of Massachusetts. 
The Attorney General is Dana Malone. 
L. S. ’85. 
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W. P. Hall, L. S. ’88, is chairman of 
the Mass. Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners, succeeding J. F. Jackson, ’73. 

Walter Jenkes Norfolk, m ’73, died 
at Plainfield, N. J., Nov. 25, 1907. He 
was born in Salem, Mass., Jan. 25, 1849. 

Dr. John Thomas Codman, d ’70, 
one of the oldest graduates of the Har- 
vard Dental School, died Dec. 14, 1907, 
at Revere. He was born in Boston Oct. 
30, 1826. He went to Brook Farm for 
his preliminary education. He decided 
in middle life to study dentistry, and 
entered Harvard, receiving his degree in 
1870, although he had been practising 
dentistry for some time before that. Dur- 
ing the last 20 years he contributed fre- 
quently to magazines and newspapers, 
and many of his articles appeared in the 
Globe, those dealing with Boston in his 
early days being particularly interesting. 
He also published, about 10 years ago, 
an account of his Brook Farm life. 
Three of his sons survive, Charles T. 
Codman, Dr. Benjamin H. Codman, 
d’90, and John C. Codman of Detroit, 
and one daughter, Mrs. John McIntyre 
of New York. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor 
begs to state that copies of books by or about 
Harvard men should be sent to the Magazine 
if a review is desired. In no other way can 
a complete register of Harvard publications 
be kept. Writers of articles in prominent 
periodicals are also requested to send to the 
Editor copies, or at least the titles, of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space 
will not permit mention of contributions 
to the daily press. 


Rev. P. S. Grant, ’83, has published 
(through Brentano, New York) a nar- 
rative poem in seven cantos called “The 
Search of Belisarius.” 

T. W. Surette, Sp. ’94, with D. G. 
Mason, ’95, has published “The Ap- 
preciation of Music,” through the 
Howard Gray Co., New York. 
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Prof. D. G. Lyon has privately printed 
his address on “Pres. Dunster’s Devo- 
tion to Truth.” 

Dr. Augustus Thorndike, ’84, has 
recently published a work in connection 
with his specialty entitled, “A Manual 
of Orthopedic Surgery.” 

Prof. G. L. Kittredge, ’82, has re- 
printed his “ Notes on Witchcraft,” from 
the Proceedings of the American Anti- 
quarian Society. 

To the Transactions of the Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts, Albert Mat- 
thews, ’82, recently contributed a paper 
on “Harvard College in 1671.” 

“The Major Symptoms of Hysteria,” 
lectures given a year ago by Prof. Pierre 
Janet at the Harvard Medical School, 
has been published by the Macmillan 
Co. 

T. W. Vaughan, ’93, is author of a 
study of the ‘“Madreporaria of the 
Hawaiian Islands and Laysau,” pub- 
lished as Bulletin 59, U. S. National 
Museum, 1907. 

The address of C. W. Andrews, ’79, as 
president of the American Library As- 
sociation, on “The Use of Books,” de- 
livered at the meeting of the Association 
at Asheville, May 24, 1907, has been 
printed in pamphlet form. 

A volume of selections from the ad- 
dresses of Attorney-General C. J. Bona- 
parte, ’71, is in preparation. The book 
will be arranged so as to offer a fairly 
connected account of the Civil Service 
Reform Movement, Indian Affairs, and 
other public interests with which Mr. 
Bonaparte has been connected. 

Prof. William James’s “Varieties of 
Religious Experience” has been trans- 
lated into German by Dr. Georg Wob- 
bermin, formerly privat-docent at Berlin 
and now professor of theology at Breslau. 
The German title is “Die Religidse 
Erfahrung in ihrer Mannigfaltigkeit” 
(Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs). 
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The Jefferson Physical Laboratory 
has recently issued Volume 4 of its Con- 
tributions: it contains 13 papers, repre- 
senting the research work done by the 
instructors and students in the laboratory 
during the year 1906. 

A beautiful little volume of “Long- 
fellow’s Sonnets” has been arranged 
with an introduction, by Mr. Ferris 
Greenslet. Mr. Greenslet’s criticism is 
excellent, and the very high rank which 
he assigns to Longfellow as a writer of 
sonnets is not likely to be disputed by 
readers of taste. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.: Boston. Parchment, 16mo, 75 
cents net.) 

In recognition of the John Harvard 
Celebration No. 184 of the Old South 
Leaflets is a reprint of Cotton Mather’s 
“History of Harvard College,” and No. 
185 gives Cotton Mather’s account of 
“The First Two Presidents of Harvard 
College.” These Leaflets, with the 
earlier one containing the Harvard 
sections in “New England’s First 
Fruites” make up a trio of Harvard 
incunabula. (Price 5 cents each: Ad- 
dress, Old South Church, Boston.) 

Among the spring announcements of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are “Litera- 
ture and the American College,” by 
Prof. Irving Babbitt, ’89; “The New 
American Type,” by H. D. Sedgwick, 
’82; “Which College for the Boy?” by 
John Corbin, ’92; “Italica: Studies of 
Italian Life and Letters,” by W. R. 
Thayer, ’81. They have also taken over 
from the Macmillan Co. the publication 
of Mr. Thayer’s “Short History of 
Venice.” 

Prof. N. M. Trenholme, p ’97, of the 
University of Missouri, has prepared in 
two small volumes “A Syllabus for the 
History of Western Europe,” by Prof. 
J. H. Robinson, ’87. Prof. Robinson’s 
work has now been thoroughly tested 
by several years’ use, and its general 
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excellence is well-known. Prof. Tren- 
holme’s syllabus, based upon it, com- 
prises both references and review ques- 
tions, and it ought to be useful to both 
teachers and students. (Ginn: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo; each volume, 45 cents.) 

“Balch Genealogica,” by T. W. 
Balch, ’90, member of the Philadelphia 
bar, the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, the Council of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, has been 
issued by Allen, Lane & Scott, of 
Philadelphia. It contains a wealth of 
material relating to the Balch family 
of Somersetshire, England, and of the 
colony and state of Maryland. It is 
enriched with numerous illustrations 
including a reproduction of the title- 
page publication printed in the District 
of Columbia. 

It is a good sign that such wholesome 
talks as Dr. F. G. Peabody, ’69, Plum- 
mer Professor of Harvard, has given 
to the students should be so popular 
that a second series of his “ Mornings in 
the College Chapel” should be so soon 
called for. Here are nearly fourscore 
brief addresses,—the longest can be 
read in ten minutes, — on a wide variety 
of subjects, but all intended to stimulate 
the forces that make for character, and 
to give character effectiveness through 
right conduct and through sympathy. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Eliot Norton, ’85, of the New York 
bar, has issued a compact little treatise 
of some 70 pages “On ‘Short Sales’ of 
Securities through a Stock Broker.” 
This subject has been forced to the 
front during the past few months, and, 
as Mr. Norton says, both “lawyers and 
judges share generously in the common 
ignorance about this transaction.” He 
gives the law, with authorities for each 
statement. His study ought to be useful 
to stock buyers and brokers, not less 
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than to members of the bench and bar. 
(John McBride Co.: New York. Cloth, 
16mo.) 

Through the munificence of F. L. 
Gay, [78], there has been printed “A 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Massachu- 
setts Exhibit of Colonial Books at the 
Jamestown Ter-Centennial Exposition” 
of 1907. The Catalogue contains an 
accurate description of some threescore 
early works, and it must be of per- 
manent value to the collector, the libra- 
rian, and the antiquarian bookseller. 
The notes are made by G. E. Little- 
field, ’66, a sufficient guarantee of their 
authoritativeness. (Privately Printed by 
F. L. Gay, Brookline, Mass.) 

The Harvard Memorial Society has 
just issued a new edition — the fourth 
—of the “Official Guide to Harvard 
University.” It contains additional 
information and pictures since 1903, 
and has now expanded to nearly 175 
pages in length. It is the most useful, 
reliable, and satisfactory guide to Har- 
vard in existence. Every graduate 
should have a copy of it on his shelf. 
The revisers of this latest edition are 
N. C. Nash, Jr., 07, and W. L. Stod- 
dard, ’07. It is sold for only 50 cents 
by the Publication Agent, 2 University 
Hall, and at Amee’s and the Coipera- 
tive. 

Prof. A. E. Kennelly has written a 
compact little book of 200 pages on 
“Wireless Telegraphy.” His aim is to 
be concrete; to be clear; to be compre- 
hensive, within the limits of his book. 
He evidently hopes to interest readers 
who, although they may not be practical 
electricians, yet wish to know the theory 
and laws which govern wireless tele- 
graphy. His manual contains the 
fundamental facts as far as they are 
now known: but, so fast are eager re- 
searchers pushing forward the know- 
ledge of wireless telegraphy, that Prof. 
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Kennelly will soon have to issue an 
enlarged edition. (Moffat, Yard & 
Co.: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

Harvard Law Review. (December.) 
“Enforcement of a Right of Action Ac- 
quired under Foreign Law for Death 
upon the High Seas, 1,” by G. P. Ward- 
ner; “The Next Step in the Evolution 
of the Case-Book,” by A. M. Kales, 
note by E. Wambaugh; “The Relation 
of Judicial Decisions to the Law,” by 
A. Lincoln, 95. (January.) “Contempt 
of Court, Criminal and Civil,” by J. H. 
Beale, Jr.; ‘“‘Reasonableness of Maxi- 
mum Rates as a Constitutional Limita- 
tion upon Rate Regulation,” by F. M. 
Cobb; “Right of a Stockholder, suing 
in Behalf of a Corporation, to com- 
plain of Misdeeds occurring prior to 
his Acquisition of Stock,” by M. Sea- 
songood. 

A bibliographical achievement which 
represents great industry and keen 
skill in research is that of Albert Mat- 
thews, ’82, in his reprint from the Pub- 
lications of the Colonial Society of Mas- 
sachusetts of “Bibliographical Notes 
on Boston Newspapers, 1704-1780.” It 
includes alphabetical and chronological 
lists of newspapers, and minute notes 
on each journal, or in special issues of 
any journal; together with data about 
their editors, publishers, and contribut- 
ors, and about contemporary customs 
and affairs. An elaborate index gives 
access to every statement in the 100 oc- 
tavo pages. This is a permanent con- 
tribution to one of the important ele- 
ments of colonial history. (Printed at 
the University Press, Cambridge.) 

At the suggestion and with the co- 
operation of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects, Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. are publishing a 
series of authoritative books on Land- 
scape Architecture. No better begin- 
ning could have been made than with 
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Humphry Repton’s “Art of Landscape 
Gardening,” which John Nolen, p ’05, 
a graduate of the Harvard Department 
of Landscape Architecture. has revised 
and edited. It is a beautiful volume: 
in paper, presswork, and _ illustrations, 
almost faultless, and in text a quaint 
classic. Not merely specialists in this 
subject, or owners of large estates who 
can indulge a taste for improving nature, 
but any one of refinement, who enjoys 
a beautiful book, will welcome this, 
and the series which it so successfully 
introduces. (Boards, 8vo, fully illus- 
trated, $3.) 

“The Thirteenth Catalogue and A 
History of the Hasty Pudding Club,” 
recently issued, is by far the most beauti- 
ful in appearance, and the most nearly 
complete and accurate in its lists, of all 
the Club’s catalogues. Hermann Hage- 
dorn, Jr., 07, and John Richards, ’07, 
are respectively its editor and assistant 
editor, and Lucien Price, ’07, contrib- 
utes an entertaining brief history of the 
Club. W. R. Thayer, ’81, writes an 
account of the “ Reform of the Pudding 
in 1880,” and Owen Wister, ’82, de- 
scribes “The First Operetta” (Dido 
and Aeneas), of which he was author, 
composer, and director. The lists of 
members, always faulty hitherto, seem 
to have been compiled with unusual 
care. The chief fault is that the upper 
margin of each page does not give the 
numeral of the class listed on that page. 
The catalogue contains the names of 
5312 members, of whom 3486 survive. 
The book was printed at The Riverside 
Press. 

Capt. A. T. Mahan, h ’95, has col- 
lected into a volume some recent essays 
to which he gives the general title “Some 
Neglected Aspects of War.” It includes 
“The Moral Aspect of War,” “The 
Practical Aspect of War,” “War from 
the Christian Standpoint,” and “The 
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Hague Conference of 1907,” and ‘* The 
Question of Immunity for Belligerent 
Merchant Shipping.” In general, Capt. 
Mahan regards war as a necessary evil, 
or, if you will, as one of the stern in- 
struments of evolution. Pres. H. S. 
Pritchett,  ’01, contributes a paper on 
“The Power that Makes for Peace,” 
and Julian S. Corbett discusses “The 
Capture of Private Property at Sea.” 
Thus the volume is well-balanced be- 
tween the consideration of practical 
problems and of the theoretical aspects 
of war. “Until mankind change, they 
will resort to war; but mankind will not 
change; therefore, war will not be abol- 
ished,” may sum up, syllogistically, the 
purport of these important papers. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50 net.) 

Messrs. C. R. Nutter, 93, F. W. C. 
Hershy, ’90, and C. N. Greenough, ’98, 
of the Department of English at Har- 
vard, have edited a useful volume of 
“Specimens of Prose Composition,” 
designed for students during the last 
year in the high school and the first two 
years of college. In an Introduction 
they state the end they had in view in 
making their selections, which comprise 
models of exposition, biography, criti- 
cism, argument, and description. The 
authors quoted from are of all grades, 
from Newman, Parkman, Macaulay, 
Lamb, Carlyle, and President Eliot to 
Frank Norris, Brander Matthews, and 
H. M. Rideout. The everlasting Steven- 
son, without whom our American 
teachers of English could hardly have 
done business during the past 20 years, 
is drawn on for more extracts than any 
other writer. The test of such a book 
depends, of course, on what it accom- 
plishes in developing the literary skill 
of those who use it. All that a critic 
can say of it, before sufficient time has 
elapsed for such a test to be applied, is 
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that it seems practical, sensible, and not 
narrow. Any student who can profit 
by examples ought to be benefited by 
these. 

It is fitting that the lectures of the 
late John K. Paine, Professor of Music 
in Harvard, should be preserved in a 
volume. The task, the pious task of 
selecting and editing, has been done by 
Prof. A. A. Howard, ’82, than whom 
no one could have been found to do the 
work more reverently. “The History of 
Music to the Death of Schubert,” as 
the volume is entitled, has, however, 
more than a memorial claim to atten- 
tion. It contains, first, the views on the 
history of music of the earliest and by 
long odds the most influential professor 
of that art in any American university. 
It is, in a sense, a landmark in the de- 
velopment of musical education here, 
and a witness to the extent of informa- 
tion and the point of view of this fertile 
teacher. But Mr. Paine was a composer 
also, one of the two or three most emi- 
nent American composers of his time; 
and so his lectures have a further per- 
sonal, we had almost said, autobiograph- 
ical interest. Although he maintains 
throughout the historian’s attitude, he 
does not veil from us his coolnesses, 
his preferences, his enthusiasms. These 
lectures will serve to keep before a new 
generation of readers the remarkable 
teacher-composer: but to be enjoyed 
to the full, the reader should be able to 
hear Mr. Paine’s voice delivering them. 
(Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $2.75 net.) 

Dean Charles L. Slattery, 91, one 
of the most sympathetic of the younger 
writers in the Episcopal clergy, has 
added “Life beyond Life: A Study of 
Immortality,” to his list of published 
works. He approaches the problem 
from the standpoint of a_ believing 
Trinitarian, who has nevertheless under- 
stood the doubts which shake the faith 
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in immortality of many earnest souls. 
At bottom, he falls back on intuition — 
his intuition that the Trinitarian for- 
mulas are correct, and that, since they 
include immortality, immortality must 
be a fact. While disavowing any pur- 
pose of arguing, he examines the evi- 
dence of science and psychical research, 
and shows where they fall short, or fail, 
or lack jurisdiction. His own belief is 
so strong, that he declares that faith in 
immortality is preferable to knowledge. 
He writes fluently, and in such a pass- 
age as that in which he describes the 
picking up of the broken Atlantic cable, 
he displays an effective imagination. 
That simile deserves, indeed, to circu- 
late widely, both for its picturesqueness 
and its appropriateness: although of 
course, like all analogies on this subject, 
it proves nothing. Dr. Slattery’s dis- 
cussion of immortality is certainly not 
the least interesting of the many that 
have appeared in recent years. (Long- 
mans: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

Hermann Hagedorn, Jr., ’07, last 
year’s Class Poet, has published a 
drama in one act called “The Silver 
Blade.” Its plot has to do with Lancelot 
and Guinevere. Mr. Hagedorn’s poems 
as an undergraduate will predispose 
readers in his favor: but we confess to 
being somewhat disappointed. His 
talent is descriptive rather than dra- 
matic; the passion he describes, like 
his similes are too obviously thought 
up, too derived. And yet there are some 
excellent purple patches, and, what is 
perhaps more important, there is a 
certain air of maturity, although one 
sees throughout that this is a young 
man’s work. Here is an excellent speci- 
men: 

“Does ever woman love a man 

Because he wins a battle, wears a crown? 


She loves him for the petty, untold things 
That history scorns, and she alone must 
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Occasionally, there is a fine single line: 
none better than this, of Lancelot to 
the Queen, “Men love but once that 
look upon your face.” But there are 
also lapses into prose: as when the 
Queen says, “You tear my strength to 
tatters.” As a first effort, the drama is 
interesting; but a friendly critic, judging 
from this alone, might hesitate to advise 
its author to make the writing of poetic 
dramas his profession. (Berlin: Verlag 
von Alfred Unger.) 

G. H. Browne, ’78, one of the pro- 
prietors of the Browne and Nichols 
School, Cambridge, has devised a 
“Memory-Test Latin Word-List,” 
which is printed in a full morocco vest- 
pocket edition by Ginn & Co., Boston. 
In it, to quote the description, “the 
student may find the vocabulary of 
Caesar’s complete works and of all of 
Cicero’s orations grouped according 
to frequency of occurrence, and so ar- 
ranged that the English meanings, 
which are on separate pages not visible 
at the same time, may be brought line 
for line into visible parallel columns. 
All this has been condensed into a neat 
little vest-pocket volume which one 
will find an indispensable vade mecum 
for conning in the cars or for review at 
other odd moments. Only four words 
of this list learned every school day (20 
words a week. 35 weeks) will build up 
a vocabulary which in four years will 
contain all but two per cent of the entire 
vocabulary required of secondary-school 
pupils. The author uses the book for 
oral reviews, examinations, and vocab- 
ulary matches, by holding his pupils 
responsible for all words used more 
than a certain number of times.” This 
List has been thoroughly tested by Mr. 
Browne and other well-known teachers, 
and has proved very satisfactory. “A 
Memory-Test Note-Book,” devised on 
a similar plan for memorizing of many 
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kinds, is issued by the same publishers 
in a vest-pocket edition with cardboard 
backs. The price of the former is 75 
cents; of the latter, 25 cents. 

— Pamphlets Received. “The Minne- 
sota Capitol: Official Guide and His- 
tory,” by Julie C. Gauthier: Pioneer 
Press, St. Paul, Minn. — “The Manor 
of Peace, Ware, Mass.; Rev. Grindall 
Rawson and His Ministry,” by Alfred 
B. Page; privately printed. — “A Bib- 
liography of William James Rolfe”: 
Cambridge Public Library. — “Chair 
Given to Gov. William Tailer by Queen 
Anne,” S. A. Green, ’51; from Proceed- 
ings of Mass. Hist. Soc. — “Peabody 
Education Fund, 50th Meeting of ‘Trus- 
tees.” — “Die Korngriésse der Auver- 
gnosen,” by Alfred C. Lane, ’83; Stutt- 
gart, E. Schweizerbart.— “The Re- 
sults of the Second Hague Confer- 
ence,” by D’E. de Constant and D. J. 
Hill: Assoc. for Internat. Conciliation, 
New York. — Old South Leaflets: 184. 
“The History of Harvard College,”’ by 
Cotton Mather; 185. “The First Two 
Presidents of Harvard College,” by 
Cotton Mather. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 


Amer. Journ. of Numismatics (July.) 
“* Medals, ete. Illustrative of the Science of 
Medicine,’ H. R. Storer, 50. 

Atlantic. (Dec.) ‘‘ The Fisherman,” W. J. 
Hopkins, [’85]; ‘‘ The Ethics of Speculation,” 
C. F. Dole, ’68; ‘Recent Shakespearean 
Literature,” W. A. Neilson, p 96; ‘‘ Whittier 
for To-day,” B. Perry. (Jan.) ‘Justice to 
the Corporations,” H. L. Higginson, [55]; 
“Industrial Education,” P. Hanus; 
“Beaumont and Fletcher,’ G. Bradford, 
Jr., [86]. (Feb.) ‘The Face of Clay,” A. S. 
Pier, 95; ‘‘ Norwegian Life,” H. H. D. 
Peirce, [71]; “‘ The Popular Ballad,” G. L. 
Kittredge, ’82. 

Appleton’s. (Feb.) ‘‘Good out of Evil,” 
H. L. Higginson, ['55]. 

Century. (Dec.) “‘ New Photographs of 
Mars,” P. Lowell, 76. (Jan.) The‘ Peach’ 
and the Admiral,”’ D. Gray, '92. 

Education. (Jan.) ‘‘The Regulation of 
Athletics,” A. H. Ward, ’85. 

Harper's. (Dec.) ‘‘ Raising a Family,” 
E. S. Martin, ’77. (Jan.) “ Writing,’”’ E. 8S. 
Martin, '77; ‘Different Explanations of 
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the Canals of Mars,”’ W. H. Pickering. (Feb.) 
‘*The Ambassador,’”’ G. Hibbard, ’80; ‘‘ The 
University of Paris,” C. F. Thwing, '76. 

Lippincott’s. (Nov.) ‘* Two Thanksgiving 
Prayers,” (Jan.) ‘‘A New Year’s Thought,” 
P. B. Goetz, '93. 

McClure’s. (Dec.) ‘‘The Canadian Act,” 
C. W. Eliot, ’53; “‘The Planet Mars,” P. 
Lowell, ’76. (Feb.) ‘* The Social Value of the 
College-Bred,”” W. James, m ’69. 

North American Rev. (Dec.) ‘* Work of the 
Second Peace Conference,’”’ M. W. Hazeltine, 
62; ‘‘ Whittier,” W. L. Phelps, p 91. 

Popular Science Monthly. (Jan.) ‘‘ What 
is Matter?” S. E. Mezes, 90; “‘ The Rule of 
the Road,’’ G. M. Gould, ¢ ’75. 

Scribner's. (Dec.) ‘‘The Part of Cesar,” 
A. S. Pier, 95; ‘‘The Master of the Inn,” 
R. Herrick, ’90. (Jan.) ‘The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine,” continued serial, J. Fox, 
Jr., ’83; ‘In the Louisiana Canebrakes,”’ 
T. Roosevelt, ’80; ‘‘ In the Doctor’s Office,” 
R. Herrick, ’90. (Feb.) ‘‘The Unknown,” 
G. Hibbard, ’80. 

World’s Work. (Dec.) ‘*The Real Con- 
quest of the West,”’ A. W. Page, ’05. (Feb.) 
‘Rudyard Kipling,’ W. B. Parker, '96; 
“One Ton of Coal to do the Work of Two,” 
A. W. Page, ’05. 





SHORT REVIEWS. 


— The Mongols. A History. By 
Jeremiah Curtin, 63. With a Foreword 
by Theodore Roosevelt, ’80. (Little, 
Brown & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, 
pp. xxvi, 426.) Mr. Curtin graduated 
at Harvard in the Class of 1863, and 
from that time till his death, in 1906, he 
was an indefatigable student of lan- 
guages, myths, and folk-lore, — whether 
among our remote Indians, or on out- 
of-the-way islands of the Irish coast, or 
amid the Slavonic and other peoples of 
Eastern Europe and beyond. For the 
acquisition of languages, no matter how 
remote or even of how questionable 
value, his passion was as insatiable as 
his native aptitude was rare. That he 
knew Polish and Russian goes without 
saying, for his translations of such 
famous novels as “Quo Vadis” and 
“Prince Serebryani” enjoy a wide 
vogue among English-reading people. 
But this is by no means all; he had 
studied, if not mastered, “several tens” 
of languages during his life, — among 
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them such lingual rarities as Mingrelian, 
and Abkasian—and he had lived at 
different times among the Indians of 
California and Oregon, in the Caucasus, 
and even with the Mongol Buriats. 
Furthermore, he must have possessed 
a fine sporting capacity for roughing it, 
as well as no little tact and sympathy 
for dealing so intimately as he did with 
—we might almost say — “every kin- 
dred, every tribe, on this terrestrial ball.” 
Yet, wonderful genius in languages 
that he certainly was, we cannot sub- 
scribe to Mr. Roosevelt’s claim, which 
he makes in the Foreword of “The 
Mongols,” that Curtin was one of 
America’s two or three foremost scholars. 
“Scholar” is a sublime word; real 
scholarship is the glory of only the fewest 
of the few. We must, however, accord 
to Curtin the meed of rare eminence as 
a linguist, a student of folk-lore, and a 
translator in the field of literature. 

In reading “The Mongols” one feels 
at every page that the work is far from 
complete. It is, to be sure, posthumous; 
and maybe it is to the unfortunate cir- 
cumstance that the writer did not live 
to perfect his design that we should 
ascribe its omissions and defects, how- 
ever great. The theme in itself is a 
mighty one, worthy, indeed, of a decade 
of the lifetime of even so well-equipped 
aman as Curtin. The rise, the continent- 
embracing expeditions, the desolating 
conquests of Genghis, his sons and 
grandsons, — so absorbing as a story, 
so thrilling to the imagination, — the 
ethnic results so vast: all this is a field 
worthy the perseverance and the genius 
of even a Gibbon. Furthermore, there 
is beyond doubt a place for a new and 
complete history of the Mongols. Since 
Howorth’s work appeared, new material 
has been elaborated, —in the pub- 
lished travels of Central Asian explorers, 
in the books of those who have dwelt 
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or journeyed among the Mongols, and 
especially in the researches of European 
students who read Chinese and have 
lived in China. But the present work, 
strange to say, vouchsafes us neither 
preface nor footnotes; so that equally 
the ordinary reader or the more serious 
student is left in complete ignorance of 
the bases and the sources of the author’s 
narrative. Nor are there adequate maps 
of the routes taken by the conquering 
hordes in their cruel campaigns on the 
Oxus, the Volga, the Indus, and in 
China. The work reads too much like 
a chronicle or a translation, — like a 
series of elaborate notes, perhaps, pre- 
pared to serve as part of the preliminary 
material for a thorough and philosophic 
history. We miss the descriptions of 
epochal scenes and events, the char- 
acter criticisms, the author’s summings 
up when great crises in the narrative 
are reached. Curtin certainly has shown 
in some of his other writings that he 
possesses a clear and fascinating style; 
but in the present work, while the tale 
in itself with its momentous issues is 
sufficient to carry the reader along, yet 
the attractions of literary form and in- 
telligent arrangement of material — 
for which the best of present-day writing 
of history is conspicuous — do not dis- 
tinguish this book. To be sure, it is (as 
we have implied already) very interest- 
ing to the reader, despite discouraging 
mazes of hard names, confusing family 
relationships, and some geographical 
bewilderment; but its chief merit will 
be found in its usefulness as a contri- 
bution to future studies, — it will not 
displace Howorth or other contributions 
of a like value. 

— Life and Public Services of William 
Pitt Fessenden. U. S. Senator from 
Maine, 1854-64; Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, 1864-65; U. S. Senator from 
Maine, 1865-69. By his son, Francis 
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Fessenden, L. S. ’59. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, crown 8vo, 
2 vols., portraits, $5 net.) This is a 
biography of one of the most important 
men at Washington during the Civil War 
period. A dozen others had greater no- 
toriety and have since been more loudly 
trumpeted by fame, but few, indeed, 
exercised a more vital influence on the 
destiny of the Union at that most critical 
time. If posterity would know how the 
highest type of Puritan-Yankee states- 
man looked and thought and acted in the 
flesh, it could do no better than to study 
the features and life of Fessenden. He 
was, to our thinking, the last of the great 
line of men who made Massachusetts and 
New England, and who sent their de- 
scendants beyond the Hudson to rear 
new commonwealths inspired by the 
principles which had upheld Hampden 
and Cromwell. Senator Hoar, it may be 
urged, was a still later scion of this 
mighty stock; but Senator Hoar was too 
much of a partisan ever to emulate Fes- 
senden in the supreme test. He could 
speak most eloquently against the policy 
of his party, and then, having cleared his 
conscience by his eloquence, he would 
vote as his party voted. Fessenden 
would not do that. His conscience and 
his vote always went together; neither 
was at the beck and call of a party 
whipper-in. Born in Portland, Me., of 
the best provincial stock; graduate at 
Bowdoin a little earlier than Long- 
fellow and Hawthorne; an industrious 
and able member of a bar which counted 
several eminent lawyers; in his city and 
state, a political leader, whose influence 
was enhanced and not diminished by 
his integrity; he was thoroughly ripe 
when he entered the United States 
Senate in 1854. Thenceforward, he 
stood as the champion of freedom as 
against slavery, of Union as against 
Secession. Through the wretched years 
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when many Northern men were either 
willing to compromise or failed to see 
the drift towards civil war, Fessenden 
was both unflinching and far-sighted. 
And when war came, he was a tower of 
strength. His courage fortified the 
downhearted; his counsel helped to 
shape and direct the policy that saved 
the nation; his practical knowledge, 
first as chairman of the finance com- 
mittee and later as Secretary of the 
Treasury, had immense weight in devis- 
ing means for carrying the war through. 
When it was over, he returned to his seat 
in the Senate, and there, as one of the 
seven Republicans who voted against 
the impeachment of Pres. Johnson, he 
performed one of the noblest patriotic 
acts recorded since constitutional gov- 
ernment began. The present generation 
hardly realizes the peril to the nation 
which Johnson’s impeachment would 
have created, nor how near the peril 
came, nor the moral heroism required 
of Fessenden and his six colleagues in 
resisting party and popular frenzy. 
Fessenden died in 1869, at the age of 63. 
He was by universal consent the ablest 
debater of his time. Douglas, who had 
good reason to dread Fessenden’s met- 
tle, said: “Henry Clay was the most 
fascinating and Daniel Webster the 
most powerful orator, John C. Calhoun 
was the logician of the Senate, but 
William Pitt Fessenden is incomparably 
the readiest and ablest debater I have 
ever known.” But what gave Fessenden 
his greatest power was his moral qual- 
ity, his courage, his independence. His 
successor was James G. Blaine. Gen. 
Fessenden has made a simple biography, 
such as his father would have wished. 
Besides the straightforward narrative 
of the statesman’s career, he gives 
specimens of his speeches, and quota- 
tions from his letters. The biography 
will be a primary source for students of 
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the Civil War period; it should also 
serve to keep alive an example of the 
highest patriotism. Owing to Gen. 
Fessenden’s death before the publica- 
tion of these volumes, James D. Fes- 
senden, ’80, the Senator’s grandson, 
has seen them through the press. 

— Public Ownership. Prof. Hugo R. 
Meyer, ’92, formerly a member of the 
Economics Department at Harvard, 
then asst. professor in the University of 
Chicago, and now making a special 
study of economic conditions in Aus- 
tralia, has recently brought out two 
books which are, in fact, parts of a 
larger work in five volumes on the same 
general subject. The first of the volumes 
at hand is entitled “Public Ownership 
and the Telephone in Great Britain.” 
(Maemillan. Cloth, $1.50 net.) Mr. 
Meyer narrates the history of the tele- 
phone industry in Great Britain from 
its beginning some 30 years ago down 
to 1907. He shows how, as soon as it 
threatened to become a dangerous rival 
of the telegraph, which is a Government 
monopoly, the Government proceeded to 
absorb it. He next shows how the tele- 
phone has worked under public owner- 
ship and municipal control, its cost, its 
efficiency, its value as a source of reve- 
nue. He concludes that public owner- 
ship has been harmful. It has prevented 
initiative; it has been costly and inade- 
quateg and it has not been enterprising. 
Mr. Meyer contends, and we think 
rightly, that restriction of industry is an 
inevitable consequence of state or muni- 
cipal control. In 1906 there was only 
one telephone for every 105 inhabitants 
in the United Kingdom; in 1907 there 
was one telephone for every 20 inhabit- 
ants of the United States. And yet, on 
the face of it, Great Britain, with its 
small area, large cities, and populous 
towns, ought to have developed the use 
of the telephone more rapidly than the 
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United States. Mr. Meyer remarks that 
the harm is not merely material; it is 
economic and social : for when the State 
violates the rights of private property, — 
as it must do in taking over a great in- 
dustry like this of the telephone, — it 
“strikes at the very springs of progress.” 
It does this no more surely and fatally 
than by “the violation of the rights of 
the inventor and of the person who un- 
dertakes the hazardous task of develop- 
ing an invention from the ingenious 
mechanical device or scientific toy into 
a paying machine or article of trade in 
daily use with hundreds of thousands of 
people, stretching from the largest cities 
to the remotest villages.” — Prof. Meyer, 
in his “The British State Telegraphs” 
(Macmillan. Cloth, $1.50 net), pursues 
a similar line of investigation. But 
besides tracing the stages which led to 
the Government purchase of the tele- 
graphs, he gives careful attention to the 
British telegraphers as a branch of the 
civil service. Whoever accepts his state- 
ments, and it might be difficult to dis- 
prove them, can hardly escape the con- 
clusion that the service is poor and that 
the telegraphers exert a baneful political 
influence. When one recalls Scuda- 
more’s financial prophecies, which have 
turned out about 1000 per cent wrong, 
and the hopes, not to call them predic- 
tions, of eminent statesmen that the 
telegraphers would never become a 
political factor, one must shake one’s 
head. The great value of Mr. Meyer’s 
studies lies in the fact that he represents 
the Anti-Centralizing, Anti-Municipal- 
izing, Anti-Nationalizing economists to- 
day. He argues cogently; he marshals 
his figures and data clearly. This side, 
which the tendency toward Socialism 
on the one hand and the tendency to 
Rooseveltianism on the other makes 
unpopular, demands a hearing. Surely, 
if the mad rush to nationalize railroads, 
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express companies, telegraphs, and tele- 
phones in this country achieves its pur- 
pose, in the face of the experience of 
Great Britain and the European Con- 
tinent, we shall have a long time to re- 
pent in. Such works as Prof. Meyer’s 
must open many eyes, and may help to 
avert a great calamity. 

— Greece and the Aegean Islands. 
By Philip Sanford Marden, J ’98. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston, 
1907. Cloth, 8vo, $3 net.) In the Pro- 
legomena to “Greece and the Aegean 
Islands,’”’ Mr. Marden tells us that his 
motive in writing it was “the desire to 
arouse others to a consciousness that 
it is as easy now to view and enjoy the 
visible monuments of the glory that 
was Greece as it is to view those of the 
grandeur that was Rome.” To say 
that he proves his point is to give but a 
poor idea of the excellence of the book. 
Mr. Marden’s chapters not only create 
the impression that it is easy to visit 
Greece, but they leave the reader with 
the feeling that life is quite incomplete 
unless he has done so, or if he has al- 
ready been so fortunate as to travel in 
Greek lands, that he must begin at 
once to plan another visit. The most 
interesting parts of the book are un- 
questionably the later chapters, with 
their vivid descriptions of Delphi and 
Arcadia, Delos, Samos, Rhodes, Thera, 
and other less frequently visited regions 
of ancient Hellas, but the account of 
Athens and its environs is by no means 
“‘a work of supererogation,” as the au- 
thor all too modestly suggests in his pre- 
face. Everywhere Mr. Marden proves 
himself an admirable guide, mingling 
instruction with entertainment, fully 
alive to the physical beauties of. the 
country, which he describes with- 
out affectation, quick to see and note 
the incongruities of old and new which 
form so great a part of the traveler’s 
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memories of modern Greece. His pic- 
tures of modern Greek life, of the 
peasant trudging to market with his 
bags of fresh cheese, of the demarch 
in cut-away coat and European trousers 
solemnly leading the Easter dances at 
Menidhi, of the café-keeper who had 
kept an oyster-bar in New York and 
answered a halting order for coffee with 
a reassuring “Sure,” all ring true, and 
add much to the charm of the narrative. 
Mr. Marden professes himself no archae- 
ologist, yet his information in regard 
to the many monuments he describes 
is almost always accurate, and he dis- 
cusses disputed points with a clearness 
and modesty that many a professional 
archaeologist might do well to imitate. 
If he relapses now and then into journal- 
ese, finds the water of Andros “well 
worth the price of admission,” this 
fault after all is venial, and may well 
be forgiven a writer whose style in gen- 
eral affords few grounds for adverse 
criticism. The excellent illustrations, 
many of which, especially the views in 
the islands, are unfamiliar even to 
students of things Greek, add materially 
to the attractiveness of the book. 
“Greece and the Aegean Islands” can 
be honestly recommended, not only to 
prospective travelers, but also to all 
those who, to use Mr. Marden’s own 
words, “possess a veneration for the 
old things, an amateur’s love for the 
classics, and a desire to see and know 
that world which was born, lived, and 
died before our own was dreamed of 
as existing.” 

—The American Constitution. The 
National Powers; the Rights of the 
States; the Liberties of the People. By 
Frederic J. Stimson, ’76, Professor of 
Comparative Legislation in Harvard 
University. (Scribners: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) This important 
little book gives, apparently in the form 
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in which they were delivered, Prof. 
Stimson’s Lowell Institute Lectures of 
last autumn. He offers, it seems to us 
with perfect validity, arguments in 
rebuttal of the notions which have been 
flying about for the past decade or so that 
the American Constitution is played out, 
that liberty as conceived by the founders 
was a delusion, that only a strong gov- 
ernment, with all that that implies, can 
henceforth satisfy the American people 
who have suddenly become conscious 
of being a world-power. Mr. Stimson’s 
great service consists in this, that he 
traces the pedigree of our political and 
judicial principles back to their Saxon 
origins, and shows how they differ from 
the principles, whether feudal, Roman 
or Norman, which dominated Conti- 
nental Europe. The mere matter of 
respect for law, he proves to be a touch- 
stone for discovering whether a policy 
or a piece of legislation has the true 
Anglo-Saxon quality. All this he does 
in language and reasoning so simple 
that an intelligent child can comprehend 
him. Having established the true racial 
characteristics from which our Republic 
sprang, Mr. Stimson proceeds to take 
up one by one the recent acts of the 
Government and the various measures 
now urged by extremists, and tests them 
by these fundamental criteria. He finds 
that many are most dangerous, that 
some have already run counter to our 
hereditary ideals, and that President 
Roosevelt, under the plea of beneficently 
“doing things,” has committed auto- 
cratic acts for which parallels must be 
sought in the tyranny of Henry VIII 
and Charles I. Such for instance is the 
law he caused to be passed, allowing 
him or his subordinates to single out 
which corporation shall be attacked and 
which shall go unmolested by the public 
prosecutor (p. 249). It may be argued 
that Mr. Stimson gives a partisan flavor 
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to his treatise by citing contemporary 
cases to point his moral: but on the other 
hand it is precisely the pertinence of 
these citations which will cause most of 
his readers to heed his demonstrations. 
Whether you believe in centralization 
or not, whether you prefer George 
Washington, with his insistent respect 
for the law, or Pres. Roosevelt, with his 
Big Stick, you cannot fail to be impressed 
by the ability Mr. Stimson shows in 
analyzing the functions of State, Nation, 
and individual citizen, and at stating 
the real significance of present tenden- 
cies and agitations. If the reading of his 
book were made compulsory on all law- 
makers in the United States — including 
the President and his Cabinet — in this 
year of grace, we should Jook for a gen- 
eral access of sober second thoughts 
among them. 

— Prillips Brooks. 1835-1893. Mem- 
ories of his Life, with Extracts from his 
Letters and Note-Books. By Alexander 
V. G. Allen, h’86. (E. P. Dutton & Co.: 
New York. Cloth, large 8vo, portrait.) 
In 1900 Dr. Allen published the official 
Life of Phillips Brooks. It was a work 
too ponderous to have a wide circula- 
tion — why is it that ecclesiastical bio- 
graphies have to be elephantine ? — and 
although it resembled Brooks in size, 
it had neither his charm, nor his vital 
touch. Contrary to an opinion which is 
commonly held, the biographer should 
be trained to his calling: it is perhaps 
because the best friends or associates of 
distinguished men — and not trained 
biographers — are called to write their 
lives that so few good biographies exist. 
Everybody who felt Brooks’s power, or 
admired his influence for good, must 
rejoice, therefore, that Dr. Allen has 
condensed his earlier work into a single 
volume —- a portly volume, indeed, yet 
well within the patience and the purse 
of a large body of readers. Nothing 
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essential has been left out: on the con- 
trary, the main biographical lines are all 
the more easy to follow, and the char- 
acteristic traits stand out in still higher 
relief. And it is all very interesting, 
whether we read of the turn to the min- 
istry in Brooks’s youth, or his absorption 
in the life of his great parishes in Phil- 
adelphia and in Boston, or his many for- 
eign journeys, or his more intimate self- 
revelations. The reader who refuses to 
dispense with reason will be puzzled 
to explain how Brooks, holding certain 
views, could simultaneously profess to 
believe others diametrically opposed to 
them: but this antinomy, which troubled 
many persons during his life, he shared 
in common with most Liberal Anglicans. 
What one finds in this book is good evi- 
dence of his spiritualizing power, of his 
zeal for doing good, of his passion for 
righteousness — those gifts which made 
him the friend and comforter of thou- 
sands, even when they cared nothing 
for the creed which he professed. And 
Harvard readers will be interested in the 
loyalty Brooks felt for the College, and 
of the many ways in which he served her. 
It would have been well for his bio- 
grapher to emphasize the fact that it was 
Phillips Brooks’s opposition to voluntary 
prayers and Sunday services which did 
more than anything else to prolong the 
régime of compulsory worship. This is 
a small matter, perhaps, and yet it illus- 
trates one of the contradictions in his 
character. But this influence of his life, 
as told in this volume, must bring many 
readers who never saw him into contact 
with a strong, helpful, eloquent, practical, 
and persuasive nature. “I am a preacher 
to the end,” he said; and almost every 
page of Dr. Allen’s biography confirms 
this self-estimate. 

— The North Italian Painters of the 
Renaissance. By Bernhard Berenson, 
’87. (Putnam: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
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$1.50 net.) With this volume Mr. Beren- 
son concludes his remarkable series of 
studies on the painters of the Italian 
Renaissance. He follows here his usual 
method of sketching the development 
of a school through the works of its 
characteristic painters. His judgment 
is now more mature; his knowledge of 
the whole range of the paintings that he 
describes is now as comprehensive as 
it is minute; and his style, always excel- 
lent, has an even greater incisiveness. 
We do not always agree with his appre- 
ciations, but we acknowledge their 
plausibility. His nomenclature — “tac- 
tile values,” and the rest — sometimes 
seems to us to suggest the rigidity of 
the doctrinaire. But we ask ourselves 
whether any one can pigeon-hole the 
universe, or one of its sections, — a fine 
art, for example — without acquiring 
a somewhat dogmatic tone. Mr. Beren- 
son’s readers cannot fail to admire the 
carefulness with which he has studied 
the fourth- and fifth-rate men, — those 
who are often overlooked, — and how 
he finds a characteristic definition for 
each, or discovers in even a mediocre 
canvas some symptomatic quality. It 
is as if an historian-critic of English 
poetry should pay respectful attention 
to the deservedly forgotten Pyes of each 
generation. This thoroughness adds 
greatly to the weight of Mr. Berenson’s 
opinions when he comes to deal with the 
masters themselves. In this volume he 
has a memorable passage on Correggio, 
to whom he assigns a higher rank than it 
has recently been the fashion to grant 
him, and pregnant remarks on Moretto, 
Moroni, Gaudenzio, and on the direct 
pupils of Leonardo. Henceforth, no- 
body will ignore what Mr. Berenson 
says about these men. Equally sug- 
gestive are the little essays on the gro- 
tesque, on prettiness in art, on the an- 
tique, and on similar general topics, 


which he introduces into his discussion. 
These show the philosophic depth of his 
mind, just as his brief verdicts on single 
paintings or on minor men show his 
expertness as a critic of technique. We 
wish that Mr. Berenson would now over- 
haul his earlier volumes, and standardize 
them (so to speak) according to his 
present maturity. He is to be heartily 
congratulated on the achievement of a 
work which has given him an interna- 
tional reputation. 

— The Pilgrims and Other Poems. By 
Nathan Haskell Dole, ’74. (Privately 
Printed: Boston.) Any critic may shrink 
from expressing offhand a final opinion 
on Mr. Dole’s massive symphonic poem 
on the Pilgrims. Its author has an as- 
tonishingly plastic metrical skill, which 
he exhibits in half a hundred different 
measures and stanzaic constructions. He 
has also a large architectonic bent — 
due perhaps to his musical affinities — 
thanks to which he handles the structure 
of his 160-page poem with as much 
apparent ease as if it were a simple ode. 
For his substance he takes the history, 
conditions, and hopes of the Pilgrims and 
of their descendants. Nor does he limit 
himself to these, but he goes back over 
all history, as in his “Songs of the Emi- 
grants.” In diction, Mr. Dole, with the 
fertility of an improvisatore, surprises 
us by the abundance of his expression 
rather than by jewels five words long. 
Much of his substance is descriptive; 
and he shows that he has taken pains 
to make his descriptions historically 
accurate. His point of view is that of the 
believer in progress, of the lover of man- 
kind, of a nature sensitive to the appeals 
of the arts and of the intellect. He is not 
afraid to be prosaic, if a certain prosaic 
element is required to serve as contrast 
or foil to the neighboring sections of his 
movement. At times, he resorts to Whit- 
man’s methods for securing his effects, — 
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see, for instance, “The Quarries” and 
“The Factories,” which are not written, 
however, in Whitman’s loose verse. Mr. 
Dole’s capacity for observation has been 
well trained. Passion, in the higher 
sense, he seems to lack. His forte is 
rhetoric, as it has been of the most of 
poets who have essayed to poetize history 
and to commemorate historic occasions. 
It is hard to single out any section or 
passage as especially typical: he is to be 
judged by mass, rather than by detail. 
The “Other Poems,” at the end of the 
volume, comprise several pieces in lighter 
vein, and the ode which Mr. Dole has 
written, by request, for the celebration 
of the Pierian Sodality’s centennial. 
His volume is beautifully printed. 

— Mathematical Textbooks. Two Har- 
vard professors have recently issued 
mathematical works, through the Mac- 
millan Co., New York. The first is 
“A First Course in the Differential and 
Integral Calculus,” by Prof. William 
F. Osgood, ’86. This is based on Prof. 
Osgood’s Harvard courses, which cor- 
resporid somewhat to the earlier courses 
of Prof. B. O. Peirce. “The chief 
characteristics of the treatment,” he 
states, “are the close touch between the 
calculus and those problems of physics, 
including geometry, to which it owed 
its origin; and the simplicity and direct- 
ness with which the principles of the 
calculus are set forth.” The book con- 
tains the substance of about 135 lectures, 
or the equivalent of a year and a half of 
work at three hours a week. — Prof. 
Maxime Bocher, ’88, is the author of 
an “Introduction to Higher Algebra” 
(8vo, pp. 321) which he has prepared 
for publication with the co-operation of 
E. P. R. Duval, p ’04. His object is 
“to introduce the student to higher 
algebra in such a way that he shall, on 
the one hand, learn what is meant by a 
proof in algebra and acquaint himself 
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with the proof of the most fundamental 
facts, and, on the other, become familiar 
with many important results of algebra 
which are new to him. . . . The attempt 
has been made throughout to lay a suffi- 
ciently broad foundation to enable the 
reader to pursue his further studies in- 
telligently, rather than to carry any 
single topic to logical completeness. . . . 
The book is not intended for wholly 
immature readers, but rather for stud- 
ents who have had two or three years’ 
training in the elements of higher mathe- 
matics, particularly in analytic geometry 
and the calculus. In fact, a good ele- 
mentary knowledge of analytic geometry 
is indispensable.” The book is the pro- 
duct of Prof. Bécher’s courses at Har- 
vard. 

— Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure. 
Vols 25, 26, and 27. (The American 
Law Book Co.: New York.) These vol- 
umes cover the titles “Larceny” to 
“Motion Man.” At the present rate of 
publication — four volumes a year — 
the entire work should be completed 
in 1912 or 1913. The Cyclopedia con- 
tinues to gain in a well-deserved popu- 
larity, and, of course, increases in use- 
fulness as it approaches completion. 
The following articles by Harvard men 
have been noted: Prof. J. H. Beale, 
82, | ’87, “Larceny,” ‘ Monopolies” 
(joint author with Asst. Professor Wy- 
man of second article). George A. 
Benham, L. S. ’86, “Words, Phrases 
and Maxims.” George F. Canfield, 75, 
l ’80, “Mercantile Agencies.” Francis 
Dana, L. S. ’89, “Manufactures” and 
“Mills.” Montefiori M. Lemann, ’03, 
106, “Lotteries.” Lycurgus J. Rusk, 
L. S. ’72, “Logging.” Edmund A. 
Whitman, ’81, / ’85, “Literary Pro- 
perty.” Asst. Professor Bruce Wyman, 
’96, 1 ’00, “Monopolies” (joint author 
with Professor Beale). Of these, the 
articles “Larceny” and “Monopolies” 
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are especially important, and the article 
“Literary Property” is interesting in 
bearing a somewhat new title in legal 
literature. 
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New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 
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Ferris Greenslet. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
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tions (based on Robinson’s ‘Introduction 
to the History of Western Europe”). By 
Norman Maclaren Trenholme, p '97, Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of 
Missouri. Part I. The Middle Ages. 12mo, 
cloth, vii+80 pages. List price, 40 cents; 
mailing price, 45 cents. Part II. The 
Modern Age. 12mo, cloth, vii+94 pages. 
List price, 40 cents; mailing price, 45 cents. 
(Ginn: Boston.) 

On “Short Sales” of Securities Through a 
Stock Broker. By Eliot Norton, ’85, of the 
New York Bar. (The John McBride Co.: 
New York. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 72.) 
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Official Guide to Harvard University. (Pub- 
lished by the University. Paper, 12mo, illus- 
trated, 50 cents.) 

Library of Congress. Report for 1907 of 
the Librarian, Herbert Putnam, '83. (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office.) 

Phillips Brooks : 1835-1893. Memoirs of 
his Life, with Extracts from his Letters and 
Note-Books. By Alexander V. G. Allen, h 
’86. (E. P. Dutton & Co.: New York. Cloth, 
large 8vo, portrait, $2.50 net.) 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine, in order to make this record 
more nearly complete. 

1878. Walter Kessler to Rose McNeal, 
at New York, N. Y., Dec. 30, 
1905. 

Charles Stanford Elgutter to 
Dollie Polack, at Chicago, IIl., 
Jan. 22, 1908. 

Marshall Bidwell Clarke to 
Blanche Tudor Austin, at Cin- 
cinnati, O., Dec. 28, 1907. 
George Bruno de Gersdorff to 
Isabel Lawrence, at Boston, 
Nov. 21, 1907. 

Franklin Elias Huntress to Nath- 
alie A. Edgerly, Nov. 16, 1907. 
John Percy Nields to Mary Blan- 
chard Craven, at Washington, 
Del., Jan. 23, 1907. 

. Henry Winsor Packard to Ruth 
Conant Meriam, at West Roxbury, 
April 27, 1907. 

Nathaniel Bowditch Potter to 
Mary Sargent, at Brookline, 
Jan. 25, 1908. 

Amos Noyes Barron to Jane 
Carson, at Cleveland, O., Feb. 
11, 1908. 

John Duff to Ruth Harland 
Duncan, at Englewood, N. J., 
Jan. 4, 1908. 

John Mead Howells to Abby 
MacDougall White, at New York, 
N. Y., Dec. 21, 1907. 

1892. James DeWolf Perry, Jr., to 


1887. 


1888. 


1888. 


1889. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


Marriages. 


1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1899. 
1901. 
1901. 
1901. 
1901. 
1901. 


1901. 


1901. 
1902. 


1902. 


1903, 
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Edith Dean Weir, at New Haven, 
Conn., Jan. 2, 1908. 

Walter Edwin Severance to Made- 
leine Fish, at Nantucket, Oct. 18, 
1907. 

William Greenough to Charlotte 
Warren, at New York, N. Y., 
Dec. 26, 1907. 

Waldo Bromley Truesdell 
Edna Florence Dascombe, 
Wilton, Me., June 30, 1907. 
Leland Emerson Bristol to Alice 
Pemberton Calef, at Atkinson, 
N. H., Dec. 29, 1907. 

Homer Huntington Kidder to 
Lucille Billingsley, at Tivoli-on- 
the-Hudson, N. Y., Jan. 1, 1908. 
Henry Smith Thompson to Helen 
Sargent Apthorp, at Milton, Dec. 
25, 1907. 

Charles Frederick Covert Arens- 
berg to Emily W. Maynadier, at 
Boston, Dec. 31, 1907. 

Edward John Denning to Frances 
A. Martin, at South Boston, 
Sept. 24, 1907. 

George Bevan Doyle to Pauline 
Janet Prendergast, at Brookline, 
Nov. 30, 1907. 

James Voorhees Freeman to 
Leslie Butts, at Brunswick, Ga., 
Nov. 27, 1907. 

William Abbott Oldfather to 
Margaret Agnes Giboney, Sept. 
22, 1902. 

Walter Babcock Swift to Edith 
Hale, at Roxbury, Nov. 26, 1907. 
Alexander Harris Wadsworth to 
Alice May Smith, at Worcester, 
Jan. 18, 1908. 

Paul Edward Fitzpatrick to Alice 
Marie Wilcock, at Brookline, 
Oct. 22, 1907. 

Alexander Philip Wadsworth to 
Constance Amory, at Boston, 
Nov. 5, 1907. 

. Otis Horton Bramhall to Helen 


to 
at 
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Jones Hilliard, at Provincetown, 
Sept. 26, 1907. 
. Richard Inglis to Marian Coale, 
at Cambridge, Dec. 2, 1907. 
. William Erwin Thompson to 
Mabel Edith Turner, at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Aug. 30, 1907. 
. John Daniel Williams to Don 
Adele Weigel, 1906. 
. Edward Auten, Jr., to Alice 
Louise Chapin, at Saxton’s River, 
Vt., Oct. 22, 1907. 
1904. Elton Holmes Beals to Ella Crop- 
per Gaylord, at Brickerville Pa., 
Sept. 5, 1907. 
1904. Arno Walter Dosch to Elizabeth 
Sperry, at San Francisco, Cal., 
Jan. 9, 1908. 
1904. Elbert Henry Dyer to Marion 
Elizabeth Kendall, at Cambridge, 
Oct. 17, 1906. 
1904. Arthur Davison Ficke to Evelyn 
Bethune Blunt at Springfield, 
Oct. 1, 1907. 
{1904.] John Richard Fowler to Rosalie 
B. Simpson, at Brookline, Oct. 
11, 1905. 
1904. John Raynor Graves to Lucile 
Graves, at Chico, Cal., Oct. 16, 
1907. 
1904. Lester Seneca Hill, Jr., to Ethel 
Otis, at Providence, R. L, Oct. 
23, 1907. 
[1904.] James Goodwin Johnson to 
Emily Browne Mitchell, at Port- 
land, Me., Nov. 18, 1907. 
1904. Abbot Petersen to Edna Pollard 
Jones, at Weston, Sept. 28, 1907. 
1904. Louis Keith Southard to Carrie 
Edith Gumbart at Brookline, 
Jan. 18, 1908. 
(1905.] Medbery Blanchard to Mabel 
A. Marks, at New York, N. Y., 
June 3, 1907. 
1905. Chester Castle Bolton to Frances 
Payne Bingham, at Cleveland, O., 
Sept. 14, 1907. 
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[1905.] Sydney Salisbury Breese to 
Elizabeth A. Morton, at South- 
ampton, L. I., N. Y., July 20, 
1907. 

1905. Oscar Sam Fox, to Ruth B. Levy, 
at Vicksburg, Miss., March 19, 
1907. 

[1905.] David Wagstaff to Isabelle 
Tilford, at New York, N. Y., 
Nov. 26, 1907. 

[1906.] Edward Hood Bonelli to Emma 
Augusta White, at Boston, Nov. 27, 
1907. 

1906. Clark Rogers Mandigo to Gladys 
Irene Allen, at Worcester, Dec, 31, 

* 1907. 

[1906.] Winsor Soule to Judith Brasher 
de Forest, at New York, N. Y., 
Oct. 19, 1907. 

1907. Seth Thomas Gano to Eva 
Beunke, at Cambridge, Dec. 3, 
1907. 

S.B. 1895. Henry Hawley Keeler to 
Georgia Goss Townsend, at 
Lysander, N. Y., Sept. 4, 1907. 

S.B. 1896. John Allyne Gade to Ruth 
Sibley, at Rochester, N. Y., 
Nov. 18, 1907. 

S.B. 1899. John Charles Phillips to 
Eleanor Hayden Hyde, at Boston, 
Jan. 11, 1908. 

S.B. 1904. Robert Gorham Fuller to 
Genevieve Chilton Merrill, at 
Cincinnati, O., Sept. 13, 1907. 

S.B. 1906. Shirley Robbins Crosse to 
Clara Peickert, at Cambridge, 
Oct. 26, 1907. 

S.B. 1907. William Wallace Colton to 
Marion Ward, at Malden, Nov. 4, 
1907. 

LL.B. 1905. Thomas McBlain Steele to 
Ella Lansing Stout, at Interlaken, 
N. Y., Sept. 10, 1907. 

LL.B. 1906. William Green Hall to 
Jessie McConnell, at Portland, 
Ore., Nov. 2, 1907. 

M.D. 1865. Clarence John Blake to 
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Mary A. Houghton, at Pasadena, 
Cal., Sept. 10, 1907. 

M.D. 1893. Edward Franklin Gage to 
Mary Ethel Nourse, at Charles- 
town, Dec., 19, 1907. 

M.D. 1901. Robert Francis Gibson to 
Christine T. Gibbon, at Forest 
Hills, Nov. 4, 1907. 


NECROLOGY. 
NoveMBER 1, 1907, To January 31, 1908. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 


PREPARED BY E. H. WELLS, 
Editor of the Quing tal Catalog 
of Harvard University. 

Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of any 
department of the University is asked to 
send it to E. H. Wells, Harvard College 
Library, Cambridge, Mass. 





Graduates. 


The College. 
. Charles Alfred Welch, b. 30 Jan. 
1815, at Boston; d. at Cohasset, 
22 Jan., 1908. 
Samuel Gray Ward, b. 3 Oct., 
1817, at Boston; d. at Washing- 
ton, D. C., 17 Nov., 1907. 
John Chandler Bancroft Davis, 
b. 29 Dec., 1822, at Worcester; 
d. at Washington, D. C., 27 Dec. 
1907. 
William Thomas Davis, b. $ 
March, 1822, at Plymouth; d. at 
Plymouth, 3 Dec., 1907. 
Horace Binney Sargent, LL.B., 
b. 30 June, 1821, at Quincy; d. 
at Santa Barbara, Cal., 8 Jan., 
1908. 
Ludovic Bennet, b. 19 Aug., 1830, 


1836. 


1840. 


1842. 


1843. 


1854. 


at New York, N. Y.; d. at Lake 
Mahopac, N. Y., 12 July, 1905. 
David Hiil Coolidge, b. 7 Feb., 
1833, at Boston; d. at Boston, 
7 Dec., 1907. 

Theodore Lang, b. 29 Sept., 1832, 


1854. 


1854. 








Necrology. 


1856. 


1865. 


1863. 


1863. 


1865. 


1866. 


1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


1877. 


1877. 


1878. 


[ March, 


at Camden, S. C.; d. at Memphis, 
Tenn. (about ten years ago). 
George Osgood Holyoke, b. 10 
Nov., 1834, at Salem; d. at West 
New Brighton, S. I, N. Y., 21 
Nov., 1907. 

Joseph Anthony Gillet, b. 21 
June, 1837, at New Lebanon, 
N. Y.; d. at New York, N. Y., 
28 Jan., 1908. 

Robert Newlin Verplanck, b. 18 
Nov., 1842, at Fishkill, N. Y.; 
d. at Orange, N. J., 10 Jan, 
1908. 

Clifford Crowninshield Waters, 
b. 19 Nov., 1840, at Salem; d. at 
Los Angeles, Cal., 2 Jan., 1908. 
Charles James Ellis, b. 9 April, 
1845, at Roxbury; d. at Boston, 
11 Nov., 1907. 

Theodore Francis Wright, Ph.D. 
and A.M., b. 3 Aug., 1845, at 
Dorchester; d. at sea en route 
from Alexandria, Egypt, to Na- 
ples, Italy, 13 Nov., 1907. 
Edward Gray, b. 7 June, 1851, 
at Milton; d. at Winchendon, 
14 Dec., 1907. 

Joseph Everett Garland, M.D., 
b. 17 Nov., 1851, at Gloucester; 
d. at Gloucester, 16 Dec., 1907. 
Henry Holbrook Mudge, b. 1 
July, 1852, at Swampscott; d. at 
Bristol, R. I., 6 Jan., 1908. 
Frank Herbert Eaton, b. 29 July, 
1851, at Kentville, N. S; d. at 
Victoria, British Columbia, 11 
Jan., 1908. 

Stanley Cunningham, b. 10 Jan., 
1856, at Boston; d. at Cohasset, 
28 Nov., 1907. 

Edward Henry Strobel, LL.B., 
LL.D., b. 7 Dec., 1855, at Charles- 
ton, S. C.; d. at Bangkok, Siam, 
15 Jan., 1908. 

Henry Blanchard Osgood, b. 
9 Mar., 1857, at San Francisco, 
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1892 


1897 


1867 


Cal.: d. at Westboro, 29 Jan., 
1908. 

William Henry McKendry, b. 17 
May, 1859, at Canton; d. at 
Chicago, Ill., 12 Dec., 1907. 

. Edwin Cull Howell, b. 21 April, 
1860, at Nantucket; d. at Gwath- 
mey, Va., 16 Dec., 1907. 

Henry Warren Sampson, b. 29 
July, 1866, at Liverpool, Eng.; 
d. at Stratford, Conn., 5 Oct., 
1907. 

Jonathan Edward Johnson, b. 
18 Nov., 1868, at Nahant; d. at 
Lakehurst, N. J., 16 Jan., 1908. 
Ezra Lincoln, b. 11 Jan., 1871, 
at New York, N. Y.; d. at 
Locust, N. J., 16 Aug., 1907. 

. Lewis Sabin Thompson, LL.B., 
b. 31 Oct., 1868, at Templeton; 
d. at Boston, 19 Jan., 1908. 

. Herbert Sumner Packard, b. 25 
June, 1871, at West Bridgewater; 
d. at Walpole, 17 Dec., 1907. 

. Howard Clark Hoyt, b. 15 April, 
1881, at Union City, Mich.; d. at 
Changsha, China, 22 Nov., 1907. 

. Charles Pliny Heath, b. 7 Sept., 
1881, at West Rumney, N. H.; 
drowned in Big Diamond Pond, 
near Colebrook, N. H., 30 Nov., 
1907. 

. Robert Stow Bradley, b. 26 Oct., 
1883, at Boston; d. at Pride’s 
Crossing, 18 Nov., 1907. 


Medical School. 

. Arthur Harris Cowdrey, b. 17 
Jan., 1836, at Acton; d. at Stone- 
ham, 4 Nov., 1907. 

. Robert Disbrow, b. 8 July, 1842, 
at St. John, N. B.; d. at Boston, 
9 Nov., 1907. 

. William Shaw Bowen, b. in 1845, 
in Rhode Island; d. at East 
Greenwich, R. I., 24 Nov., 1907. 


1869. Ferdinand Gordon Morrill, b. 23 


Necrology. 
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Dec., 1843, at Boston; d. at 
Assouan, Egypt, 25 Dec., 1907. 


. Walter Jenkes Norfolk, b. 25 


Jan., 1849, at Salem; d. at Neth- 
erwood, N. J., 25 Nov., 1907. 


. Willis Henry Hunt, b. 19 April, 


1855, at Providence, R. I.; d. at 
Camden, N. J., 11 April, 1900. 


. Daniel Edwin Bartlett, b. 25 May, 


1878, at Haverhill; d. at Seattle, 
Wash., 19 Dec., 1907. 


Dental School. 


. Thomas Fillebrown, b. 13 Jan., 


1836, at Winthrop, Me.; d. at 
Boston, 22 Jan., 1908. 


. John Thomas Codman, b. 30 


Oct., 1826, at Boston; d. at 


Revere, 14 Dec., 1907. 


Law School. 


. John Ordronaux, b. 3 Aug., 1830 


at New York, N. Y.; d. at Glen 
Head, L. I., N. Y.. 20 Jan., 1908. 


. George Porter Lawrence, b. 23 


April, 1836, at Lowell; d. at 


Sharon, 15 Dec., 1907. 


. George Nicholas Hitchcock, b. 


24 Feb., 1843, at Boston; d. at 
San Diego, Cal., 21 Nov., 1907. 


. Samuel Fessenden, b. 12 April, 


1847, at Rockland, Me.; d. at 
Stamford, Conn., 7 Jan., 1908. 


Scientific School. 


. John Green Heywood, b. 1 Mar., 


1843, at Worcester; d. at Wor- 
cester, 16 Nov., 1907. 


Divinity School. 


. Moncure Daniel Conway, b. 17 


Mar., 1832, at Middleton Farm, 
Stafford Co., Va.; d. at Paris, 
France, 15 Nov., 1907. 


. Thomas George Milsted, b. 11 


Aug., 1856, at Davenport, Ia. ; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 21 Dec., 1907. 
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Honorary Graduates. 


(A.M.) Asaph Hall, LL.D., b. 
15 Oct., 1829, at Goshen, Conn.; 
d. at Annapolis, Md., 22 Nov., 
1907. 

. (LL.D.) Thomas Day Seymour, 
b. 1 April, 1848, at Hudson, O.; 
d. at New Haven, Conn., 31 Dec., 
1907. 


Cemporarp f{Hlembers. 


Prepared from such data as reach the Editor 
of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 


(1883.] William Herbert Crawford, b. 
22 Mar., 1860, at New York, 
N. Y.; d. at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
16 Jan., 1908. 

[1888. Special.] Augustus Browning 
Prentice, b. 30 Jan., 1866, at 
Staten Island, N. Y.; d. at 
Bloomingdale, N. Y., in Dec., 
1907. 

[1896.] Roger Wainwright Bradlee, b. 
26 July, 1873, at Nahant; d. at 
Manakow, New Zealand, 22 Nov., 
1907. 

(1898.] George. Arthur Knight, b. 11 
Nov. 1883, at Hopedale; d. at 
Hopedale, 22 Dec., 1907. 

[1907.] Theodore Munroe Hall, b. 19 
Oct., 1883, at Bradford; d. near 
the Piedmont Hills, Cal., 26 Jan., 
1908. 

[M .S. 1894.] Stephen Nicholas Murphy, 
b. at Salem; d. at Chelsea, 13 
Jan., 1908. 

{L. S. 1844.] George Albert Thomas, 
d. at Portland, Me., 20 Dec. 
1907. 

[L. S. 1854.] Joseph Tucker, b. 21 
Aug., 1832, at Lenox; d. at Pitts- 
field, 28 Nov., 1907. 

[L. S. 1865.] Thomas Riley, b. in 1846, 
in Co. Cavan, Ireland; d. at 
Boston, 7 Nov., 1907. 

[L. S. 1872.] Leopold Wallach, b. in 
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Conn.; d. at New York, N. Y., 
24 Jan., 1908. 

(L. S. 1875.] Eugene Van Rennselaer 
Thayer, d. at Boston, 21 Dec., 
1907. 

[L. S. 1876.] George Valentine MclIn- 
erney, b. 14 Feb., 1857, at Kings- 
ton, N. B.; d. at St. John, N. B., 
12 Jan., 1908. 

[Sci. S. 1866.] William Sidney Potter, 
d. at Fall River, 22 Jan., 1908. 

[Div. S. 1858.] John Scott, b. 13 Sept., 
1829, at Wortley, Eng.; d. at 
Detroit, Mich., 16 Jan., 1908. 

(Div. S. 1895.] William Richardson 
Vaughan, b. 23 July, 1873, at 
Fries, Va.; d. at Dodge City, 
Kan., 14 Sept., 1907. 


@Officer nat a Graduate, 


Minton Warren, Pope Professor of 
Latin, b. 29 Jan., 1850, at Pro- 
vidence, R. I.; d. at Cambridge, 
26 Nov., 1907. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


The University Assembly took place 
at the Harvard Union on Feb. 15. 

B. R. Robinson, ’98, and Artemas 
Ward, ’99, have been elected to the 
New York Assembly. 

C. J. Bonaparte, ’71, is president of 
the National Municipal League for 
1906-1907, and Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, is 
fifth vice-president. 

More than 150 colleges and univers- 
ities are represented by the students at 
the Harvard Law School and Graduate 
School this year. 

With 143 foreign students, from 33 
countries, Harvard is not only the na- 
tional but also the cosmopolitan uni- 
versity of America. 

Gov. Guild has appointed to the 
board of trustees of the Foxboro In- 
ebriates’ Hospital, Dr. W. H. Prescott, 
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m °88, J. H. Perkins, 98, and W. R. 
Peabody, ’95. 

Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg is president 
of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, and Prof. R. B. Perry, of Harvard, 
is a member of the executive committee. 

By appointment of Gov. Guild, Prof. 
C. J. Bullock and R. F. Sturgis, ’84, were 
delegates for Mass. to the National 
Conference on Taxation at Columbus, 
O., on Nov. 17. 

The Rev. J. W. Suter, 81, and Prof. 
M. L. Kellner, ’85, are delegates from 
the Episcopal diocese of Massachusetts 
to the Pan-Anglican Congress in London, 
June 15-24. 

The Dental School has received as 
an anonymous gift in memory of the 
late Dr. Dwight Moses Clapp, Clinical 
Lecturer on Operative Dentistry, the 
sum of $300 for the purchase of an X- 
ray apparatus. , 

Pres. Roosevelt has appointed L. A. 
Coolidge, ’83, Asst. Secretary of the 
U. S. Treasury. He has been a journal- 
ist in Washington for many years. ’83 
has already had another incumbent of 
this office, — C. S. Hamlin, appointed 
by Pres. Cleveland. 

Three Harvard men have already 
announced their candidacy for nomina- 
tion to the lieutenant-governorship of 
Mass., viz. Gen. E. R. Champlin, / ’80, 
ex-mayor of Cambridge; Robert Luce, 
’82, for several years a member of the 
Mass. Legislature; and L. A. Frothing- 
ham, ’93, ex-speaker of the Mass. Legis- 
lature. 

At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Alumni Association on 
Oct. 9, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Pres., A. G. 
Fox, ’69, of New York; vice-presidents, 
Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D., ’71, 
Bishop of Massachusetts; W. C. Boyden, 
’86, of Chicago; treas., Albert Thorn- 
dike, ’81, of Boston; sec., E. H. Wells, 
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°97, of Boston. I. T. Burr, ’79, F. G. 
Balch, ’88, and J. H. Perkins, ’98, were 
elected to serve on the Committee on 
Nominations for three years. 

Harvard has a contingent of promin- 
ent men in Hawaii, as this partial list 
shows: E. A. Mott-Smith, ’95, Secretary 
of the Territory, at times Acting Gov- 
ernor; A. S. Hartwell, ’58, Chief Justice, 
Supreme Court of Hawaii; S. M. Ballou, 
’93, Associate Justice, Supreme Court 
of Hawaii; E. A. Knudsen, ’94, Terri- 
torial Senator from Kauai; Raymer 
Sharp, ’83, Chief Examiner, Custom 
House; Dr. W. R. Brinckerhoff, ’97, 
Surgeon, U.S. Marine Hospital Service; 
R. S. Hosmer, a ’94, Superintendent of 
Forestry of the Territory of Hawaii; 
C. H. Olson, / ’04, Assistant County 
Attorney, Oahu County. 

The Harvard Codperative Society has 
elected the following officers for the 
year 1907-08: Stockholder to serve five 
years, Professor E. F. Gay; pres., Pro- 
fessor W. B. Munro, ’99; treas., W. M. 
McInnes, ’85; sec., J. A. Field, ’03; 
directors: from the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, Prof. C. L. Bouton, ’96; from 
the University at large, H. L. Black- 
well, ’99; from the Medical School, 
Prof. W. B. Cannon, ’96; from the Law 
School, R. H. Oveson, 3L.; from the 
Graduate School, T. Ford, 4G.; from 
the Senior Class, H. S. Blair, ’08; from 
the Junior Class, S. Kelly, ’09; from the 
Sophomore Class, W. P. Fuller, 710. 

Plans for beautifying the surround- 
ings of the Harvard Medical School 
have been accepted by the Medical 
School and the Street Department of 
Boston. Starting from a terminal point 
in the Fenway near a small lagoon, the 
new avenue in honor of Louis Pasteur 
will lead up to the middle of the Medical 
School quadrangle. This avenue will 
run through the centre of a parkway 
120 feet wide. An entrance will be con- 
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structed at the junction of the parkway 
with the quadrangle of the School. The 
new laboratory on Longwood Avenue, 
near the Medical School —being built 
by the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington for the study of nutrition — is 
completed. 

At the annual meeting of the Ger- 
manic Museum Association, held at 
Cambridge on Dec. 2, the following 
officers were elected: Pres., Adolphus 
Busch of St. Louis; 1st vice-pres., F. P. 
Fish, of Boston; 2d vice-pres., O. H. 
Kahn, of New York; secretary and treas- 
urer, C. S. Houghton, of Boston; board 
of directors, H. W. Putnam, of Boston, 
chairman; Professors G. A. Bartlett, 
H. S. White, K. Francke, H. C. G. von 
Jagemann, H. Miinsterberg, W. H. 
Schofield, J. A. Walz, of Harvard Uni- 
versity; Messrs. L. D. Brandeis, J. M. 
Olmsted, A. P. Schmidt, W. G. Thomp- 
son, C. H. Walker, Lewis Weissbein, of 
Boston; A. Knauth, of New York; W. R. 
Thayer, of Cambridge; Prof. F. Vogel, 
of the Institute of Technology. 

During the past year officers and pro- 
fessors at Harvard have received the 
following honorary degrees from Ameri- 
can universities: Dean L. B. R. Briggs, 
"75, Litt.D. from Lafayette College; 
Prof. W. T. Councilman, h "99. LL.D. 
from University of Maryland; Prof. 
W. G. Farlow, ’66, Ph.D. from Univers- 
ity of Upsala; Rev. P. S. Grant, ’83, 
S. T. D. from Hobart College; Prof. 
A. B. Hart, ’80, LL.D. from Western 
Reserve University; Prof. G. L. Kit- 
tredge, 82, Litt.D. from Harvard Uni- 
versity; Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, Litt. 
D. from Lafayette College; Prof. F. G. 
Peabody, °69, LL.D. from Western 
Reserve University; Prof. W. T. Porter, 
LL.D. from the University of Mary- 
land; Dean W. C. Sabine, p ’88, S.D. 
from Brown University; Prof. Theobald 
Smith, LL.D. from the University of 
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Chicago; Dr. H. P. Walcott, ’58, LL.D. 
from Yale University; Prof. O. C. Wen- 
dell, S.D. from Bates College; Prof. 
J. H. Wright, S.D. from the Univers- 
ity of Maryland. 

On Nov. 24, 1907, there was a me- 
morial service for Henry Dunster, the 
first president of Harvard College, in 
the First Baptist Church in Boston, 
and a tablet commemorating him was 
presented to the church by his descend- 
ants of the present generation. The 
tablet is of Siena marble, 4 feet 3 inches 
in length and 1 foot 9 inches in width, 
with the inscription and ornamentation 
of a cross and a crown. The lettering 
is stained a deep crimson. The tablet is 
set in the wall to the left of the pulpit 
platform. The inscription is as follows: 
“To the glory of God, Father, Son and 
Spirit (cross). In memory of Henry 
Dunster, a. D. 1609-1654. First pre- 
sident of Harvard College, 1640-1654, 
who died before he could have become 
first minister of this church, founded 
A. D. 1665 (crown). Descendants of 
Dunster by the name of Whittemore 
devote this tablet. a. p. 1907.” The 
special exercises comprised the address 
of presentation by Rev. G. H. Whitte- 
more, a descendant in the seventh gen- 
eration; the unveiling of the memorial 
tablet by Robert Dunster Whittemore, 
nephew of Rev. Mr. Whittemore, and 
the son of W. R. Whittemore of Boston; 
the response for the church by its pastor, 
Rev. Dr. Francis H. Rowley; address 
by Rev. Dr. David G. Lyon, Hollis 
professor of divinity at Harvard Uni- 
versity; and an address by Rev. Dr. 
Nathan E. Wood, president of the New- 
ton Theological Institution. 

—Dean Briggs’s Trip. Dean Briggs 
returned on Feb. 10 from his trip through 
the West where he was the official repre- 
sentative of the University at several 
alumni meetings and banquets, and de- 
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livered speeches before teachers’ associa- 
tions and similar organizations. He left 
Cambridge on Jan. 14, and next day was 
entertained in St. Louis by the Univers- 
ity Club and the Harvard Club of that 
city. On Jan. 17 he was the guest of 
the University of Missouri at Columbia, 
and delivered an address before the 
students. On Jan. 19, in Lawrence, 
Kan., he addressed the students of the 
University of Kansas. In Omaha, Jan. 
21, he had a most enthusiastic reception 
at the banquet given by the Harvard 
Club of Omaha. Gov. G. L. Sheldon, 
’93, of Nebraska, was one of the guests. 
Proceeding to Denver, Dean Briggs 
was the guest on Jan. 24 of W. H. 
Smiley, ’77, principal of the East Side 
High School, and delivered an address 
before the Denver Teachers’ Club. On 
the following day he was entertained by 
the Rocky Mountain Harvard Club at 
an enthusiastic dinner in Colorado 
Springs. The next two days he spent with 
graduates in the vicinity of Salt Lake 
City, and on Jan. 29 arrived in Los 
Angeles. Here he was welcomed on Jan. 
30 by the Harvard Club of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. On his way home Dean Briggs 
took the Southern route, stopping at 
Austin, Tex., where he was the guest of 
President Houston, ’92, of the University 
of Texas, and addressed the students of 
the university. On Feb. 5 in New Or- 
leans he was entertained by the Harvard 
Club of Louisiana, and met the faculty 
and students of Tulane University. 
From New Orleans he came direct to 
Cambridge, making only brief stops in 
Atlanta, Washington, and New York. 
Dean Briggs’s trip must have the effect 
of bringing the graduates of the univers- 
ity in the West into closer relations with 
the University. 

— M. André Tardieu, Cercle Francais 
Lecturer, gave in February eight lectures 
on “La France et les Alliances.” He 
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was born Sept. 22, 1876. After receiving 
his bachelor’s degree, he took first place 
(1895) in a competitive examination 
for the Ecole Normale Supérieure; but, 
being disposed towards an active public 
career, he did not enter this school. 
Instead, he became an attaché of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and accepted 
an appointment as secretary of the 
French embassy at Berlin, a position 
which he held for a year or so. Return- 
ing to Paris, he served in the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs under Hanotaux and 
Delcassé, and was also secretary for a 
time of the premier, Waldeck-Rousseau. 
Withdrawing in 1901 from active poli- 
tical and diplomatic service with the 
title of premier secrétaire d’ambassade 
honoraire, he joined the editorial staff 
first of Le Figaro and then of Le Temps. 
On Le Temps, he quickly made his 
mark in articles signed “Georges Vil- 
liers” and in subtle and trenchant un- 
signed leaders dealing mainly with for- 
eign affairs. His first book, “The Di- 
plomatic Questions of the Year 1904,” 
was crowned by the Academy, but it 
was very far from giving the measure of 
his power. It was in fact a reprint of 
casual articles, most of which had ap- 
peared in the leading French reviews or 
in Le Temps. It was high-grade inter- 
viewing, masterful reporting, glorified 
gossip; but, although it appeared in Al- 
can’s Library of Contemporary History, 
it was not history, properly speaking. 
It was merely, as the author himself 
took pains to explain in the preface, the 
data of history —a collection of “au- 
thentic documents which retained, by 
reason of their freshness, the imprint of 
life.” During the conference of Alge- 
ciras, M. Tardieu did yeoman service 
for the French cause in the columns of 
Le Temps, more than holding his own 
against the entire German press. His 
second book, published in the spring of 
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1907, “The Conference of Algeciras — 
A Diplomatic History of the Moroccan 
Crisis,” was free from every taint of 
journalism. It was history in the full 
sense of the term, for while it dealt with 
very recent events and with events cov- 
ering only three or four months of time, 
it dealt with them in a continuous, co- 
herent, and complete narrative the verity 
and value of which subsequent events 
could not mar. In this book, M. Tar- 
dieu collated, arranged, and interpreted 
all the documents and all the incidents 
bearing upon the Algeciras conference, 
clearing up the mystery with which it 
had hitherto been shrouded. He pre- 
sented faithful portraits of the principal 
players in this great international game, 
the stake of which was the destinies of 
Europe, and made every move thereof 
so clear that the average person who has 
no acquaintance with diplomacy could 
follow it without the slightest difficulty. 
The net result was a work remarkable 
alike for its breadth of vision and its 
mastery of minute detail. His course 
_ at Harvard was one of the best yet given 
‘on Mr. Hyde’s foundation. 


DIFFUSION OF HARVARD 
INFLUENCE. 


From time to time Mr. E. H. Wells, 
’97, Secretary of the Alumni Association, 
has been printing in the Bulletin lists of 
men holding Harvard degrees, or of 
those who have studied at Harvard, who 
are now teaching in other universities. 
These lists are printed below. They 
show how Harvard influence is being 
diffused in the most effective and legiti- 
mate way. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Itbrarian: T. W. Koch, A.B. ’93, 
A.M. ’94. 
Professors: W. P. Lombard, A.B 
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°78, M.D. ’82, Physiology; R. Peterson, 
A.B. ’85, M.D. ’89, Diseases of Women 
and Children; M. Winkler, A.B. ’89, 
Germanic Language and Literature; 
Emil Lorch, A.M. ’03, Architecture. 

Assistant Professors: A. H. Lloyd, 
A.B. ’86, A.M. ’88, Ph.D. ’93, Phil- 
osophy; S. L. Bigelow, A.B. ’91, Gen- 
eral and Physical Chemistry; J. W. 
Glover, A.B. ’93, A.M. ’94, Ph.D. ’95, 
Mathematics; J. L. Markley, A.M. ’87, 
Ph.D. ’89, Mathematics; C. J. Tilden, 
S.B. ’96, Civil Engineering; J. S. P. 
Tatlock, A.B. ’96, A.M. ’97, Ph.D. 703, 
English; J. A. Fairlie, A.B. ’95, A.M. 
96, Administrative Law; A. L. Cross, 
A.B. ’95, A.M. ’96, Ph.D. ’99, History; 
F. L. Paxon, A.M. ’02, American His- 
tory; C. H. Johnston, A.M. 703, Ph.D. 
05, Philosophy; C. Bonner, A.M. ’98, 
Ph.D. ’00, Classics. 

Instructors: W. A. McLaughlin, A.B. 
03, French; E.L. Adams, A.B. ’00, A.M. 
’01, Romance Languages; C. H. Kauff- 
man, A.B. ’96, Botany; A. B. Pierce, 
Ph.D. ’92, Mathematics; G. L. Hamilton, 
A.B. ’95, A.M. ’97, French; W. B. Ford, 
A.B. ’95, A.M. ’97, Mathematics; J. W. 
Bradshaw, A.M. ’02, Mathematics; W. 
J. Hale, A.B. 98, General Chemistry ; 
S. L. Wolff, A.B. ’92, Rhetoric; L. E. 
Emerson, A.M. ’05, Ph.D. ’07, Psy- 
chology; W. C. Titcomb, A.B. ’04, 
Drawing. 


OBERLIN, 0. 

President: Henry C. King, A.M. ’83. 

Secretary: George M. Jones, Gradu- 
ate School, ’96-97. 

Professors: Lyman B. Hall, S.T.B. 
77, History; Frank F. Jewett, Chem- 
istry and Mineralogy; Azariah S. Root, 
Law School, °86-87, Bibliography; 
Frederick Anderegg, A.M. ’89, Mathe- 
matics; Fred E. Leonard, [’94], Physi- 
ology and Physical Training, Director 
of the Men’s Gymnasium; Charles E. 
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St. John, Ph.D. ’96, Physics and As- 
tronomy, Dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences; Frederick O. Grover, A.B. 
95, A.M. ’96, Botany; Charles N. Cole, 
Ph.D. ’01, Latin. 

Associate Professors: William DeW. 
Cairns, A.B. ’97, A.M. ’98, Mathemat- 
ics; Albert B. Wolfe, A.B. 702, Ph.D. 
’05, Economics and Sociology; Charles 
W. Savage, A.M. ’98, Physical Training, 
Director of Athletics; William S. Davis, 
A.B. ’00, A.M. ’01, Ph.D. ’05, Modern 
and Medieval European History; Walter 
Y. Durand, A.M. ’00, English; Earl F. 
Adams, A.M. ’06, Physics, Associate 
Principal of the Academy. 

Lecturer: Dahl B. Cooper, LL.B. ’07, 
Commercial Law and Public Service Cor- 
porations. 

Instructors : Milton Percival, A.B. ’06, 
A.M. ’07, English; Louis E. Lord, A.M. 
’00, Latin and Greek; Russell P. Jame- 
son, Summer School, ’03, French and 
Physical Training; Gordon N. Arm- 
strong, A.M. ’03, Mathematics. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


Professors: William G. Manly, A.M. 
90, Greek Language and Literature; 
Raymond Weeks, A.B. ’90, A.M. ’91, 
Traveling Fellow (Paris and Berlin), 
93-95, Ph.D. ’97, Romance Languages; 
William G. Brown, Morgan Fellow, ’84, 
Chemistry, Director of Laboratories; 
Curtis F. Marbut, A.M. ’94, Geology and 
Mineralogy, Curator of the Geological 
Museum; Howard B. Shaw, A.M. ’94, 
Assistant, Electrical Engineering Lab- 
oratory, ’94-96, Electrical Engineering ; 
Benjamin M. Duggar, A.B. ’94, A.M. 
’95, Botany; Luther M. Defoe, A.B. ’93, 
Mechanics in Engineering, Tutor to the 
University; Walter MeN. Miller, Stud- 
ent, Medical School, 00, Pathology and 
Bacteriology; Earle R. Hedrick, A.M. 
’98, Student (in residence), ’97-99 (in 
absentia), 99-01, Mathematics ; Norman 
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M. Trenholme, Student, Graduate 
School, 96-97, Russell Scholar in His- 
tory, Thayer Scholar, 97-98, A.M. ’97, 
Assistant in History, 98-99, Ph.D. ’99, 
Non-resident student and Harris Fellow 
studying in Europe, ’99-00, History; 
Junius L. Meriam, Austin Scholar, ’01- 
02, A.M. ’02, Assistant in Philosophy, 
02-03, Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing; Sidney Calvert, Student, Graduate 
School, ’90-94, A.M. ’92, Assistant in 
Chemistry, 92-94, Assistant in Chem- 
istry, Harvard Summer School, ’94, 
Organic Chemistry; Jonas Viles, A.B. 
96, A.M. ’97, Ph.D. ’01, American 
History. 

Assistant Professors: John S. Ankeney, 
Jr., Student, Harvard Summer Schooi, 
’01, in charge of Free-Hand Drawing; 
Jesse H. Coursault, A.M. ’00, Philo- 
sophy of Education; William M. Dey, 
A.M. ’04, Austin Teaching Fellow, ’05- 
06, Ph.D. ’06, Romance Languages; 
Leland E. Bristol, A.B. ’98, LL.B. ’01, 
Graduate Student, Law School, 04-05, 
Law; Lewis D. Ames, A.B. ’01, A.M. 
’02, Ph.D. °04, instructor, ’01-02, Math- 
ematics; Henry L. Crosby, A.M. ’03, 
Ph.D. ’05, Greek. 

Instructors : Marlow A. Shaw, Student, 
01-03, Ph.D. ’03, English; Albert G. 
Reed, Austin Scholar, 06-07, Ph.D. 07, 
English; Francis W. Coker, A.B. ’02, 
Political Science and Public Law; Ed- 
ward A. Thurber, Student, ’93-96, A.M. 
’94, English; Theodore E. Hamilton, 
A.B. ’99, Bowditch Scholar, ’98-99, 
Romance Languages; Lazarus L. Sil- 
verman, A.B. ’05, A.M. ’07, Mathe- 
matics; Otto Dunkel, A.M. ’99, Ph.D. 
02, Mathematics; J. A. Gibson, A.B. 
02, A.M. ’04, Instructor, 04-05, Chem- 
istry. 

Assistants: Frederick O. Emerson, 
Student, °04-05, Geology; Foster P. 
Boswell, A.M. 702, Ph.D. ’04, Experi- 
mental Psychology. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 

Professors: William G. Hale, A.B. ’70, 
Head of the Department of Latin, Fel- 
low in Philosophy, ’70-71, Non-resident 
Fellow in Classics, "76-77; James L. 
Laughlin. A.B. ’73, A.M. and Ph.D. ’76, 
Head of the Department of Political 
Economy, Instructor in Political Eco- 
nomy, "78-83, Assistant Professor in Po- 
litical Economy, ’83-88; Paul Shorey, 
A.B. ’78, Head of the Department of 
Greek; John M. Manly, A.M. ’89, Ph.D 
90, Head of the Department of English; 
George H. Mead, A.B. ’88, Philosophy, 
Graduate Student of Philosophy, Leip- 
zig and Berlin, ’88-91; John U. Nef, 
A.B. ’84, Head of the Department of 
Chemistry, Kirkland Fellow, ’84-87; 
James R. Jewett, A.B. ’84, Arabic Lan- 
guage and Literature, Student in Syria 
and Egypt (as holder of Fellowship), 
’84-87, Instructor in Semitic Languages, 
87-88; Edwin E. Sparks, Graduate 
Student, ’92, American History, Cura- 
tor of the Historical Museum; Julian 
W. Mack, LL.B. ’87, Law, Parker 
Fellowship, ’87-90; James R. Angell, 
Graduate Student, ’91-92, Head of the 
Department of Psychology, Director of 
the Psychological Laboratory; Charles 
R. Barnes, Student, ’78, ’79, ’85 (Re- 
search), 91, Plant Psychology; Robert 
Herrick, A.B. ’90, English; Clarke B. 
Whittier, LL.B. ’96, Law; James P. 
Hall, LL.B. ’97, Law, Dean of the Law 
School. 

Associate Professors: Robert M. Lov- 
ett, A.B. 92, English, Dean of the Junior 
Colleges, Assistant in English, ’92-93, 
appointed Instructor in English, ’93; 
Frederic I. Carpenter, A.B. ’85, Eng- 
lish; Herbert J. Davenport, Student, 
Law School, ’84-86, Political Economy; 
Harry A. Bigelow, A.B. ’96, LL.B. ’99, 
Law, Instructor in Criminal Law, ’99- 
00 


Assistant Professors: Ira W. Howerth, 


A.B. ’93, Sociology; George A. Dorsey, 
A.B. ’90, Anthropology, Hemenway Fel- 
low, °93-94, Ph. D. ’94, Assistant in 
Anthropology, ’94-95, Instructor in 
Anthropology, ’95-96; John P. Goode, 
Graduate Student, Summer, ’94, Geo- 
graphy; William Hill, A.B. ’91, A.M. 
’92, Political Economy, Lee Memorial 
Fellow, ’91--93, instructor in Political 
Economy, ’93; William V. Moody, A.B. 
93. A.M. ’94, English and Rhetoric, 
Assistant in English, 94-95; Preston 
Kyes, Graduate Student, ’98, Experi- 
mental Pathology; Waldemar Koch, 
S.B. ’98, Ph.D. ’00, Physiological Chem- 
istry, Assistant in Physiology, Medical 
School, 00-01; Leon C. Marshall, A.B. 
01, A.M. ’02, Political Economy, Henry 
Lee Memorial Fellow in Economics, ’02- 
03; William I.. Tower, Student, ’93- 
96, Lawrence Scientific School, ’98-99, 
Graduate School, ’99-00; Embryology, 
Assistant in Zoilogy, ’95-96, ’98-00, 
Radcliffe College, 99-00; John Cum- 
mings, A.B. ’91, Political Economy, 
Instructor in Economics, ’94—-00. 
Instructors: George B. Zug, Graduate 
Student, ’93-94, History of Art; Joseph 
P. Warren, A.B. ’96, A.M. ’97, Ph.D. 
02, History, Assistant in History and 
Government and Graduate Student, 
96-97, °99-00, ’01-03, Instructor in 
Government, Harvard Summer School, 
00, 01, 03; Percy H. Boynton, A.M. 
’98, English; Robert Morris, Political 
Economy, Henry Lee Fellow in Political 
Economy, ’00-02; Henry P. Chandler, 
A.B. ’01, English; Chester W. Wright, 
A.B. ’01, A.M. ’02, Ph.D. ’06, Political 
Economy, Assistant Instructor in Eco- 
nomics, ’03-04, Teaching Fellow in 
Economics, 04-06; Karl T. Waugh, 
A.M. ’05, Ph.D. ’07, Psychology. 
Lecturers, Associates, etc.: Percy B. 
Eckhart, LL.B. ’02, Lecturer on Public 
Service Companies and Carriers, and 
Damages; Willis B. Holmes, A.B. ’96, 
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A.M. ’97, Associate in Chemistry, Assist- 
ant in Chemistry, ’96-97; Joseph M. 
Sniffen, A.B. ’02, Associate in Physio- 
graphy and Botany, the Academy for 
Boys; Edward B. Krehbiel, Graduate 
Student, ’04, Associate in History; Fred- 
erick W. Schenk, Special Student, ’00- 
02, Law Librarian, Cataloguer, Law 
Library, ’00-02; Tilden H. Stearns, 
Graduate Student, 03-05, Assistant in 
Physical Culture and Director of the 
Gymnasium in the Academy for Boys; 
William M. R. French, A.B. ’64, Lec- 
turer in Art. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Professors: Edgar C. Morris, A.M. 
04, English Literature; Charles W. 
Cabeen, A.M. ’92, Romance Languages; 
Ismar J. Peritz, A.M. ’93, Ph.D. ’98, 
Semitic Languages; Edward D. Roe, 
Jr., A.B. 85, A.M. ’86, Mathematics; 
Arthur S. Patterson, A.M. ’98, French; 
William M. Smallwood, Ph.D. 02, 
Zoblogy. 

Associate Professors: Perley O. Place, 
A.B. ’94, Latin; Horace A. Eaton, A.B. 
93, A.M. 97, Ph.D. ’00, English; J. 
Lassen Boysen, A.B. 98, German; 
Randolph T. Congdon, A.M. ’07, Eng- 
lish. 

Assistant Professors: Charles J. Kull- 
mer, A.B. ’00, German; Eben H. Archi- 
bald, A.M. ’00, Ph. D. ’02, Chemistry; 
Charles H. Carter, A.M. ’02, Ph.D. ’04, 
English, 

Instructors: William R. Mackenzie, 
A.M. 04, English; Adolph C. Baeben- 
roth, A.M. ’06, English; George C. Clancy 
A.M. ’07, English; Samuel M. Waxman, 
A.B. '07, Romance Languages. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
Professors : Gorham Bacon, A.B. ’75, 
Otology; George E. Brewer, M.D. ’85, 
Clinical Surgery; William T. Brewster, 
A.B. 92, A.M. ’93, English; George F. 


Canfield, A.B. ’75, LL.B. ’80, Law; 
George R. Carpenter, A.B. ’86, Rhet- 
oric and English Composition; Frank 
N. Cole, A.B. ’82, A.M. and Ph.D. ’86, 
Mathematics; John G. Curtis, A.B. 66, 
A.M. ’69, Physiology; Richard E. 
Dodge, A.B. ’90, A.M. ’94, Geography 
in ‘Teachers College; Jefferson B. 
Fletcher, A.B. ’87, A.M. ’89, Compara- 
tive Literature; Amadeus W. Grabau, 
S.M. ’98, S.D. ’00, Palaeontology; 
Henry M. Howe, A.B. ’69, A.M. ’72, 
LL.D. ’05, Metallurgy; Francis P. 
Kinnicutt, A.B. ’68, A.M. ’72, Clinical 
Medicine; Arnold H. Knapp, A.B. ’89, 
Ophthalmology; Herbert M. Richards, 
S.B. ’92, S.D. ’95, Botany; James H. 
Robinson, A.B. ’87, A.M. ’88, History; 
Charles A. Strong, A.B. ’85, Psycho- 
logy; Ashley H. Thorndike, A.M. ’96, 
Ph.D. ’98, English; Edward L. 'Thorn- 
dike, A.B. ’96, A.M. ’97, Educational 
Psychology in Teachers College; James 
R. Wheeler, Ph.D. ’85, Greek Archaeo- 
logy and Art; Dickinson S. Miller, A.B. 
and A.M. ’92, Philosophy; Maurice A. 
Bigelow, Ph.D. ’01, Biology in Teachers 
College. 

Adjunct Professors : George L. Mey- 
lan, S.B. ’02, Physical Education and 
Medical Director of Gymnasium ; Curtis 
H. Page, A.B. 90, A.M. 91, Ph.D. ’94, 
Romance Languages and Literatures; 
Henry C. Pearson, A.B. ’92, Principal, 
Horace Mann School with rank of Ad- 
junct Professor in Teachers College; 
Frank L. Tufts, A.B. 94, Physics; 
Robert S. Woodworth, A.B. ’96, A.M. 
’97, Psychology; Royal Whitman, M.D. 
’82, Orthopedic Surgery; William K. 
Draper, A.B. ’85, Clinical Medicine; 
William P. Montague, A.B. ’96, A.M. 
’97, Ph.D. ’98, Philosophy; William W. 
Lawrence, A.M. ’00, Ph.D. ’03, Eng- 
lish. 

Instructors: Richard Frothingham, 
M.D. ’92, Laryngology; Carleton P. 
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Flint, M.D. ’96, Surgery; Eugene H. 
Pool, A.B. ’95, Surgery; William Skar- 
strom, M.D. ’01, Physical Education; 
Percy R. Turnure, A.B. ’94, Surgery; 
Nathaniel B. Potter, A.B. ’90, M.D. ’96, 
Medicine; John W. D. Maury, A.B. ’97, 
Experimental Surgery; Henry S. Patter- 
son, A.B. ’98, Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics. 

Demonstrators : Haven Emerson, A.B. 
’96, Physiology; Charles R. L. Putnam, 
A.B. ’91, M.D. ’95, Anatomy ; Theodore 
J. Abbott, A.B. ’96, Physiology. 

Tutors : Harold C. Brown, A.M. ’03, 
Philosophy; William C. Krathwohl, 
A.B. ’06, Mathematics; John G. Gill, 
A.M. ’05, Romance Languages. 

Lecturers : Wendell T. Bush, A.M. 
98, Philosophy; Goldthwaite M. H. 
Dorr, A.B. ’97, Law; William B. Parker, 
A.B. ’97, English; Algernon DeV. 
Tassin, A.B. ’92, A.M. ’93, English; 
Thomas R. Powell, LL.B. ’04, Public 
Law; Arthur O. Lovejoy, A.M. ’97, 
Philosophy; John B. Walker, A.B. ’84, 
M.D. ’88, Clinical Lecturer and Instruct- 
or in Surgery. 

Assistants : William R. May, A.B. 
94, M.D. 98, Applied Therapeutics; 
Austen F. Riggs, A.B. ’98, Medicine. 

Clinical Assistants: Charles E. At- 
wood, A.B. ’80, Neurology; F. G. Good- 
ridge, A.B. 97, Applied Therapeutics; 
Charles E. Webster, M.D. ’83, Applied 
Therapeutics. 


TWO CLASSES — 1833 AND 1836. 


1833. By the death of *Charles A. 
Welch on Jan. 22, 1908, the Class of 
1833 became extinct. It had 56 members, 
and became famous as the Class which 
gave the University several eminent pro- 
fessors. These were Francis Bowen, pro- 
fessor of political economy and _phil- 
osophy; Dr. George E. Ellis, professor 
of systematic theology ; Joseph Lovering, 
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professor of physics; Henry W. Torrey, 
professor of history; Jeffries Wyman, 
professor of anatomy, and Morrill Wy- 
man, adjunct professor of the theory and 
practice of medicine. Bowen, Ellis, 
Torrey, and Jeffries Wyman were mem- 
bers of the Mass. Historical Society, and 
Dr. Ellis was its president. Lovering was 
president of the American Academy. 
Dr. Ellis, Waldo Higginson, Torrey, and 
Morrill Wyman were Harvard Overseers. 
A. A. Livermore was president of Mead- 
ville Theological Seminary; R. T. S. 
Lowell was headmaster of St. Mark’s 
School and professor of Latin in Union 
College; Edward J. Stearns was pro- 
fessor of modern languages in St. John’s 
College; Charles A. Welch was a dis- 
tinguished lawyer in Boston; Fletcher 
Webster, the son of Daniel Webster, 
was a member of this Class. 

1836. Samuel G. Ward, who died on 
Nov. 17, 1907, was the last survivor of 
1836. This Class had only 39 graduates, 
the smallest number since 1809, among 
whom the most conspicuous were Fred- 
erick O. Prince, Mayor of Boston; Col. 
Henry Lee, banker and leading citizen 
of Boston; Edward J. Morris, U. S. 
Minister to Turkey and Member of 
Congress; and Jones Very, poet. Col. 
Lee was the only Overseer; he and 
Edward A. Crowninshield were the only 
members of the Mass. Historical So- 
ciety. William E. Parmenter was long a 
judge in one of the Boston courts. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


INFORMATION ABOUT PRES. CHAUNCY 


WANTED. 


As it is proposed to include Charles 
Chauncy’s Life, in the Dictionary of 
Hertfordshire Biography, I should like 
to be furnished with any references 
(which could perhaps be utilized, or at 
any rate quoted in a list of authorities) 














to this President of Harvard, in books 
or journals published in the States. I 
have examined all the accessible author- 
ities published in Great Britain. My 
address is Bishop’s Stortford, England. 
W. B. Gerish. 


FRESHMAN BUTTONS. 


If the undergraduates would pardon 
suggestions about their affairs, I should 
like to bring to notice an obvious incon- 
sistency which the paragraph on Senior 
Class buttons in “Student Life” of the 
December number of the Graduates’ 
Magazine suggests. The custom of 
wearing Senior Class buttons was in- 
stituted by 1905. At that time, just as 
your article indicates for the present, the 
Senior buttons had a “theoretical vilue 

. . not borne out by practice.” ‘The 
last three months of Senior year is rather 
late for making college acquaintances 
properly, and it is no wonder that fel- 
lows are shy of greeting at that time 
strangers whom they have not greeted 
during the four years past. The proper 
time to make acquaintances at college 
is in the first months of Freshman year, 
and the proper time to make friends is 
throughout the college course. If but- 
tons are to be worn at all, it should be at 
the most effective time. As a general 
rule it is of course an impropriety to 
attempt to “pick up” the acquaintance 
of a stranger, because it is taking an 
exceptional liberty. But when classmates 
by common and general agreement de- 
termine to know each other, there is no 
taking of liberties in nodding to the 
fellow with the button. And the state of 
mind of the Freshman is the best for 
forming acquaintances. 

Buttons could be worn by Freshmen 
until the Yale game, Thanksgiving, or 
Christmas, and if by that time a fellow 
was not on a nodding acquaintance with 
most of his classmates, he never would 
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be. This proposition of Freshman but- 
tons is so far also of theoretical value 
only, but I should be glad to hear of any 
reasons which would make it a less de- 
sirable theory than the theory of Senior 
buttons. That the need of a ready 
method of forming acquaintances in our 
large classes exists is undoubted. It is 
mockery to boast of our classes giving 
a wide range for acquaintance, when the 
average man knows only a minority of 
his class and when no systematic means 
to make acquaintances occurs until the 
close of Senior year. It looks very much 
like locking the door after the horse is 
stolen. Philip T. Coolidge, ’05. 


Monte Vista, Coo. 


VARIA. 


WHAT FOR? 


READ AT THE HARVARD DINNER IN NEW 
yorRK, JANuARY 31, 1908. 


What do we go to Harvard for? 
What is it all about? 
Our fathers knew of something there 
They thought it worth our while to share; 
Something we think our boys can’t spare, 
So they go too; and all the more 
The riddle presses ‘‘ What’s it for?” 
What’s in Harvard that men misdoubt 
’T were futile thrift to do without? 


Wisdom’s there for youth to get: 
Follies galore to do. 
Did ever youth learn wisdom yet 
But glanced at Folly too? 
Between the covers of books 
Stands knowledge in noble store, 
But it’s not all there; it’s everywhere: 
And to learn to know its looks, 
And find, and use it more and more, 
Is what we go to Harvard for. 


To get in touch with many men, 
And to get close up to a few: 
To make wise marks with a doubtful pen; 
And to guess, and have it come true. 
To learn to make food and drink 
With labor and mirth agree; 
To learn to live, and learn to think; 
And to learn to be happy though free — 


These at Harvard seek our Youth, 
Nor in their seeking fail. 

And they gain betimes the vision of truth; 
And they play some games with Yale. 
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If they don’t ’most always win, 
The reason’s easily shown; 
The board at home’s so rich in fare 
They can't get hungry enough to care 
With due concern and enough despair, 
Who gets contention’s bone. 
E. S. Martin, ’77. 


LONG SINCE: HARVARD'S OLD 
CLASSICAL COURSE. 


Read at our Fortieth Anniversary, Com- 
mencement, 1907. 


Long since, in Harvard’s ancient halls 
Homer we sadly wrought : 

Paris we scorn’d, but Helen, — no, — 
Though woe to Troy she brought. 


Of gods and wars, and goddess’ wrath, 
Sonorous Virgil sung: 

Of men and women Chaucer troll’d 
All in our mother tongue. 


Admirers of Antigone, 
And wise Egeria, 

Pensive we pulled by Dido’s pyre, 
And reached Lavinia. 


Ere yet the bowl was at the well, 
We fashion’d fancies quaint, 

Of dames and squires eyés never saw, 
Nor art can ever paint. 


Whatever hour Aurora rose, 
Dawn's rosy-finger’d child, 

Her touch on us tipp’d pages bright 
Of romaunts sweet and wild. 


Sitting asteed with spur and sword, 
Of metal superfine, 

We join’d crusades, with pilgrims sung, 
And rode toward Palestine. 


And Plein d’Amour and Sir Artour, 
Sir Bevis and Sir Guy, 

We wed to damsels fair and rare, 
That titles could not buy. 


Toward fame and honor, love and Truth, 
Our earliest course was run, 

Predestin’d paths, John Harvard points 
To every Harvard son. 


From dream-land exil’d long and far 
Harvard is still our home; 

Where still young hearts bide ever young, 
Until no more they roam. 


Since Agamemnon, kings have liv’d; 
Since Bayard, knights a score; — 

John Harvard had leal sons, a host, 
As true in peace and war. 


From Plymouth to Luzon some built 
Town, State and law and way; 


No praise but God’s and ours is theirs; 
His adjutants were they. 


The others led the hosts in arms, 
Their monuments we rais’d, 

Their trophies hung in halls, long since, 
Them long the poets praised. 


Brave hearts beyond would call us on, 
And singers silent long; 

But Harvard's halls forever stand, 
All jubilant with song. 


Our roses bloom, but for a day, 
Then haste, as do all flowers, 

Away: as beauty does, and strength, 
As honors do and powers. 


Our best-beloved our roses were, 
That earliest fared on: 
Long since, as stars that light us home, 
Their light on us has shone. 
W.G. Peckham, ’67. 


| Penalty for Theatre-Going. “In 
January, 1826, George W. Warren of 
Charlestown, Mass., was going to enter 
Harvard College. He prevailed upon 
his father, Isaac Warren, to let him go 
to the theatre on the evening of January 
25, 1826. As a result of this the an- 
nals of Harvard contain the following: 
“Know All Men by These Presents — 
That whereas Isaac Warren, Esq., in the 
Town of Charlestown, of the County of 
Middlesex and Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, has favored George W. 
Warren, his lawful son and heir, in 
letting him go to the theatre Wednesday 
evening, January 25, 1826, I, the said 
George W. Warren, do hereby promise 
that for four years (which being my 
collegiate life) I, the said George, will 
preserve a steady and upright conduct, 
and that I will store my mind with use- 
ful reading for the whole said four years, 
during which time I am obligated by 
this bond to the said Isaac Warren.” 
New York Sun. 

{ One of the things we forget: That 
of the ten ministers who in 1701 founded 
Yale College all but one were Harvard 
graduates. New Haven Palladium. 
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